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GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY : 


A CONVERSATION WITH COUNT VON BULOW, THE GERMAN 
CHANCELLOR. 


For many months—nay, for the last few! years—the belief that 
Germany’s Kaiser and Chancellor have been, and are still, playing a 
hostile game against Great Britain, and are cynically laying an 
elaborate plot for the ultimate ruin of our country’s power, has been 
gaining ground in all spheres of British society, and not amongst 
the masses of unthinking people alone, who, perbaps, take their cue 
from the unreliable lucubrations of sensational journalism. The 
cultured classes of the United Kingdom also have become impreg- 
nated with similar views, and many persons from among the intellec- 
tual portion of the King’s subjects speak of Germany as England’s 
bitterest and most dangerous foe. In very exalted circles, too, we 
find persons who think they are justified in believing that Germany 
wants to rule the North Sea; to wrest the whole shipping trade out 
of our hands ; to invade England ; and to annihilate the world-power 
of Great Britain. For the attainment of these ends German 
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diplomacy is said to be everywhere angling in turbid streams, and to 
be intriguing against England in all the capitals of the world. 

Some writers have recently gone so far as to denounce every 
Englishman who ventures to doubt the sufficiency of the grounds 
set forth in support of such insidious designs as too optimistic, or a 
simpleton—or even as a partisan of Jewish bankers. And yet, asa 
distinguished French diplomatist not very long ago remarked to me, 
‘il faut étre un peu optimiste dans la vie.’ But for the encourage- 
ment of optimism, how would countries ever be able to bury their 
animosities? Austria would never have become reconciled to 
Prussia; Great Britain would still be at loggerheads with the 
United States and with France. If one did not cherish a hope for 
better relations between Great Britain and Germany, one would have 
to throw up the sponge and abandon the task of striving for them. 
But no sane person can pretend that it is in the interest of our 
country, whose foreign policy is and must be determined by our com- 
mercial interests, to continue a campaign of insult and mischievous 
suspicion that in the long run would infallibly prove disastrous, which- 
ever way it ended. Nor is one a simpleton for supporting such 
views ; and even a Jewish banker can assuredly lay claim to political 
judgment. 

The causes of controversy with Germany that have been 
exciting the passions of both Germans and Britons for so long should 
be removed, and we should start with a clean slate. In trying to 
effect so laudable a consummation, there can be no abandonment 
of either our intellectual or political independence. A perpetual 
cannonade of the same unproved statements, based on mere sus- 
picions, produces an unhealthy condition of things; and a campaign 
of this kind is unworthy of a great and free people. 

Whenever an incident unpleasant to England happens in any 
part of the globe, a German diplomatist or the Central Government 
in Berlin is said to be behind it. Could anything be more fatuous 
than to attribute so much power to German diplomacy; or could 
anything be less complimentary to the representatives of Powers 
that are friendly disposed to us than to insinuate that they are 
completely under the thumb of their German colleagues ? 

If we look at the matter from an unprejudiced and business-like 
point of view, we must surely admit that nothing is more mis- 
chievous than to convert a rival into a bitter enemy. If some very 
serious international question were to arise whilst the peoples of 
two great Powers like Britain and Germany are being wilfully kept 
asunder by fomenters of international hatred, the situation might 
suddenly become fraught with untold danger; for the existing 
friction between them could easily develop into a complete rupture 
of relations. Friendship with other Powers need not involve 

bickerings with Germany. King Edward’s political programme has 
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been to try to establish friendly relations with all countries on a 
practical basis of mutual interests making for continuous peace. 

A few months ago I was talking to Count von Biilow, at a recep- 
tion at his official residence, on the deplorable state of the relations 
between our two countries. It had long been my desire to broach 
the subject to him. His Excellency rejoined: ‘I regret this 
condition of things as much as you do; but can you suggest any 
way for bringing about a change?’ 

My reply was to the effect that if his Excellency would do me the 
honour of allowing me to have a conversation with him on this sub- 
ject, and would permit me to communicate the gist thereof to the 
British public in such a way that it would be a faithful reflection 
of his views, I thought a very salutary effect would be produced, 
because hitherto no authoritative statement had been made calcu- 
lated to dispel the suspicions and apprehensions concerning German 
policy towards Britain which, whether well or ill founded, undoubtedly 
existed at home amongst all spheres of people. 

The Chancellor without hesitation signified his willingness to 
accede to my request; but owing to a variety of circumstances— 
pressure of Parliamentary business, the visit of the King at Kiel, 
commercial treaty negotiations, and his own absence for his summer 
holiday—the date of the audience had to be constantly postponed. 
He very kindly sent me a message from Homburg to the effect that 
on his return to Berlin in the autumn he would be glad to see me. 

Those who know Count von Bilow will have always been 
enchanted by his amiable and courteous manners and speech ; but 
he has the character of telling nothing whilst he entertains his 
visitor. Diplomatists say he is most urbane, complaisant, and 
communicative of speech, but tantalising as regards his reticence 
on subjects about which his views are sought. This also is the- 
criticism passed on him when he speaks from his seat in the 
Reichstag. 

On this occasion I found him, on the contrary, most desirous to 
dispel the errors as to German policy that are current on your side 
of the Channel; and, as will be seen in the following lines, he spoke 
frankly and at length on the chief points upon which it was my 
desire to enlighten the public at home. We did not discourse on 
the special relations between Germany and Russia, on which subject 
Lord Lansdowne is amply informed, but confined our conversation 
to specific matters affecting German policy towards Great Britain, 
the Chancellor’s political views on Anglo-German relations, and 
his personal sentiments towards our nation. Nor did we touch, 
except in a cursory manner, on incidents that no longer have a bearing 
on present practical politics. I know personally that Count von 
Biilow always opposed and condemned the extravagant malignity of 
the enthusiasm of his fellow-countrymen for the Boers, but deem it 
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desirable not to rake up questions of the past the discussion of 
which is now futile and could only lead to renewed misunderstandings 
or divert attention from the main points at issue. If Iam correctly 
informed, the King’s visit to Kiel completely obliterated the soreness 
that had been left by those incidents. The mischievous perpetuation 
of an exaggerated sense of suspicion, of withering gall and blighting 
bitterness, must be stemmed if Britain and Germany are not to drift 
into a condition of dangerous hostility. 


THE BritisH PREss. 


‘I have had much pleasure,’ said Count von Biilow, as he 
greeted me in his library on the evening of the 15th of November, 
and motioned me to take a seat close to his writing-table, 
‘in acceding to your request to have a conversation with me. 
A good deal of hostility towards Germany seems to influence the 
writing of a number of your compatriots—which I sincerely regret ; 
and I am bound to say that it seems to me as if a certain school of 
your publicists looks upon a paper-war against Germany as the main 
object of its life. Surely our mutual interests would be better served 
if these writers were to try to extinguish, instead of to foment, ill- 
feeling between Germany and England. 

‘I am gratified, however, to see that a reaction appears to have 
set in—at least, against the calumnious excesses of this campaign— 
and some of the English papers have of late been dropping that tone 
of rabid bitterness that was so very irritating.’ 

Suppressing the obvious comparison with the other side, espe- 
cially as the leading organ of the Pan-German press tried to make 
the amende honorable about a couple of months ago by distinctly 
admitting the grave error of the malicious Teuton campaign during 
the Boer War, I merely intimated that the bitterness of our writers 
had not been unprovoked. 

‘Even the Anglo-Chinese press,’ added the Chancellor—‘I refer 
to the North China Herald—considers the constant hammering at 
Germany with insinuations against our policy in China to be un- 
dignified and dangerous, and calculated to throw Germany into 
Russia’s arms.’ : 


THE THIBET QUESTION. 


‘Let me cite the charge made in the Times against our Minister 
at Pekin concerning the Thibet Question,’ continued the Chancellor. 
‘I think I may assume that people in England are by this time 
convinced that we did not interfere in order to prevent the ratifica- 
tion of your treaty with Thibet—or, indeed, with any matters 
affecting Thibet. 
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‘I can assure you that we are at least as indifferent about Thibet 
as we are about Manchuria. We have always strictly confined our 
efforts for the protection of the neutrality and integrity of China to 
the Celestial Empire proper, and have left the provinces beyond it 
and its dependencies outside the scope of our policy. We have 
documentary evidence showing that the representative of the German 
Empire at Pekin has refrained from all interference whatever in the 
Thibet Question, and that all. assertions to the contrary are pure 
inventions. 

‘Let me show you Baron von Mumm’s despatch, which is his 
answer to my telegram asking for an explanation of the statement 
published in the Times of the 18th of October.’ 

The text of this despatch, which I then had an opportunity of 
perusing, clearly showed that the Times report was erroneous. 
Baron von Mumm stated that he simply asked once at the Wai-wu-pu 
whether the text of the Treaty, as published in the newspapers, was 
authentic; and that he expressly made a point, at the time, of 
saying that Germany took no interest in the matter. 

The Chancellor continued: ‘I do not mean to affirm that Dr. 
Morrison deliberately told an untruth. I can easily imagine that 
in his efforts to discover some anti-English act in Germany’s 
diplomatic policy he came across somebody who bore him a grudge. 
There are persons in the Wai-wu-pu, and also outside this Chinese 
Department, who think they can derive some advantage by present- 
ing Germany as interested in the Thibet Question. 

‘ At all events, I authorise you to state publicly that Baron von 
Mumm did not meddle with this question, and that I characterise 
any other version about this matter as a fabrication. 


THE ALLEGED GERMAN WARNINGS TO Russia. 


‘ Another recent effort to excite bad blood against us is the story 
that the nervousness of the Baltic Fleet was due to “ warnings” from 
Germany; so that we are denounced as the cause of the misfortune 
that befell the Hull trawlers. There is not a word of truth in this, 
either. As a matter of fact, anxiety concerning the safety of the 
Baltic Fleet was felt in Russian official spheres long before the date 
of its departure was fixed. I may tell you that as early as last 
August the Russian authorities officially drew our attention to what 
they thought was the possibility that a Japanese attack would be 
also made from some place on German soil. It is our duty, as it 
would be the duty of every neutral State in similar circumstances, to 
take measures for preventing our territory from being used as the 
basis of hostilities against a belligerent. We acted in obedience to 
the call of duty by so far taking note of Russia’s warnings as to urge 
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our Admiralty and our coast officials to be specially on the watch 
and to investigate the matter. Denmark acted in a similar manner. 
We are pleased to think that no untoward event occurred in our 
waters, whilst we regret that a misfortune took place elsewhere.’ 


ENGLAND AND Rossi. 


In reply to my remark that many people in England believe that 
the German Government ‘ intrigues’ against England all over the 
world, and has been particularly busy of late in trying to make 
mischief between England and Russia and between England and 
France, his Excellency continued : 

‘I anticipated a question from you on this subject, and I want to 
lay special stress on the fact that we do not aim at setting the 
English and the Russians by the ears, either in Asia or in Europe. 
We are, on the contrary, most desirous that there should be no violent 
collision between England and Russia anywhere, if for no other 
reason than because our own interests would compel us to try to 
prevent it. We could not possibly tell, supposing such a calamity 
should befall the world, how far war between these two countries 
would spread, or what consequences might accrue therefrom to our- 
selves. We would not dream of playing with such a firebrand, 
because we have no desire to see our own house ignited. 

‘That is why we have done everything in our power to localise 
the war in East Asia; and we are entitled to say that our endeavours 
have met with success. We can claim some credit for China's 
remaining neutral, and we hope that there is no longer any fear that 
she will break her neutrality. 

‘ The questions as to our relations with Russia and as to England’s 
relations with Russia are always treated in a very extraordinary 
manner by some of your publicists in England. A party in your 
country is always advocating a special understanding between 
England and Russia. Good! we have nothing whatever to say 
against this, especially if it makes for peace; but when it is a 
question of Germany being on specially good terms with Russia, 
there is at once an outcry in England that we have some ulterior 
aim in view, and that we are concocting an alliance against Eng- 
land. We have no special arrangements with Russia, but we have 
every desire and intention to live on friendly and intimate terms 
with our Eastern neighbour, and neither I nor any other German 
statesman would be doing his duty if he did not foster this friend- 
ship. If you look at the mup, I think you will have no difficulty 
in comprehending this. 

‘During the present war we have observed strict neutrality, and 
shall continue to do so; and we hope to remain on intimate terms 
with Russia. 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


‘ As regards the charge made against us of having tried to sow 
discord and embarrassment between France and England, with a 
view of hindering the ratification of the Agreement, could you 
possibly believe that we should select the present moment for doing 
so, when we see before our eyes all the most patent signs of an 
entente cordiale? Surely blundering intrigues of this nature would 
have no effect on the sincerity of an entente like this? Is it 
possible—and how is it possible—that we should be considered in 
your country to be capable of such arrant stupidity as this, for it 
could only compromise us ? 

‘On the other hand, it is quite allowable—if you like—to ques- 
tion whether this intimacy between France and England is likely 
to be considered desirable or not by us. 

‘At all events, by agreeing to what you desire in Egypt we 
showed our good-will to the British Government in that we did not 
throw any obstacles in the way of its friendly arrangement with 
France.’ 


GERMAN HISTORIANS AND ENGLAND. 


Whilst talking generally about the language used by German 


writers, and notably by some celebrated German historians, as to 
the probability of a war between Germany and England in the 
future, I pointed out to the Chancellor that much importance was 
attached in intellectual spheres in England to the menacing 
language occasionally met with in the writings of learned German 
professors which are accepted as text-books at the Universities. I 
cited as a specimen a sentence Heinrich von Treitschke is said to 
have used in 1884: ‘The reckoning with England has still to come; 
it will be the longest and most difficult’; and mentioned that it had 
been said of him in England that he ‘had made it the task of his 
life to foster in Germany a passionate hatred for England.’ Count 
von Bulow replied :— 

‘I have never seen the passage you quote ; anyhow, I can assure 
you—for I know Treitschke well—that hostility to England cannot be 
fairly attributed to him. He had many friends in England, Carlyle 
amongst them; he was intimately acquainted with English litera- 
ture and life. You will find many passages in his writings which 
will prove the contrary of what you tell me is asserted in England. 
If passages expressing anti-English sentiments are cited from 
Treitschke’s works, those showing friendly feelings to England 
should also, in common fairness, be given. You must not forget 
that Treitschke, besides being an historian, was a poet and a man 
of strong passions. He was an ardent Imperialist even before 1870, 
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and hated Particularism. Although a Saxon by birth, he had no 
fondness for his narrower Fatherland, precisely because of what he 
interpreted as its Particularist tendencies, nor could he abide the 
States of southern Germany. If he really made use of the words 
you cite, it must have been in a fit of emotion or rage; for he 
was easily moved to anger. But even if he or others did use such 
words, they do not contain the doctrine encouraged or advocated by 
the statesmen or educators of the land. There is no means of 
controlling the whims and language of poets, philosophers, and 
historians ; but of Treitschke I can speak from knowledge. He 
admired England, Greece, Italy—all three countries where liberty 
and letters have been fostered. Carlyle and Byron were amongst 
his favourite heroes. 

‘How often, too, is it said by your countrymen that Bismarck 
was a hater of England! This is not true, however, whatever you 
may say about his policy. Bismarck is known to have often said : 
‘“‘ We (the Germans) like the English; but they will have nothing 
to say to us.” I can speak myself with some knowledge of 
Bismarck’s policy ; and I utterly repudiate the idea that he was a 
hater of England, or that he entertained designs against England’s 
position in the world. 


THE GERMAN NAVY. 


‘Now let me say a few words about ‘the constantly recurring 
assertions that our naval policy is aimed at preparing for a war with 
England. Ican conscientiously say, in answer to this charge, that 
we do not dream of conjuring up such a war. It would be a 
monstrous crime to do so. 

‘ A war to the knife between Germany and England could only 
be politically justified on the assumption that Germany and England 
were the sole competitors on the world’s surface, and on the assump- 
tion that the defeat of one of the two rivals would mean the absolute 
supremacy of the other. In former centuries England was always 
in a state of rivalry with only one rival at a time—with Spain, 
Holland, and France in turn. Everything was then at stake. But 
nowadays there are a number of Powers that make the same claims 
as we do, and the Russo-Japanese War shows that an addition may 
be made to their number. 

‘ As things are, a war between Germany and England would be 
the greatest piece of good fortune that could possibly. be conceived 
for all their rivals. For whereas such a war—and we must not 
deceive ourselves on this point—would completely destroy German 
trade, as far as one can judge, and would seriously damage British 
trade, our rivals would utilise the opportunity for securing the 
markets of the world without firing a shot. So that, were we to 
come to blows, there would be a whole bevy of tertii gaudentes. 
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‘As you have yourself gone very carefully into the question of 
our navy, you will certainly have obtained proofs that our fleet is 
only meant for defensive purposes. Its object is to secure our 
waters against any attack, and to afford the necessary protection for 
our interests abroad. We shall, of course, always take care that it is 
ready to strike when required, for our motto must be—‘ Always be 
ready.” 

‘Foreign countries must reconcile themselves to the fact that 
the German merchant beyond the seas is no longer the poverty- 
stricken creature who must content himself with picking up the 
crumbs from under the table. He now takes his seat next his 
fellows ; and we are fully entitled to stand up for and defend the 
rights which are ours in company with the citizens of other nations.’ 

Before taking leave of the Chancellor I craved permission to put 
one more question, intimating that I felt sure that his answer 
would add great weight to the remarks he had already been good 
enough to communicate to me. I said that a belief prevailed in 
Great Britain that Germany is Britain’s real and mortal enemy, 
adding: ‘1t is also widely reported on the other side of the Channel 
that your Excellency entertains a cordial dislike of England. Will 
you kindly authorise me to reply to this remarkable charge ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ responded the Chancellor in an earnest and serious 
tone. ‘I will answer this question asa politician and asa man. Asa 
politician and German statesman I consider that it would be most 
iniquitous and criminal to represent a policy that was directed 
towards fomenting hostility between two great nations such as 
Germany and England, both of which are indispensable to the 
civilised world. A war between these two peoples would be a dire 
calamity, and, I repeat, it would be an unpardonable crime: for a 
statesman wilfully to provoke it or to act in such a way as to render 
it possible or probable. As a man, I can assure you that nothing 
could be farther from my thoughts than dislike of, not to mention 
hatred or hostility towards, England. 

‘I admire the country, its people, and its literature. Pray state 
that I most emphatically repudiate the charge that I entertain 
the slightest ill-feeling or dislike of England or the English—a 
charge that is quite new to me and wholly incomprehensible.’ 

The above conversation was carried on partly in English and 
partly in German. Count von Biilow has a perfect knowledge of 
English, which language he speaks quite fiuently—more fluently 
than did his great predecessor, Bismarck. 

J. L. BasH¥orbD. 4 

Berlin: November 1904. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Accorp1nc to all trustworthy accounts the recent Presidential election 
in the United States was the dullest that has been witnessed for some 
decades. All the recognised mechanical incentives to popular enthu- 
siasm were employed ; but the public declined to ‘ enthuse,’ despite 
the parades, the fireworks, the advertisements, the professional 
oratory, and the desperate efforts of the journalists to work their 
readers into the customary quadrennial paroxysm. Outside the 
Southern States the great majority of respectable Americans had 
made up their minds that Mr. Roosevelt was going to be elected, and 
the minority were not seriously disturbed at the prospect. As a show, 
the campaign, on either side, was a failure ; it filled the newspapers, 
but the people turned aside from the close-printed columns, and 
were more interested in the visit of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the singular conjunction of the Church and the World, as illus- 
trated by the hob-nobbing of his Grace with Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 
Yet this ‘apathy,’ as we call it in our politics, disappeared at the 
polling-booths. The electors did not fail to exercise their suffrage, 
and they gave a record vote. The majority for President Roosevelt 
is the largest in the history of the Union ; no man, so far as we know, 
has ever been appointed to any place or office by the choice of so 
overwhelming a multitude of his fellow-citizens. Perhaps, then, the 
Presidential electors did not regard the event with indifference. But 
they knew that the result was a foregone conclusion, and they saw 
no reason for making a fuss over it in advance. The Americans are a 
sentimental, but at the same time a practical, people. 

From the practical point of view, they must know that it is not a 
light thing they havedone. The re-election of Mr. Roosevelt to power, 
with this tremendous national ‘mandate’ behind him, may have 
important consequences for the United States, and for other countries 
as well. For the next four years, and perhaps for the next eight, the 
executive of the largest homogeneous civilised population in the world 
will be controlled by the foremost representative of American self- 
assertion in international politics. Imperialism was the most vital of 
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the issues involved in the electoral campaign. Most of the other differ- 
ences between the parties were blurred or shadowy. The Tariff was 
introduced pro forma, but no one really believes that there is any 
substantial divergence of principle on that point. High Protection 
has probably reached its zenith, and may begin to slope very slowly 
downwards, no matter which party is in power; neither of them 
could, or would, venture on any substantial advance towards genuine 
Free Trade. The defeat of the Bryanite Democrats at St. Louis has 
taken the currency out of party politics. On the Trusts, both say a 
good deal, and say it with equal obscurity. 

In all these matters the elector might easily feel that there was 
little to choose between Judge Parker and Mr. Roosevelt. But in 
temperament, in character, and in their outlook on affairs, there is 
a good deal to choose. The personality of the President was the 
real electoral asset of the Republicans, just as it was the strongest 
‘plank’ in the platform of the Democrats. Mr. Roosevelt was 
denounced as a kind of prancing Proconsul, an American Boulanger, 
who might perhaps use his 60,000 soldiers to subvert the Constitu- 
tion, and would in any case be sure to plunge the Union into the 
welter of world-politics, and hurry it’ upon every sort of aggressive 
adventure. Mr. Bryan says that the President’s ‘ big stick’ policy, 
his ‘ physical enthusiasm and love for war,’ are a direct menace to 
constitutional government, and a cause of justifiable alarm. The 
majority of American voters were, however, not alarmed. They do 
not believe in Mr. Bryan’s phantasmal Cesarism ; they know well 
enough that the liberties of eighty millions of people are in no danger 
from an army smaller than that of Belgium. They prefer the big 
stick to the painted reed. ‘The subject of Imperialism,’ says Mr. 
Bryan, ‘ is, all things considered, the most important of the questions 
at issue between the parties.’ If that is true, the Imperialists have 
won a striking victory. The policy of Mr. Roosevelt in China, in 
Central America, in South America, towards Germany, towards 
Turkey, towards Russia, has been endorsed by the constituencies. 
The President and the Secretary of State are enabled, they are indeed 
encouraged, to carry it further. 

And carried further it probably will be. On the very morrow of 
the elections two important pieces of information were cabled from 
America. The one was the announcement that the State Depart- 
ment had proposed to confer with the British Government on the 
subject of an Anglo-American Treaty of Arbitration ; the other, that 
the Navy Construction Board had propounded a ship-building scheme, 
which, if accepted by Congress, will make the United States the third, 
if not the second, maritime Power in the two hemispheres, within a 
very few years. We must take these two items together, and put 
them side by side with the intelligence that the President’s invitation 
to the Powers to enter upon another Peace Conference had taken 
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definite shape. They are parts of a scheme which seems to have 
been forming in the ambitious and comprehensive intellect of the 
American statesman. It is the big stick in a different form from 
that in which it presents itself to the indignant Democratic imagi- 
nation—the truncheon of the policeman, not the bludgeon of the 
swashbuckler. 

American opinion is undergoing a gradual evolution on these 
subjects, of which a stage is marked by the voting for the Electoral 
Colleges. On the one hand, by temperament and tradition, the 
people of the United States are eminently conservative in foreign 
affairs. They are easily moved by bluster and patriotic jingoism, 
especially at elections; and at a time, not distant, though happily 
now past, they rather enjoyed the sport of twisting the lion’s tail. 
But the great steady-going mass of middle-class people, mostly of 
Anglo-Saxon descent, who are the real rulers of the conglomerate 
nationality, have been brought up to a rooted belief in American 
political isolation. They would fight at any time to keep European 
aggression out of the two Americas ; but, apart from this, they have 
a deep distrust of mixing themselves up with the tangled politics of 
the older nations. They have always endeavoured to persuade them- 
selves that America was a separate enclave, and that it could survey 
the wars and diplomacies of Europe and Asia with serene indifference, 
listening unmoved to the far-off echoes of strife that rolled faintly 
across the Atlantic and the Pacific. But times have changed. For 
political purposes the Ocean has narrowed to a stream. The United 
States is itself a country with foreign dependencies, and in the Philip- 
pines it has its finger close to the throbbing pulse of Asia. It has 
ceased to be self-contained and self-dependent. With a gigantic export 
trade, still growing, which may presently be as large as that of all 
Europe, it cannot be indifferent to the political conditions of those vast 
reservoirs of humanity in which it must find its markets. Its citizens 
begin to discern the close relation between international politics and 
international trade; and they are learning the lesson, mastered 80 
reluctantly by ourselves through the troubled centuries, that no 
community, however great and however powerful, can release itself 
from the play of the forces that hold the peoples of this planet together 
or apart. 

This truth is being brought slowly home to the American intelli- 
gence ; but it is received doubtfully, and with more anxiety than 
enthusiasm. The Anglo-Saxon, uériusque juris, is essentially an isola- 
tion-loving, individualistic, person, whose aim is to ‘keep himself 
to himself,’ and to meddle with nobody who does not meddle with 
him. He likes to get behind a ring-fence, when he can. In that 
umbrageous heart of Sussex, where so much of immemorial antiquity 
still lingers, you may sometimes find an ancient farm, spaced off from 
the whispering woodlands by a broad belt of untilled pasture. It is 
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the mark of the primitive hamlet community, founded some thirteen 
centuries ago by a family of Teutonic or Scandinavian Colonists. 
Here they settled, these pioneers from beyond the Northern Sea ; 
they built their dwelling-houses, their granaries, their cattle-byres ; 
and round the whole they drew their tun or zareeba-like hedge of 
thorn and box, girt by the wide zone of rough grass and weed, that 
islanded them from an intrusive world. 

The characteristic has survived through the ages. In national, 
as well as domestic, affairs, non-intervention, laissez-faire, the policy 
of letting alone, and individual effort, are the aims of the race. They 
are aims which have been frustrated from generation to generation, 
constantly abandoned in practice, yet perpetually asserted in theory. 
There is some truth in the reproach of foreign critics that we have 
gone about the earth, interfering with everybody, and protesting 
all the while that we only wanted to be allowed to get on with our 
own business and had no concern with other people’s quarrels. But 
the fact is that almost every great English statesman and ruler, while 
genuinely anxious to limit the sphere of British activity abroad, has 
found himself compelled to enlarge it. A great nation is irresistibly 
drawn into the cosmic states-system, and must play its part there, if 
it would maintain its dignity and safety. China lies at the mercy 
of foreign aggression, as the penalty for living too long in a world 
of its own. 

Mr. Roosevelt was among the first of distinguished American 
public men to understand the application of these facts to the United 
States. Several years ago he put the case boldly : 


We cannot be huddled within our own borders and avow ourselves merely 
an assemblage of well-to-do hucksters, who care nothing for what happens 
beyond. Such a policy would defeat even its own end; for as the nations grow 
to have ever wider and wider interests, and are brought into closer and closer 
contact, if we are to hold our own in the strugg’e for naval and commercial 
supremacy, we must build up our power without our own borders. We must 
build the Isthmian canal, and we must grasp the points of vantage, which will 
enable us to have our say in deciding the destiny of the oceans of the East and 
West. 


He has gone even further. He has thrust aside the plea of non- 
interference, of cosmopolitan quietism, and preached openly the 
doctrine which Rudyard Kipling has thrown into verse. Mr. Roose- 
velt is quite willing to ‘take up the White Man’s burden.’ He has 
disclaimed all sympathy with that ‘mock humanitarianism which 
would prevent the great free, liberty- and order-loving races of the 
earth from doing their duty in the world’s waste places, because there 
must needs be some rough surgery at first.’ His general view is that 
‘it is for the interests of mankind to have the higher, supplant the 
lower, life,’ 

In the first instance, the founders of the new American Imperialism 
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were content with the Spanish islands. The Americans are in the 
Philippines on much the same moral title as ourselvesin Egypt. They 
blundered in, under a sudden pressure of events, not very clearly 
seeing what they were doing, not at all anxious to make a conquest ; 
and, having pushed themselves into the country, and rendered them- 
selves responsible for its future, just as we have done in Egypt, they 
have to remain; and not only that, but they must remain under 
conditions, which will ensure that the Filipinos do not relapse into 
anarchy or barbarism or medieval, priest-ridden, stagnation. The 
group must become an integral part of the modern civilised world. 
It was one of the weaknesses of the Democrats at the recent election 
that they would not frankly accept the situation. They fenced with 
it, in their Convention programme, in a fashion at once maladroit and 
disingenuous : 


We oppose, as fervently as did George Washington himself, an indefinite, 
irresponsible, discretionary and vague absolutism and a policy of colonial 
exploitation, no matter where or by whom invoked or exercised. . . . Wherever 
there may exist a people incapable of being governed under American laws, in 
consonance with the American Constitution, that people ought not to be a part 
of the American domain. We insist that we ought to do for the Filipinos what 
we have already done for the Cubans, and it is our duty to make that promise 
now; and, upon suitable guarantees of protection to citizens of our own and 
other countries, resident there at the time of our withdrawal, set the Filipino 
people upon their feet, free and independent, to work out their own destiny. 


This passage bears a rather curious resemblance to the woolly 
declarations of some prominent English Liberals during the first three 
or four years of our occupation of Egypt. The Policy of Scuttle, as it 
was sometimes called, was greatly disliked in England, and it is no 
more popular in the United States. Sensible Americans know that 
the assertion of it is both undignified and meaningless. It would 
be cowardly to run away from the Philippines, and it would also be 
impossible. If the Democrats came in, they would not be able to 
‘set the Filipino people upon their feet, free and independent,’ and 
they could not attempt to do it. The electors wisely preferred a 
statesman, who does not make these ridiculous pretences, and who 
regards the possession of the over-sea territories, not as a disagreeable 
burden, to be dropped as soon as circumstances allow, but as an 
honourable obligation, to be discharged with zeal and fidelity. 

But the Imperialist appetite vient en mangeant; the scope of 
Imperialist activity widens with each fresh accession. There is no 
help for it, and so the Americans are beginning to understand, with 
mingled elation and apprehension. They are now a Colonial Power, 
with special interests in the freedom of the seas, in addition to that 
of having more cargoes afloat upon it than any other people except 
ourselves. Therefore anything that interferes with the even flow of 
maritime commerce touches them closely. The United States is the 
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natural chief and champion of neutral nations in time of war ; for its 
gigantic export and import trade is still to a great extent carried in 
neutral bottoms. It is not possible for the Americans to survey a 
conflict on the seas, between two or more of the Naval Powers, with 
indifference. The Russians entered upon their war against Japan 
with the tranquil confidence that they would be permitted to practise 
the kind of nautical highway robbery, more or less recognised in the 
chaotic muddle of precedents and principles, which is dignified by the 
name of International Law. They have had to be reminded that 
this was an error, and to discover that the ‘rights’ of a belligerent 
do not include the right to steal and the right to commit assault with 
violence. 

We have done something ourselves, as in the case of the Peterburg 
and the Smolensk, to enforce the lesson; but we have moved tenta- 
tively and timidly, and with an evident desire not to raise funda- 
mental questions. For, to speak plainly, the bullying code which 
the Russians are trying to apply is largely of our creation; the 
‘Right of Search,’ with its confiscatory provisions, is very dear to our 
statesmen. They are still convinced that, if ever we come to a mari- 
time war, we shall continue to be, in the strategic sense, the aggressors ; 
that we shall be able to take the offensive, with the old swaggering 
superiority ; that with our commanding force we shall seal up and 
blockade all the coasts of our enemy; and that one of our main 
duties will be to chastise the neutrals who seek to bring him aid 
and comfort. We suppose ourselves to represent the overwhelming 
navy that can sweep the seas clear for our own commerce, with little 
interest in neutrals beyond that of seeing that they do not annoy us 
or interfere with our operations. Our traditional policy is to vindicate 
the claims of the maritime belligerent to do very much as he pleases, 
or as he can. So we have felt a little awkwardness in explaining to 
Russia that these examinations, and overhaulings, and visitations, 
and condemnations, though we practised them ourselves industriously 
in the days of sailing frigates and corvettes, are no longer tolerable. 

The opportunity of performing this service to civilised humanity 
lies with the United States; and it seems that President Roosevelt 
and his able Secretary of State do not propose to miss it. Mr. Hay’s 
Note, protesting against the Russian seizures of neutral vessels, is in 
some sense the beginning of an epoch. It is the most vigorous and 
direct assertion of the rights of neutrals which has been formulated 
for many years. The State Secretary emphatically refuses to admit 
the extravagant pretension that Russia, or any other Power, can 
add fresh articles to the Law of Nations by issuing a proclamation or 
obtaining a ‘decision’ in one of its own prize courts ; he repudiates 
the extensions which it has been sought to give to the doctrine of 
conditional contraband, and the claim which Russia has set up to 
establish a kind of paper blockade of the trade routes of the world. 
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The protest has had its effect. Russia, after some demur, was 
forced to abandon her extreme claims, and to place the question of 
conditional contraband on a footing which will at least relieve neutral 
shipping from a repetition of the series of threatening incidents that 
occurred during the opening months of the war. 

But Mr. Roosevelt does not intend to stop at this point. He 
aspires to protect trading nations from similar dangers in future. 
Hence his invitation to the Powers to combine in another Hague 
Conference. When we consider the traditions of American diplomacy, 
the standing dislike of the people of the Republic to go out of their 
way to court foreign complications, and their anxiety to avoid being 
involved in the mesh of European politics, this bold initiative must 
be deemed extremely remarkable. It might well be regarded as a 
new stage in the history of the United States, perhaps even the history 
of the world; provided, of course, that it is followed up. Some 
shrewd observers tell us that it was mere playing to the American 
peace gallery, that it was ‘ good politics’ for the President to counter 
the accusation of being a fire-eater and a militarist by coming for- 
ward as the promoter of international concord. One cannot think so. 
In the first place, it is not Mr. Roosevelt’s way ; in the second, it would 
seem that, having committed himself to this Conference, he would 
not care to incur the discredit of a fiasco. To the final ‘ Act’ of the 
Hague Convention, various pious opinions were added as a postscript. 
One of these was that a Conference ‘in the near future’ should con- 
sider the rights and duties of neutrals, and another, that it should 
discuss the inviolability of private property at sea. On this last point, 
official American opinion may be said to be committed. The Presi- 
dent, in his Message to Congress a year ago, registered his adhesion to 
‘this humane and beneficent principle,’ and he has been supported 
by Resolutions in both the House of Representatives and the Senate. 
It will not be the fault of the American State Department if the 
Conference separates without coming to an agreement on such a 
revision and definition of the rules of International Law as will safe- 
guard neutral sea-borne commerce in time of war. 

Whether this result is reached depends, to a large extent, upon 
the government and people of this country. In the last number of 
this Review, Sir John Macdonell' shows that it is high time for us 
to reconsider our established policy in this respect. The statements 
of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour at the close of last Session, 
and the whole course of our recent diplomacy, demonstrate that 
tenderness towards belligerents and harshness towards neutrals still 
determine our attitude. But,as Sir John explains, this sentiment is 
a little out of date. It takes no account of the changed conditions 
of the past few years. It assumes, not only that we are the first of 


1 *The Rights and Duties of Neutrals,’ in The Nineteenth Century and After 
for November 1904. 
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Naval Powers, but that our former predominance can be maintained. 
When we were searching cargoes in the Baltic in defiance of the Armed 
Neutrality, or when we seized the whole Danish Fleet and brought. it 
captive into the Channel, we had enemies but no real rival. And from 
the peace of 1815 until the later seventies there was only one foreign 
fleet, or at the most two, worth talking about in relation to our own. 

All this is now changed. There are seven great Naval Powers in 
Europe, Asia, and America. One of these, the United States, will, 
in a few years, possess a maritime torce not very far behind ours; 
it has a much larger taxable population, a greater iron and steel pro- 
duction, a longer coast-line on two oceans, more available wealth, 
and less occasion to expend its resources on military establishments. 
Some of the same considerations apply to Germany; with a great 
mercantile shipping, a numerous coastal population, a vast metal 
industry, and unbounded enterprise and ambition, it may provide 
itself with a navy nearer to ours than any that has been known since 
Trafalgar. And not far below these will follow France, Japan, Russia, 
all first-class Naval Powers ; not to mention Italy, and quite possibly, 
at no very distant date, China. We may, and must, keep the first 
place. But we shall not sweep the-seas as if no other flag existed. 
And if we endeavoured to enforce the system which Lord Stowell 
crystallised in his prize-courts, and which Russia has been endeavouring 
to apply, we might find ourselves faced by a much more formidable 
combination than any we could possibly have encountered a hundred 
years, or even thirty years, ago. Meanwhile we do the chief carrying 
trade of the. world; and any belligerent, as this Eastern war has 
shown, who begins to exercise the Right of Search, is likely to harass 
and injure a dozen British merchants for every one belonging to a 
foreign nation. In other words, our interests are now on the side of 
the neutrals, not against them. Are we to repeat our non possumus 
of Brussels in 1874 and The Hague of 1899, and declare that we can- 
not discuss the subject, for fear that the liberty of our captains and 
admirals might be unduly hampered in war time? Or shall we join 
with the United States in securing the rights of private traders and 
putting an end to the oppressive practices that have come down 
from a period when there was no law of the sea but that of the bigger 
crew and the heavier gun? If we accept the latter alternative, most 
of the Continental Powers would probably do the same ; it would not 
greatly matter if they did not. The Anglo-Saxon navies could enforce 


’ the law of the sea against all the world, if they chose. 


The mere suggestion that the armed force of the two English- 
speaking nations could be employed for such purposes would be 
indignantly repelled by many Americans. It is none of our business, 
they would say, to police the universe or to act as guardians of the 
rights of humanity. The task may be a noble one, but it is not cast 
upon us. We prefer to look after our own affairs, and to defend our 
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own interests when they are directly attacked. It remains to be seen 
whether President Roosevelt will be able, or willing, to convince his 
countrymen that mere immobility and passivity may sometimes be as 
bad a defence in peace as in war. A strong initiative is often necessary. 
Mr. Roosevelt and his Cabinet have themselves taken it very boldly, 
and perhaps rather unscrupulously, in Panama, energetically enough 
against Turkey and Morocco, somewhat more cautiously, but with 
firmness, in regard to Manchuria. So far they have received the 
undoubted support of their fellow-citizens. The Democrats made 
nothing out of their impeachment of the President on these points. 
A few years ago they would have been more successful. The caution, 
the provincialism, of the great mass of the sober stay-at-home electors, 
would have been alarmed at these adventures. The Democratic 
candidate, on this occasion, preached to deaf ears, when he denounced 
the abandonment of the non-intervention policy, the dangerous 
exploring of ‘ untried paths,’ the following of new ideals, which appealed 
to ambition and the imagination. ‘It is essential more than ever to 
adhere strictly to the traditional policy of the country as formulated 
by its first President, to invite friendly relations with all nations, 
while avoiding entangling alliances with any.’ 

Entangling alliances! It is a good phrase, a phrase not unknown 
to our own political controversy. It has a congenial sound, as | 
have said, to the Anglo-Saxon householder, who does not want to 
‘entangle’ himself with any strange persons, if he can help it. But 
sometimes he cannot help it, unless he is to suffer various incon- 
veniences. Is it a certain consciousness of this truth, which renders 
Americans much more tolerant of President Roosevelt’s spirited 
foreign policy, and much more impervious to the Democratic invoca- 
tions of the ancient idols, than they otherwise might be ? The feeling, 
to which Mr. Roosevelt appeals, is a little vague, and not clearly 
articulate at present ; but it is gathering force, as these movements 
do in America, and it may come to be held, by large numbers of 
people, with something like the passionate intensity with which the 
people of New England repudiated the Slave Power. There is a 
growing conviction that war is simply a survival of obsolete bar- 
barism, a nuisance and a danger to civilisation at large, and that it 
may become part of the ‘ White Man’s burden’ to sit down on the 
thing altogether, or at least to see that it is kept within bounds. 

As practical men, American statesmen are aware that neither 
peace conferences nor treaties of arbitration will carry us very fat 
towards the goal. Every law implies what the jurists used to call a 
sanction—the knowledge that it is laid down by a superior power, 
which in the last resort is prepared to enforce it. International Law 
has no sanction ; and that is why it is not law at all, but only custom 
and vaguely established practice, which nations will follow no longet 
than it suits them to do so. We want not merely a tribunal, but 4 
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policeman—a policeman with a big stick. And we should get our 
international guardian of the peace, if the pacific industrial com- 
munities, having first thoroughly armed themselves, were to make it 
known that any disturbance of the public order, any wanton aggres- 
sion or violence, would be repressed by the strong hand : that any two 
peoples who had a quarrel, which could not be settled by mutual 
agreement, would be required to submit the dispute to the decision, 
not of force but of a properly constituted court of arbitration. 

That is the ideal. It may never be reached; but the only way 
to approach it is by binding alliances between great Powers, or an 
efficient majority of them, willing and able to ‘levy execution,’ if 
necessary, upon offenders. The two European alliances, that of 
the central States on the one hand, and that of France and Russia 
on the other, have undoubtedly served the purpose of keeping the 
Continent at peace by rendering war too dangerous. Is it fantastic 
to hope that the precedent might be applied on a wider stage, and 
with less doubtful motives? Supposing that Great Britain and the 
United States entered into an agreement to employ their splendid 
navies, their immense moral and material force, for certain common 
beneficial objects ? They would not, in the first instance, look for any- 
thing so utopian as the repression of all international hostilities. But 
they might aim at securing two things : first, that a war, if it did break 
out, should be ‘ localised’ and confined to the parties directly con- 
cerned ; secondly, that in any case the freedom of the seas should 
be maintained, and neutral commerce protected. Such a League 
of Peace would almost certainly be joined by Japan, probably by 
Italy, possibly by France. In the end it might include Russia and 
Germany as well, and so bring about that ‘ Areopagus ’ of the nations, 
which may eventually substitute the Rule of Law for the Rule of 
Might in international politics. 

The establishment of any pact of this nature would be a delicate, 
a difficult, and, in some ways, a perilous, enterprise ; for, if hastily or 
clumsily attempted, it might make matters worse and precipitate 
the conflicts it is designed to avert. But if a beginning is to be made, 
it would seem that it can come more easily from the United States 
than from any other Power; since the Washington Government can 
take the initiative without incurring the immediate dangers, or pro- 
voking the animosities, which must beset any other Foreign Office. 
Mr. Roosevelt will be a bold man if he sets himself seriously to over- 
come the prepossession of his countrymen for isolation and conserva- 
tism in external affairs. But the President has never lacked courage 
and ambition ; and much more surprising things might happen than 
that the foundations should be laid of a League of Peace, based on 
& genuine and effective Anglo-Saxon Alliance, before it is time for 
him to quit the Executive Mansion. 

Stpney Low. 
3x2 
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WHAT THE FRENCH DOCTORS SAW 


Ir is scarcely seven weeks ago since the medical world of London was 
stirred to its depths by the arrival on our shores of a detachment of 
medical brothers, 150 strong, from the hospitals and medical schools 
of Paris. This invasion of the Gauls was not unexpected, but coming 
at the moment when the holiday bloom was still fresh on the cheek, 
and a nut-brown tinge told joyous tales of weeks spent on Alpine 
heights, moor, sea, river, or lawn, the faculty had to bestir itself to 
get ready in time to do honour to the occasion. Scarcely were port- 
manteaus unpacked and houses divested of their wrappings before 
the M.D.’s of the République Francaise were upon them. Still, the 
Royal Colleges were equal to the occasion, for if the time allowed was 
short, they made up in energy and resource with such effect that nothing 
was wanting when the supreme moment arrived to emphasise the 
entente cordiale. 

All doors were open: the language of la belle France was ready 
to greet them, and even the rustiest French was polished up to sound 
like new. Banqueting-halls were filled to overflowing, Christmas was 
forestalled, and hospitable boards groaned ,under ‘the : roast. beefs. 
flaming plum-puddings, and seductive mince-pies, which Frenchmen 
with native politeness felt bound to honour because it was the national 
food! Thus were the brothers of France received by the outstretched 
hands of England’s friendship. r 

The second day after their arrival hap on were delighted to see ‘ the 
famous London fog,’ and among other things that rejoiced them was 
the beauty of the English children. Their.philosophy, however, could 
not quite accept the evidence that all'our children, were beautiful; 
hence the question arose, What did we do with the ugly ones ? 

But in order to see at least a little of what the. French doctors 
saw in extenso it will be necessary now.to follow them into some of 
the haunts of science and be, prepared to enter a new and recently 
discovered world; one still full,of.mystery, but presenting many 
fairy tales to the uninitiated. With ears receptive, and eyes capable 
of looking into the depths, and watching under the microscope the 
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minute organisms which influence our lives so largely for good and 
evil, we must also be prepared for emotions fluctuating between hope 
for the future and haunting fears, before more definite knowledge 
can be attained. 

On the Thames Embankment, in Savoy Place, there stands a 
noble building, opened a few. years ago by Queen Victoria, known as 
the Examination Hall and Imperial Laboratory for Cancer Research 
of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. It is flanked on 
the one side by the Savoy Restaurant, and on the other by Somerset 
House and King’s College. Passing through the large hall, we ascend 
to the top floor, where we find ourselves in a corridor giving access to 
a row of laboratories all devoted to the one purpose—cancer research. 
The Director and General Superintendent receives us in the white 
linen coat of office, and bids us welcome to his den. It is by no means 
a pretty place, nor exactly comfortable. No easy-chair is there to 
tempt the silent worker to pursue his researches through the mazes of 
‘tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.’ All is stern, the few chairs 
uncompromising ; the stool placed in exact relation to the microscope 
is well worn, and does not move. Over the mantelpiece is a black- 
board with strange markings, red and blue, significant to trained eyes, 
but incomprehensible to the untrained. A row of queerly bound 
books adorns the shelves, which also contain a variety of things of 
which these books speak. Before going further let us see what these 
books contain. 

They contain a heterogeneous mass of papers, not bound and 
trimmed, but loose and filed, ready for reference, and all bearing on 
the one special subject—cancer research. These papers have come 
in from all parts of the British Empire at the instance of our late 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, who last year issued the following 
circular : 


Mr. Chamberlain to the Governors of all Colonies. 


(Circular.) Downing Street, May 27, 1903. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that a fund has been started in this 
country for the purpose of promoting investigations into all matters connected 
with or bearing on the causes, prevention, and treatment of Cancer and 
Malignant Disease, and that the Scheme of which copies are enclosed has been 
approved by the Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, who have undertaken control of the inquiry. 

(2) I also enclose copies of a Memorandum prepared by the Honorary 
Treasurer of the fund, giving further information as to the origin of the Scheme 
and the progress which has been made with it. 

(3) I need scarcely emphasise the importance of this inquiry, and I request 
that you will further its objects as far as possible by giving publicity to the 
information contained in this despatch, and by any other means which may 


appear to you to be suitable. 
I have &c. 


J. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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ScHEME. 
I. Objects of the Fund. 
In order to promote investigations into all matters connected with or bearing 


on the causes, prevention, and treatment of Cancer and Malignant Disease, 
steps shall be taken : 


(1) To provide, extend, equip, and maintain laboratories to be devoted to 
Cancer Research. 


(2) To encourage Researches on the subject of Cancer within the United 
Kingdom or in the British Dominions beyond the seas. 

(3) To assist in the development of Cancer Research in various Hospitals 
and Institutions approved by the Executive Committee. 

(4) And generally to provide means for systematic investigation into the 
causes, prevention, and treatment of Cancer. 

Should the objects of the fund be attained by the discovery of the cause 
and nature of Cancer and of an effective method of treatment, the Royal 
Colleges, with the consent of the Trustees, shall be empowered to utilise the 
fund either (a) for equipping with the necessities for such treatment such 
Hospitals as they may select, or (b) forwarding research into other diseases. 

There shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, Trustees, Honorary Treasurer, 
General Committee and Executive Committee of the Fund. 

The Office of the Fund shall (with the consent of the Royal Colleges) be at 
the Examination Hall, Victoria Embankment. 


Without enlarging further, it is sufficient to say that our French 
visitors were deeply impressed with the organisation thus adopted for 
gathering together the records of our hospitals and medical experi- 
ence from all parts of our Colonies, and bringing them to the one 
home centre. Since Mr. Chamberlain’s retirement Mr. Lyttelton has 
followed the same course most assiduously, and the India Office and 
Foreign Office, fully recognising the importance of the work, have 
also issued despatches of a similar kind to governors and medical 
officers. Thus the investigation of cancer is placed on a uniform 
basis throughout widely divergent races, regions, and isolated com- 
munities for the common benefit of all nations. 

Turning from the files of official reports, we shall now direct our 
attention to the row of microscopes before us to find therein the justi- 
fication of these efforts on the part of our far-seeing statesmen. At 
first we can only discern under the lens a mere conglomeration of 
cells, specks, and streaks. With the aid, however, of the monitor by 
our side, the general chaos soon falls into order; the eye is able 
to follow the oral explanation, and the mind is at length able to 
form some faint conception of the life-history of this dreadful 
disease. 

To understand properly this life-history it is necessary to remember 
that all living things throughout the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
are composed of cells, springing in the first instance from one single 
cell. All these cells are nucleated, and from the moment of fertilisa- 
tion begin to divide and subdivide and form into clusters of cells, till, 
in the final grouping of specialised cells, we have the highest order of 
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being at one end of the biological chain, and the humblest at the other. 
After birth there is no sudden break ; the cells continue the process of 
multiplication till maturity is attained and growth ceases. All now 
remains normal during the years that intervene between youth and 
age, when a gradual degeneration sets in, but what causes the normal 
cells to spring once again into activity and appear in abnormal shape 
is the point yet to be determined. One school adheres to the purely 
parasitic theory, the more modern to that of renewed cellular growth 
taking a malignant form. 

This disease, we are told, pervades the whole vertebrate kingdom, 
human beings civilised and savage, animals wild and domesticated, 
the fish of the river and sea. External agencies have no causative 
influence. Further, it cannot be transplanted from one species to 
another species, but can be transplanted subcutaneously from one 
mouse to another of the same species. It is not found to be 
infectious, or transmissible in any other way, and theories as to 
cancer houses and heredity have to be given up. The specimens of 
malignant growths taken from the human being, an animal, and a 
fish, which we are examining at present under the microscopes, show 
no difference ; the features are alike in all. 

Without going too far into the genesis of this disease and intri- 
cacies of this research, it is curious to learn that the manner of life con- 
cerning this organism can be fully traced under the microscope. In 
an active rapid growth the cells can be seen preparing for fertilisation, 
and the actual conjugation of the nuclei from one cell to that adjoining 
can be observed. Again, in the slow growths, the same phenomena 
can be seen accompanied by a disposition on the part of the nuclear 
process to abort. Whether this conjugation of cells is the initial 
phenomenon in the cancer cycle must be settled, we are told, by 
further investigations ; but 
it is certain that such conjugation would explain without further assumption 
the characteristics of malignant tumours; their local but occasionally poly- 
centric origin ; their independence and behaviour as a new organism; their 
power of invasion, their differentiation in the direction of the ‘mother ’ tissue; 
the phenomenon or artificial transmission with all its limitations, and the 


superaddition of malignant properties to the tissues of those complicated 
tumours which are undoubtedly of congenital origin.’ 


Before leaving we anxiously inquire about the fund for this vast 
work. ‘Ah! that is always too low for the work to be done, but, 
thanks to Mr. W. Waldorf Astor, the sum of 20,000]. was added to 
the fund last year to enable us to fight on.’ 

Let us try to imagine this worker at his work when all is quiet. 
Here he does not bind himself to the recognised eight hours, but 
occasionally keeps his solitary vigil amidst the shaded lamps till 
midnight, trying to wrest from Nature her secrets, and absorbed in 


1 Report of the Cancer Research Fund. 
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all that is revealed to him from that strange world of disease. As the 
knowledge to be gained and benefits to accrue to the public are 
limited or expanded just in proportion to the funds available, it is 
curious to reflect that here in the house of beneficent science the 
means are all too small, while in the restaurant next door the beau 
monde assemble night after night to pour out in fleeting joys the 
superabundant money ! 

In following the track of the French doctors we shall best maintain 
the sequence by adjourning now to the Middlesex Hospital, which 
carries on cancer research with all the advantages of a clinique. This 
is the only hospital in London—perhaps in the kingdom—with a 
special endowment for the maintenance of special wards for cancer 
cases, the sufferers to be kept till ‘ relieved by art, or released by death.’ 
These wards now occupy a separate wing, with separate entrance-hall 
and staircase, but not without channels of communication with the 
rest of the building. 

On entering these wards the first impression made on the mind is 
the astonishing cheerfulness of the patients, and the little evidence 
of suffering. In the face of this the doctors cannot understand why 
this disease is regarded with such dread when there are many mitiga- 
tions and so many worse diseases to be encountered, so far as actual 
suffering goes. Fatal it may or may not be; early surgery always 
gives hope, but great suffering they find the exception, not the rule. 
One woman was found weeping, not from pain, but because her com- 
panion in the next bed had been quietly removed an hour before. 
The vacant place would before long be filled again by a newcomer, 
who would soon restore cheerfulness by exciting a general interest 
and presenting a fresh field for gossip. The women soon become 
domesticated and reconciled, feeling grateful for the rest after a life 
of toil, and for the care expended on them until the initial conditions 
are fulfilled. 

Coming fresh from the microscopes, it was curious to see how 
innocently unconscious the patients were as to what was the matter 
with them au fond. The trustfulness, however, was beautiful; we 
could not wish it otherwise, and one’s philanthropic sense was gratified 
by the prettiness, comfort, and purity of the wards, and the quiet 
goodness of the nurses. 

One thing here that struck the French doctors was the way in 
which the wards were adorned with plants and cut flowers. At first 
they thought it was in honour of their visit, but on being told they 
were the voluntary gifts of the philanthropic, and were an abiding 
feature of all our hospitals, they joined heartily in a little merriment 
over the scientific aspects of the matter. 

a Having visited the wards, we are now taken through various 
passages, and up staircases till we get nearer the sky and microscopes, 
to find ourselves once more among laboratories devoted to clinical 
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and cancer research. Here we are shown by Dr. Bonney the differ- 
ence between the malignant and non-malignant cells under the lens. 
The line of research is similar to that we have already seen, the con- 
clusion arrived at being that the reproduction of cancer cells occurs 
similarly, but with slight variation, to the reproduction of normal 
tissue cells. They consider the development of disease is due to some 
abnormality of growth occurring in normal cells, and do not regard it 
as an invasion from without of any special parasite. 

In this laboratory there was a particular instrument which greatly 
excited the natural inventive genius of the French, who are curious 
in respect of all kinds of physical apparatus. This apparatus was 
designed and carried out by Dr. Lazarus Barlow, Director of the 
Cancer Research Laboratory, and Mr. Hillier, to enable the student to 
keep the microscopic slides he is examining under the microscope at 
blood heat. It is in fact a warm plate which maintains an equal 
temperature, very simple to look at, but in reality a deeply compli- 
cated arrangement of metals—silver, brass, mercury, iron, an alloy of 
platinum and iridium, manganese and aluminium, each having its 
special part to play in bringing about a complete whole, the result 
being a very useful and perfect aid to research. 

Another object of interest was the charts and records of every 
case of cancer since 1746, when the special wards were established. 
These charts have shown that cancer in women gradually increased 
to about the year 1874, since when it has maintained a constant level. 
On the other hand, cancer in men has steadily increased from the 
first. This experience has been confirmed by the charts of St. George’s 
Hospital, which similarly record a fixed level for women, and one 
still rising for men. 

On looking along the charts recording the seat of attack in women 
I was struck by its being so much associated with the nature of their 
sex, when it was explained that the tendency in that direction was 
curiously synchronous with mothers ceasing to nurse their own chil- 
dren ; among the rich because they would not, among the poor because 
they could not on account of going out to work. In former times 
this was different, and the seat of cancer was more general, as in the 
lower animals, where no such specialisation exists; but it was clear 
that the birth of a child followed by the forcible repression of the 
nourishment provided by nature was a violation of nature’s laws. It 
was said to be bad for recovery, bad for the child in the present, 
and in the future led to Cegeneration in new generations to come. 

In the next laboratory, that of Clinical Research, a great deal of 
business was going on; for whereas the physicians at work in the 
wards down below can form their own conclusions as to the nature 
of the malady from experience and symptoms, it is up here that the 
diagnosis is definitely determined. 

In the adjoining laboratory the Director, Mr. Foulerton, and 
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Dr. Bonney, are carrying on researches in connection with puerperal 
fever, a disease from which hundreds of women die annually after 
childbirth owing to insanitary dwellings, and also to infection con- 
veyed by untrained midwives, and other causes. 

The special microbes which cause this fever belong to the family 
of streptococci, not one alone, but many members of the family, 
having the power to produce this terrible disease. This fact adds 
not a little to the difficulty of finding the right protective serum for 
the particular case. 

After examining a long series of cases of more or less severe puer- 
peral fever, a number of strains of streptococcus have been obtained, 
many of which possess distinctive characters, and presumably produce 
different toxins (poisons) requiring different antitoxins for their 
successful treatment. These organisms were cultivated and their 
toxins obtained. For the last two years these toxins have been 
injected from time to time into the veins of a horse, so that at the 
present time the serum of that horse contains antitoxins capable of 
neutralising the poisons produced by seven different strains of strepto- 
coceus which have been isolated from different cases of puerperal 
fever direct. By this method the chances of success by the injection 
of this serum into the blood of stricken mothers is enormously increased. 
In practice it has only been known for a short time, but good results 
in severe cases have been obtained by its use. The fever is found to 
abate soon after each inoculation until recovery takes place. 

To continue on the track of the French doctors we must follow 
them now to the Lister Institute, which, thanks to Lord Iveagh, has 
been rescued from want and enabled to extend its work in chemistry 
and bacteriology. 

Down in the basement we find Professor McFadyean busy crushing 
the microbes of typhoid fever in order to extract what he calls the 
cell-juice : in other words, the toxin (poison) which is used to produce 
the serum henceforth to be used for those who desire it, or in the 
army when troops are sent out to dangerous localities and war. He 
and his assistant together have devised ingenious mechanical means for 
accomplishing the crushing of the cells in three hours, a process which 
hitherto in Koch’s laboratory has taken a week. This contrivance 
greatly interested our confréres, who saw the machine worked by 
electricity. First of all the typhoid bacilli have to be cultivated from 
the parent cells of the original disease in culture tubes. In the 
microbes’ kitchen, close by, the food they thrive best upon is carefully 
prepared and poured over thie flat inside of large glass bottles. This 
is a gelatine of Iceland moss, which does not go soft during the culti- 
vation and is called agar. From the culture tube a little of the growth 
is taken, then mixed with a little sterilised water and washed over the 
surface of the agar. The fluid is now poured off, the neck of the bottle 
is closed with cotton wool, and the seeds, if I may so call them, are 
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left to grow. Next day a fine crop of typhoid can be seen flourishing 
in this scientific garden, where the soil in relation to crops is so well 
considered. When the correct pathological moment arrives the 
growth on the surface of the agar is scraped off and subjected to a 
marvellous process of washing and drying, the machinery at work all 
the time and the electric sparks adding weirdness to the scene. At 
one stage they are placed in a small copper cylinder which is made to 
revolve very rapidly, leaving the microbes in a sticky mass adhering 
to the side. The copper containing this precious mass is now placed 
in a bath of liquid air 180 degrees below freezing-point, and so closed 
up that during the freezing and crushing no particle can escape alive 
in the form of dust. To ensure this, the rod or piston which is working 
rapidly up and down is made to pass through carbolic acid, which 
would immediately arrest and devitalise any that might perchance 
get out. 

We have now the crushed substance still vital, notwithstanding 
the severe treatment. Again it is washed and wrapped round the 
outside of a porcelain bougie, from which the water is drawn by a 
suction tube inside the bougie, till finally in a small phial we have 
the pure essence of typhoid in a clear liquid of cell juice, the object 
of their desire. These phials are next sent down to Elstree, the 
country part of the establishment, where the fluid is passed through 
the living laboratory of the horse, to yield at the right therapeutical 
moment a serum which can safely be passed into the blood of man to 
protect him against the danger of the disease. 

Having seen something of this process and heard the rest, we pass 
into the next room, where the air we breathe is being liquefied by 
immense and intricate machinery to provide the small cold bath we 
have seen at work in crushing living objects so minute that they can- 
not be efficiently dealt with in any other way. 

The next room we are taken to is the microbes’ soup kitchen, 
where several highly trained and most learned chefs in white linen 
overalls are composing dainty repasts for the microbes. Their tastes 
require the most careful study, and fine adjustment and proportion of 
ingredients, before they consent to live or thrive in the laboratory. 
Over the fire potatoes are steaming in a caldron, and in the course 
of a few days these same potatoes may be found under glass covers 
with flourishing growths of various diseases on the top. In various 
pots and pans the most savoury soups are in progress—chicken 
broth, meat broth, beef jelly, all specially prepared to suit the various 
wants of the many little families about to be artificially reared. 

At St. Mary’s Hospital the first thing that pleased the French 
visitors was the admirable out-patient department, which forms the 
basement of the new Clarence wing. In the large central hall the 
patients await their turn, and the consulting rooms all round are 
adapted specially to the needs of the various departments. This is 
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of great advantage alike to patients and medical students. In the eye 
department, for instance, they had all the latest developments for 
operations—dark room for ophthalmoscopic cases, and new electric- 
light apparatus for examining the eyes, &c. 

After looking round the wards, Professor A. E. Wright gave them 
a lecture on that intricate subject—the therapeutic inoculation of 
bacterial vaccines. To put it simply, it amounts to this—that dis- 
ease due to bacteria may arise either in consequence of their mere 
presence, or in consequence of the action of their poisonous products. 
Now the body of a healthy person does not suffer patiently this 
foreign invasion, for Nature has provided the blood with the all- 
important white cells called phagocytes, which are there to oppose 
and destroy, if possible, the invaders. In some diseases the attack 
is made mainly on the bacteria, these little specks we see under the 
microscope, which are taken up, devoured, and digested by the trans- 
parent white cells called phagocytes. In certain other diseases the 
fluids of the body generate substances (antitoxins) which have the 
power to render innocuous the poisons produced by the action of the 
bacteria. There is, however, a third group of diseases which has proved 
refractory to each of these remedial measures provided by Nature, 
and it is here that Professor Wright has stepped in by endeavouring 
to combine both procedures, and to apply his conception practically. 
It is not difficult to understand that when a patient is sinking under 
disease it may be due either to the invasion of bacteria in too great a 
force for the white blood-cells (phagocytes) to deal with, or to failure 
to produce enough of the antidote to neutralise the poison created by 
their action. Professor Wright, by uniting the observations of the 
French and German schools in these directions, claims that by special 
treatment it is possible to cause the body fluids of unresponsive 
patients to acquire or reacquire the power so to prepare or affect 
the bacteria that they become, as it were, served up in a less inimical 
form, and are then greedily devoured by the white cells of the patient, 
who, without this treatment, would or might long continue a victim 
to\their ravages. 

We must now leave the metropolis for the moment and follow 
the French doctors to the School of Tropical Medicine at the Albert 
Docks. Here, once again, they were struck by the propelling influ- 
ence of our late Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, whose keen 
recognition of the benefits likely to arise did so much to establish 
this new branch of research in our midst. The hospital, being so 
close to the docks, receives patients from all parts of the East, who 
step in, or are carried in, straight from the ships. The reception hall 
presents am aspect truly oriental, with the turbaned sick sitting round 
in every attitude of suffering, awaiting their turn for medical atten- 
tion. 

Here they were shown the large new laboratory, with thirty-six 
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students at work, the residential quarters, mess-rooms, museum, &c., 
and more recent additions to tropical pathology, as the Tympanosoma 
Gambiense, the reputed cause of sleeping sickness, and the recog- 
nised cause of a grave form of recurring fever in tropical Africa to 
which more than one European has already succumbed. 

They were also shown the newly discovered Leishman body—a 
disease germ which promises to occupy a very important place in the 
growing list of tropical pathogenic agents. It is now recognised as 
the cause of what used to be called ‘ malarial cachexia’ (or at least 
one form of malarial cachexia), and is probably the germ cause of 
Oriental sore, known locally as Delhi boil, Scinde sore, Bagdad boil, 
&c. Besides these curiosities they were shown microscopic prepara- 
tions illustrative of the various tropical disease germs and their life- 
history, in insect and other intermediaries. In the tropical wards of 
this hospital they were shown cases of leprosy, beri-beri, dysentery, 
liver abscess, malaria, and a variety of other diseases of tropical 
origin. 

The school, recognising the importance of the study of protozoa 
and other kinds of animal parasites, is about to establish (funds per- 
mitting) two new chairs, one for ‘medical protozoology, and one for 
medical helminthology, subjects which have not hitherto received the 
recognition they deserve either in our laboratories or in our teaching 
institutions. It is felt that the scientific study of the grim causes 
of tropical diseases is the best foundation for scientific treatment and 
prevention. 

The Frenchmen were much impressed by the spaciousness, cleanli- 
ness, discipline, and comfort of the wards, and by the variety of races 
represented by the patients. 

At the Westminster Hospital great interest was taken in a patient 
—a young man—suffering from a disease which is fortunately very 
rare. It is rapid paralysis, beginning at the feet and spreading 
upwards till all muscular power throughout the body is lost in fifteen 
days. The origin of this malady was diagnosed as being in the spinal 
cord, and accordingly a syringe was plunged into his back and some 
of the fluid drawn off and placed under the microscope. Away up on 
the wonderful roof of this hospital is a clinical laboratory, and here 
the fluid was examined and the cause of the disease discovered in a 
microbe distinguished as the ‘ tetracoccus "—simply four little black 
specks clustered together forming a square, and many such appearing 
in groups. 

Under proper treatment recovery began at the head and continued 
steadily downward till the lost power was recovered, and now, like 
many hospital patients, he was very much pleased with himself. 

The operation room in this hospital is quite up to date, with an 
adjoining vestibule for the administration of chloroform before the 
patient is wheeled into the pale green-tiled chamber, where every- 
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thing—surgeon, assistants, nurses, instruments—is ready and await- 
ing him. 

On the roof new rooms have been built for the use of the Réntgen 
rays, electrical bath, &c., and communicate by covered ways through 
the open air like cloisters. 

At the National Hospital forthe Epileptic and Paralytic the French 
doctors saw Sir Victor Horsley remove a tumour from a man’s brain, 
the man being completely paralysed. A few days later I could 
testify personally that the man could move his legs and arms quite 
freely, and, although not allowed to raise his head from the pillow, 
was enjoying a generous slice of Swiss roll and a very good tea. The 
man was still filled with astonishment at the sudden change in him- 
self. The ward in which he lay was close to the operating room, and 
is kept specially for these cases. While operating the surgeon wears 
an electric lamp fixed over his forehead, by which he is enabled to 
see right through the brain. Here, again, may be seen a perfect 
operation room, all white tiles and tessellated pavement, with an 
electric fan to cool the air, and radiators to warm it. In an ante- 
room the patient is put under the anesthetic, and in a vestibule a 
row of indiarubber boots of all sizes stands ready for nurses and assist- 
ants to save them getting wet feet by standing in pools of water 
during the operation. On a rail hangs a row of thin indiarubber 
gloves, ready for the use of surgeon and assistants. 

In another ward a woman had to go through a remarkable process 
of stretching the neck every day to cure trembling—a form of paralysis 
agitans of the head. When asked if she liked it she shook her head, 
but smiled when the nurse brought forward the ‘ gallows’ to show 
how it was done. It was one of the cases where this particular treat- 
ment was found to do good. 

At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital the French doctors had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing how our oldest and best endowed hospital could 
carry on excellent work under all the disabilities of old age. Could 
these ancient walls speak, they could tell many a tale of hopeless 
suffering in times gone by, suffering which no benevolence could relieve 
while the true cause of disease was unknown, and surgeons, in giving 
relief with one hand, dealt death all unconsciously with the other. 
A large picture on the wall shows the surgeon pouring oil and wine 
into the wound of a patient, a custom resorted to from ancient times 
as a healing measure ; but there was no scientific knowledge to direct 
and improve upon this early effort at antiseptic treatment, and with- 
out safeguards little good was done. Again, Ambroise Paré’s method 
of searing the wounds with red-hot irons was a further attempt at 
antiseptics, but often failed to save where shock from suffering killed. 
The walls that once were death-traps are now kept scrupulously 
clean, and the homely comfort of the wards, the excellent food and 
good nursing, excited the admiration of the doctors. On the top 
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floor were wards for ehildren suffering from infectious diseases, one 
ward being rigorously shut off from another. The ward set aside for 
diphtheria excited much interest, as the cases were all treated with 
the anti-diphtheric serum worked out by Dr. Roux, of the Institut 
Pasteur, the serum of all others found to be the most certain in its 
immediate effects if given early enough. In the medical wards were 
several cases of typhoid fever. One was that of a young man, the 
victim of oysters, who had had two relapses and was in the eighty- 
first day of his illness. Another case was that of one of the Queen’s 
Jubilee nurses, who lay, with flushed cheeks, looking very ill, but 
hoping and longing to get back to her work among the poor of the 
London slums. 

Here, as in the London Hospital and other great hospitals of 
London, the neat appearance of the nurses, their perfect training, 
and numbers, excited not only the admiration of the doctors but 
their envy. In Paris, since the sisterhoods had been scattered, the 
gaps had never been filled up, and the difficulty of getting nurses 
was a real one. It was feared that French mothers would never 
consent to allow the freedom necessary for daughters who might 
desire to follow this vocation and make themselves useful in a 
sphere where their services are required, not only at home, but in the 
colonies and all the world over. 

Of the many hospitals visited by the French surgeons and physi- 
cians there was just one which was far from disposed to open its 
doors, owing to an unhappy consciousness of being out of date. This 
was King’s College Hospital, which never ceases to proclaim its 
readiness to move to a less expensive neighbourhood when the public 
provide the necessary means. The site for this new hospital has 
already been given by the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P., and the site 
of the old will yield an income of 6,000/. a year; but, pending the 
hoped-for change, the hospital as it stands is not proud of itself in 
these advanced times. It has become what the Scotch call ‘ cassy- 
faced,’ anglice causeway-faced—that is, a disposition to keep in the 
back streets rather than be seen in the front. Still, drawbacks not- 
withstanding, this was the hospital the French doctors elected to see, 
and accordingly drove up, a considerable party, one morning at eleven 
o'clock, and asked permission to visit Lister’s theatre. The most 
advanced hospital in the world had little interest for them compared 
with the hospital where Lister led the reform of all surgical practice by 
the introduction of true antiseptics thirty-five years ago. The theatre, 
with the semicircle of raised benches, is still what it was in his day, 
and is still doing duty as operating theatre and class-room com- 
bined—a combination now universally condemned. With all the sur- 
roundings just as they were in Lister’s day, the operating theatre had 
an archaic interest for the French that nothing else had. It was the 
centre whence modern teaching spread to all other London hospitals. 
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It was here the reduction in mortality told its own tale. With the 
fundamental principle everywhere adopted and universally the same, 
this ‘ cassy-faced ’ hospital forms the keystone of all the proud edifices 
that have since been reared in all parts of the civilised world for the 
care of the sick and the scientific education of medical men. Re- 
flecting on all these things, it must have struck our intelligent neigh- 
bours as a curious irony of fate that left this hospital behind in the 
general advance, a parent repudiated by her children, when of all 
hospitals this should stand out a model to the world, and a monu- 
ment to the reformer to whom the world owes so much. 

While the French doctors were always ready to accentuate their 
profound respect for Lister, the English were not behind in acknow- 
ledging all that we owe to Pasteur, and to that early entente cordiale 
that existed between these two men when they formed, in the teeth 
of fierce opposition, a ‘ brotherhood of science labouring to diminish 
the sorrows of humanity.’ 

As we are all now aware, Lord Lister was the first medical apostle 
who believed in the word of Pasteur. The word was conveyed to 
his brain while sitting in his armchair (at Glasgow) reading Pasteur’s 
researches sur les corpuscules organisés qui existent dans Vatmo- 
sphere. We can imagine him, with attention riveted on all he was 
learning, as it gradually dawned on his mind that herein lay the 
whole explanation of things going wrong with wounds. It was the 
drawing up of a curtain that revealed to him the immense possi- 
bilities which have since been realised. 

In the Institut Pasteur we have a living, working monument 
raised by the contributions of all nations to honour for ever the name 
of Pasteur. In a beautiful tomb he lies in the crypt down below at 
rest ; but the words he wrote to his father on receiving the prize for 
experimental physiology from the Academy forty-five years ago seem 
to rise from that tomb like a prayer that has been heard—‘ God 
grant that by my persevering labours I may bring a little stone to 
the frail and ill-assured edifice of our knowledge of those deep mysteries 
of life and death, where all our intellects have so lamentably failed.’ 

Let us, then, welcome the entente cordiale so happily begun, and 
do our share in encouraging scientific research and spreading the 
knowledge gained over every part of the earth. By this means alone 
can we hope to save suffering and needless death, with all the miseries 
that haunt the track of ignorance, and do so much to overshadow 
the brightness of our homes. 

Eviza PRIESTLEY. 
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FREE THOUGHT 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


A REJOINDER 


THE MAIN POINT URGED IN MY ORIGINAL ARTICLE EVADED BY MY 
TWO CRITICS, NOTABLY BY MR. MAYNARD SMITH 


Two Anglican clergymen—Prebendary Whitworth and Mr. Maynard 
Smith, the latter speaking expressly on behalf of the Bishop of Wor- 


cester—have replied to my recent article on Free Thought in the 
Church of England. I must thank them both for their freedom 
from that personal acrimony which so often, besides disfiguring, con- 
fuses theological controversy. Mr. Smith, however, has completely, 
and Mr. Whitworth has to some extent, misapprehended the object 
with which the original article was written by me.’ 


1 Mr. Maynard Smith, on behalf of the Bishop of Worcester, complains strongly of 
the manner in which I quote from the Bishop’s writings. Both he and the Bishop 
believe, he says, ‘and it is only charitable to suppose,’ that I have never read them 
myself, but have dealt with isolated sentences supplied to me by some malicious third 
person, to which, torn from their context, I have imputed meanings not those of the 
writer. Mr. Smith complains also that besides mis-stating the opinions held by the 
Bishop himself, I have wronged him—it would seem in a manner yet more unpardon- 
able—by associating these with the opinions of Dr. Sanday. Now if I have in any 
way mis-stated the opinions of the Bishop himself I regret my error, and propose 
presently to correct it; but as for the charge that I set myself to attack the Bishop, 
equipped with garbled quotations from him, got together for me by somebody else, 
I must assure Mr. Smith that, though the charge may have the support of his charity, 
it has not the support of fact. Farther, for deliberately associating the Bishop’s 
opinions with Dr. Sanday’s, I have a far better warrant than Mr. Smith probably 
suspects. Several years ago I published a small volume dealing with the position of 
dogma in the English Church. The Bishop of Worcester reviewed it at considerable 
length ; and in the course of his review he administered to me the following specific 
information—namely, that if I wanted to understand what are the real foundations 
on which an Anglican’s faith in miraculous Christianity rests, Dr. Sanday, with whose 
view of the matter he was himself in profound agreement, was the Anglican divine 
best fitted to tell me. 
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It seems [says Mr. Smith] to have been Mr. Mallock’s object to shock the 
orthodox by proving the Bishop a heretic, and to amuse the heterodox by 
exhibiting him as a fool. ... I am reminded that Mr. Mallock has ere now 
written much disagreeable fiction. In future it is to be hoped that he will 
not associate it with the well-known name of a living man. 


Of the severe, though Christian, amenity of these sentences I make 
no complaint except that it is not apposite. Let me explain to Mr. 
Smith what my object was in reality—an object which the article 
itself makes plain enough in every page. 

I began by referring to the question which the clergy now ask so 
often—Why are the people of this country ceasing to go to church ? 
And I tried to point out that the principal reason is one to which 
the clergy pay too little attention—this being the fact that an 
increasing proportion of the public is ceasing to believe in that whole 
system of doctrines of which the Church services are throughout 
a solemn and challenging assertion. Such being my own reading of 
the actual facts of the situation, I sought to illustrate, and also in 
part to account for, them by reference to certain changes of belief 
which have taken place among the clergy themselves. In order to 
show what these changes are it was necessary that I should take 
examples ; and in order that the examples should be useful it was 
necessary that they should be representative. The Church of Eng- 
land contains, however, various schools of thought. It was necessary, 
therefore, to look for examples in more quarters than one. Amongst 
the Broad Church party naturally they were easy enough to find. 
Canon Henson’s views as to the Resurrection were sufficient for the 
then occasion. The filtration of similar views into the Evangelical 
party is a more novel feature. I illustrated this by the views of Mr. 
Beeby as to the Virgin Birth of Christ ; but, lest Mr. Beeby’s should 
seem merely an isolated case, I cited also a sign of the times to which 
Mr. Beeby himself has called attention—namely, that the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge—a body traditionally representative 
of popular Low Church orthodoxy—has in one of its latest publica- 
tions definitely discarded the story of the Fall as a fable, valuable 
only as symbolising the dual nature of man. But the narty in the 
Church whose opinions I felt to be most significant myself was the 
High Church or sacerdotal party, as represented by its ablest, 1ts 
most scholarly, and its most influential leaders ; for if the traditional 
orthodoxy of even ultra-conservatives such as these shows signs of 
disintegrating, no one can wonder if, amongst the outside public, 
the tendency is fast spreading to reject Christian dogma altogether. 
I sought to show, therefore, what the condition of that party was 
by taking the expressed opinions, not of any one member of it 
who might possibly be peculiar, but of a group of members 
who, considered as a group, are representative ; and of this group I 
took the Bishop of Worcester as one, associating with him Dr. Sanday 
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and Dr. Driver, whom he has spoken of publicly as his own closest 
allies. 

It must then be plain to Mr. Smith, if he will but reflect for a 
moment, that with the Bishop of Worcester as an individual I have 
no concern whatever. The one important question which I have 
sought to raise in this discussion is not any question as to what private 
conclusions a particular bishop draws from critical premisses which 
he avowedly shares with other divines and scholars, but what are the 
conclusions drawn from them, or likely to be drawn from them, by 
others—firstly, by his brother churchmen; and, secondly, by the 
general public. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by a very homely analogy. The 
chairman of a company, which has hitherto thought itself solvent, 
makes a number of admissions with regard to certain of its assets 
which cause a number of the shareholders to suspect that they have 
become worthless. The chairman himself declares, however, that in 
spite of all these admissions he believes the business of the company 
to be more prosperous than ever. The honesty of the chairman’s 
belief may be absolutely beyond suspicion ; but what will concern the 
shareholders is not its honesty but its value. Accepting the truth of 
the various details he gives them, they will insist on putting them 
together by their own rules of common sense; and their own view 
of the situation may very well differ from his. In the same way 
the Bishop of Worcester, or any of his brother divines, may, in 
consequence of modern critical discoveries, make any number of 
admissions as to the evidences for miraculous Christianity, which 
would have horrified and dismayed the orthodox a very short time 
ago, and yet be convinced that the old dogmas themselves are 
just as indubitable and as well attested as ever; but the question 
still remains—and this was the question raised by me—of whether 
the general public will draw the same conclusion. Will the share- 
holders endorse the judgment of the chairman that, in spite of all 
his admissions, the business of the company is sound? Or, seeing 
that even the other directors do not altogether agree with him, are 
they not rather likely to go over the books for themselves, and come 
to the conclusion that the whole business is bankrupt, and must 
either be wound up, or, at all events, entirely reconstructed? Even 
Mr. Smith and the Bishop must see that, from the very beginning, 
this was the sole issue raised by me. 

I will now consider the arguments of my two critics in detail, and 
restate in the light of them those originally urged by myself. 
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II 


THE REVOLUTION IN ANGLICAN THOUGHT AS TO THE NATURE OF 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES 


Let me begin with a brief sketch of the broader facts of the 
situation. 

‘The whole historical position and justification of that specific 
form of Christianity which is called Anglicanism is bound up,’ says 
the Bishop of Worcester, ‘ with its strenuous appeal to Scripture.’ * 
Whatever may be the case now, this was certainly true once. Up to 
a time so recent that it still seems like yesterday, the vast majority 
of our clergy and laity also were unanimous in believing that the 
miraculous dogmas of Christianity rested on the evidence of a sub- 
stantially infallible Bible. Thus Dean Burgon declared that every 
word of Scripture is ‘the very utterance of the Eternal Himself’ ; 
whilst, according to Dr. Pusey, to doubt the traditional date of Daniel 
was equivalent to doubting the entire scheme of Redemption. Some, 
indeed, maintained that inspiration was plenary, not verbal ; but this 
merely meant that the meaning of every Biblical sentence was directly 
supplied by God, though the grammar and the phraseology were 
human. But this state of opinion, which survived, till his death, in 
Mr. Gladstone, and survives still among churchmen of the school of 
Canon Webb-Peploe, is no longer dominant. It is rejected not by 
the Broad Church party only, but by a considerable section of the 
Evangelical party also ; whilst those’who are foremost in repudiating 
it are the inheritors of the Pusey tradition—men such as the Bishop 
of Worcester, and the other contributors to Luz Mundi. That;the 
Biblical books are inspired in some sort of sense or other they main- 
tain as vehemently as Dr. Pusey himself did ; but, whatever inspira- 
tion in its new sense may be, they, as Mr. Smith and Mr. Whitworth 
admit, dismiss with a pitying contempt the idea that it even{tended 
to protect the sacred writers from errors of the most astounding kind 
in science, history, and prediction. Thus neither of my critics makes 
any attempt to deny that their party not only regards the beginning 
of Genesis as mythical, but discerns in those parts of the Old Testa- 
ment which can really be treated as history errors and legends like 
those that abound in Livy, and admits that the Gospels themselves, 
however true as a whole, are vitiated by mistakes due to the imper- 
fect information, and, here and there, to the over-zealous faith, of 
the Evangelists. 

Such, then, being the case, let me ask Bishop Gore, Mr. Whit- 
worth, and Mr. Smith whether they can wonder that a growing number 
of people, if they find Dr. Pusey’s successors enunciating such con- 
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clusions as the above, should draw for themselves the inference from 
them which Dr. Pusey declared to be inevitable, that the whole Chris- 
tian creed in its orthodox form is a delusion? It must at all events 
be admitted that there are prima facie grounds for such an inference, 
and that those who seek to maintain the old conclusions, whilst com- 
pletely discarding the premisses hitherto held to be essential to them, 
must expect to be severely interrogated as to the precise character 
of their procedure, and that the doubts originally entertained will not 
be at once dissipated when they realise what the character of this 
procedure is. 

For this procedure is one by which the old evidences for the 
miraculous are not merely modified, but are actually turned topsy- 
turvy, and placed in an inverted order. The central doctrine of 
Christianity—namely, that of Christ’s divinity, of His consequent 
power to redeem us, and of His claim on our adoration and service— 
was till yesterday presented to the world as attested by a series of 
miraculous events beginning with the creation of mankind, leading up 
to and accompanying His birth, and making His life peculiar in the 
eyes even of those who rejected Him. That is to say, the central 
miracle of the Incarnation, in virtue of which Christ was God as well 
as an exceptional man, was supposed to be proved by a number of 
other miracles, the reality of which was vouched for by the testimony 
of an infallible Bible, and a general assent to which was the postulate 
of Christian argument—these other miracles, amongst them the in- 
fallibility of the Bible itself, being supposed to render the miracle of 
the Incarnation indubitable. But now, according to the Bishop of 
Worcester and his friends, it is an a priori conviction that the miracle 
of the Incarnation is indubitable, which alone makes such other 
miracles as they elect to retain believable. This is like saying that 
‘whereas in former days we believed that the English were invincible 
because of the history of the battle of Waterloo, we now believe that 
they won the battle of Waterloo because of an a priori conviction that 
the English arms are invincible. Surely Mr. Smith and the Bishop 
of Worcester must see that an attempt to inquire into the effects on the 
public mind of a change so profound as this cannot be adequately 
met by pretending that it is a personal attack on the mental and 
moral character of the Bishop of Worcester himself. 

So much, then, for the general aspects of the matter. Let us now 
go on to particulars. I will first verify and complete my account o: 
the neo-Anglican theory. I will next deal with the more important 
of the results which those who propound this theory themselves 
reach by the application of it. I will then go on to inquire how far 
the ordinary public, living in the critical and scientific atmosphere 
of to-day, are likely to draw from the premisses which the clergy give 
them, conclusions coincident with those drawn from them by the 
clergy themselves. 
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Til 


DETAILED ANALYSIS OF THE NEO-ANGLICAN THEORY OF EVIDENCES 


I will then quote again, as I did in my previous article, certain 
passages in which the Bishop of Worcester describes the neo-Anglican 
theory in plain and succinct language * : 


The inspiration of Scripture is an important part of the superstructure, but 
it is not among the bases of Christian belief. . . . Belief in the Spirit’s work 
in Scripture follows, does not precede, belief in Christ. . . . All that is necessary 
for faith in Christ is to be found in the moral dispositions which predispose to 
belief, and make intelligible and credible the thing to be believed, coupled with 
such acceptance of the generally historical character of the Gospels, and the 
trustworthiness of the other apostolic documents as justifies the belief 


in the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection, and the Ascension of Christ, and 
—Mr. Smith insists I should add—His founding and guiding of the 
Church by aid of the Holy Spirit. Mr. Smith, however (with what 
object I am totally at a loss to conjecture), goes out of his way to 
maintain that what the Bishop is here describing is not his own posi- 
tion at all, but ‘ what St. Paul summed up in the word faith.’ Now in 
any case it would be paying a poor compliment to a bishop to assume 


that if he is describing Paul’s idea of Faith he cannot possibly be 
describing his own also; but when we reflect that when Paul wrote 
there were no Gospels existing, and that he can hardly have meant 
that Faith comprised a faith in his own Epistles, it is difficult to see 
how Paul could have included in Faith an acceptance of both as 
substantially trustworthy documents. However, whether the Bishop 
is alluding to Paul’s view or no, he is obviously describing what is 
his own view as well. It is also the view which he recommended me 
to learn from the writings of Dr. Sanday. It is, indeed, the view of 
the neo-Anglicans generally. But if Mr. Smith has any doubts about 
the matter, let us turn to Mr. Whitworth’s article, and we shall find 
the same thing stated in an even simpler way. 

The starting-point, says Mr. Whitworth, of faith in miraculous 
Christianity is a conviction of the truth of the great central miracle 
that ‘Christ is God incarnate,’ which necessarily, according to him, 
leads to a belief in the Resurrection. These two miracles—‘ the 
miracles of the divine Personality ’—are, he says, ‘ vital to Christianity 
in a sense which can be predicated of no others.’ All the others might 
be discarded, he says; but if we still believed in these ‘ Christianity 
would still remain what it is.’ It does not, however, follow, he con- 
tinues, that we do discard the others, a belief in which has been 
demanded by Christian orthodoxy. On the contrary, we assert them 
no less stoutly than ever; but we are enabled to do so only because 


* See Lux Mundi, p. 340, 
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they are rendered credible by the fact of our accepting the two primary 
miracles first. 

The case, however, can really be simplified yet farther. Mr. 
Smith complains of me because I said that for the Bishop of Wor- 
cester the primary miracles were four, whereas they are really six. 
This is merely a question of words. Mr. Whitworth says, ‘I prefer 
to speak of them as two . . . which practically cover the ground.” 
In reality, he and the Bishop reduce the whole group to one—that is 
to say, to the belief that Christ is God. 

The initial question, then, narrows itself down to this: how is a 
belief in the Godhead of Christ reached? And the answer of the 
whole neo-Anglican school is identical. We reach this belief primarily 
by a subjective experience of its truth. We are first affected by what 
we may call the human magnetism of Christ ; and we gradually learn 
by an ‘experience’ that the human Personality isdivine. We do not, 
however, as Mr. Whitworth is careful to urge, reduce the foundations 
of our faith to the experiences of isolated individuals. The evidence 
afforded by these derives a cumulative force from the fact that the 
personal experiences of innumerable individuals have coincided. 

Now let me admit, in anticipation of what I shall say hereafter, 
that I recognise in this argument from experience great force of a 
kind ; but will it justify the conclusions which the neo-Anglicans 
draw from it? That is the question to which we shall come ulti- 
mately ; but first let us consider what these conclusions are, and the 
precise stages by which the neo-Anglicans reach them. 

The first stage is as follows. If we start with assuming that Christ. 
was a supernatural person, we at once see that, in one way or another, 
three specific miracles must have taken place in connection with Him. 
His birth must have differed in some way from the birth of ordinary 
men. He could not be ‘ holden of death,’ therefore in some way He 
must have come to life again ; and since after His revivification He 
admittedly disappeared from the earth, the mode of His disappearance 
must certainly have been as supernatural as the mode of His advent. 
Farther, says Mr. Whitworth, we should expect from His unique 
character ‘that His sojourn on earth would be attended by other 
unique phenomena,’ though we might not a priori be able to make a 
guess at their nature. But whatever they were, they would certainly 
not surprise us. Christ’s walking on the water, if this should happen 
to be amongst them, would be no more unlikely than His teaching 
the people from a boat. 

Our minds having been thus brought into a properly critical con- 
dition, we enter on the next stage of the pathway to complete ortho- 
doxy. Convinced a priori that wonders must have happened some- 
how, we consult the Biblical records, and we there find it stated that 
the class of events we look for actually did take place in certain 
definite ways. It was certain that Christ must have been born in 
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some unusual manner. Hewas. He was born without a human father. 
Tt was certain that in some way He must have got the better of death. 
He did. Angels rolled away the door of His sepulchre, and men in 
white apparel announced that His body had come to life again. The 
disappearance of His revivified body must have been just as miraculous 
as His resurrection. It was. Whilst He was speaking to His dis- 
ciples His body rose into the air; it was lost to sight in a cloud ; and 
more men in white apparel commented on and signalised the event. 
Further, since Christ was one with the Lord of Nature, His omni- 
potence must have betrayed itself in many other ways as well. It 
did. We find records of a whole cycle of miracles, of which, though 
some may be false, others are certainly true. 

The neo-Anglican argument now reaches its third stage—the part 
of it which is essentially modern, and which is supposed to harmonise 
orthodoxy with science and impartial thought. In accepting the 
evidence of the Bible as to the occurrence of certain miracles, we have 
no need to regard it as a book that is in any way supernaturally 
inerrant. On the contrary, we recognise that, in its earlier parts 
especially, it contains, just as Livy does, a large number of errors. 
But it is still admitted on all hands that a large part of it is historical. 
Now, the occurrence of miracles of some sort being a priori inevitable, 
they stand on no different footing from any other events, the occur- 
rence of which is mentioned in the Biblical narratives. The Bible, 
then, being what it is, it is only natural to expect that its writers, 
who made mistakes about the ordinary events of history, should also 
make some mistakes in the case of miracles also, and that the evidence 
for some miracles should be worthless, whilst the evidence for others 
is convincing. Here is the meeting-point of orthodoxy and scientific 
criticism. The latter separates the miracles into two classes—those 
for which the evidence is worthless or defective, and which we con- 
sequently cast aside, and those for which the evidence is convincing, 
and which we assert with renewed confidence. 

And now the argument advances to its fourth, and final, stage. 
The neo-Anglicans assert that in a truly wonderful way the miracles 
which are found to stand the critical test are precisely those, and 
practically comprise all those, which traditional orthodoxy has looked 
upon as essential, or even important, and that orthodoxy emerges from 
its trial triumphant in its old integrity. 

This is a fair statement of the neo-Anglican case generally ; and 
now comes the question of what these miracles are, which are thus 
reaffirmed and offered to us on this new critical basis. We have seen 
that Mr. Whitworth and the Bishop of Worcester comprise amongst 
them, at all events, the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection, and the Ascen- 
sion ; and I said that these, in addition to the miracle of the Incar- 
nation, were the only miracles that the Bishop was not prepared to 
discard. This, however, is the one which, of all my original statements, 
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Mr. Smith and the Bishop seem to resent most. The Bishop, Mr. Smith 
says, believes in many more miracles than these. Now for having 
under-estimated the number of the Bishop’s belieis—though I only 
spoke of those which he held to be essential—I am very sorry, and 
in honourable amend for my error, I will add that I suspected that 
I must have done so shortly after my original article was written. I 
came accidentally across a passage in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
describing the Bishop’s beliefs with regard to the Lord’s Supper. The 
Bishop believes—so the writer asserts—that whenever the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper is celebrated, a sacrifice simultaneously takes 
place on some actual table in Heaven. If the Bishop, who is presum- 
ably a believer in modern astronomy, can really harbour a geocentric 
fancy like this, I see no reason why he should not believe anything. 

Now, as I have said already, the personal beliefs of the Bishop 
are not, except incidentally, any part of what I am seeking to discuss. 
Still, in order to have something definite to go upon, we will here take 
his personal beliefs as a starting-point, and I will deal with them 
again in the light thrown on them by Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith does 
not attempt to give an exhaustive list of them; but he specially 
emphasises several in addition to the primary miracles, my omission 
of which is, according to him, the most ‘disagreeable’ of all my 
‘fictions’; and for our present purpose these will be quite sufficient. 
They are beliefs in an actual aboriginal fall of man; in the multi- 
plication of the loaves and fishes, which the Bishop seems to refer to 
in his latest charge as specifically illustrative of the ‘ creative’ power 
of Christ ; and in an actual casting out of actual living devils—which 
last belief, presumably, carries with it a belief in the Temptation in 
the wilderness by the supreme Devil in person. We will, then, take 
these various beliefs in order, dealing with those which are admittedly 
the most fundamental last, namely, those which Mr. Whitworth calls 
the miracles of the divine Personality ; and with regard to all of 
them let me remind the reader that the crucial question before us is 
this, and only this : not does the Bishop believe in these miracles ; but 
are other people who accept his critical premisses, who are cognisant 
of the fact that there are other traditional beliefs which in accordance 
with these premisses he himself rejects, and who also compare with his 
own the conclusions of his brother clerics, likely to follow him in his 
acceptance of the beliefs now immediately before us ? 


IV 


CONCLUSIONS WHICH NEO-ANGLICANS DRAW FROM THEIR OWN 
PREMISSES. THEY CANNOT AGREE AMONG THEMSELVES. WILL ANY- 
ONE ELSE FOLLOW THEM ? 


Let us remember, then, that all these particular miracles are avowedly 
accepted by the Bishop, whilst a number of others are rejected by him, 
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on the ground that there is for these sound historical evidence, which 
in the case of the rest is wanting. Let us see, bearing this in mind, 
what the Bishop has to tell us about the Fall. 

The only historical evidence that such an event took place is con- 
tained in certain Hebrew writings which were accepted when the 
Bishop was a boy as ‘the very utterance of the Eternal Himself.’ 
This evidence the Bishop frankly dismisses as a late patchwork of 
discrepant Oriental myths, in which it would be idle to look for any- 
thing like literal history ; and yet in spite of all this, as Mr. Smith is 
careful to urge on me, the Bishop elaborates a doctrine of his own, 
that an event which did not happen at the only date ever assigned to 
it, happened a million, or perhaps a hundred million, years before, 
when a pair, or perhaps several pairs, of missing links, whom he calls 
‘anthropoid animals,’ received an ‘inbreathing’ of some new 
‘spiritual capacity,’ which they at once proceeded to misuse ; ‘and 
from this pair or group,’ says the Bishop, ‘ humanity has its origin. 
. . - ‘There was, therefore,’ he proceeds, ‘a fall at the very root of 
our humanity . . . a lapse into an approximately animal condition.’ 
Now the Bishop, of course, may believe this if he pleases ; but is the 
world in general likely to believe it also? The first widely felt diffi- 
culty in the way of orthodox faith arose out of discoveries, admitted 
by the Bishop himself, which run directly counter to the idea that 
any such event as the Fall has ever taken place during the existence 
of the human species; and what has the Bishop done to make this 
difficulty less, beyond calling Adam and Eve a ‘pair of anthropoid 
animals’? He only makes the story seem more incredible than ever 
by thus inviting us to compare it with the revelations of evolutionary 
science. 

Let us now turn to the secondary miracles of the Gospels—the 
Temptation, the loaves and fishes, and the casting out of actual 
devils. As a preparation for considering the grounds on which he 
asserts these, let us see how his own application of his own critical 
method leads him to reject others once thought equally indubitable. 
The very first miracles recorded in St. Luke’s Gospel—and none in 
any of the Gospels are recorded with greater emphasis—are two 
appearances of the angel Gabriel, one to Zacharias, the other to the 
Blessed Virgin. According to the Bishop of Worcester,‘ it is probable 
that no Gabriel ever appeared at all, but that those concerned received 
subjective intimations, which shaped themselves to the ‘ imagination’ 
in ‘the outward form of an angel.’ Again, in St. Matthew’s Gospel 
three events are mentioned, associated with the most solemn moments 
of Christ’s career, and narrated by the Evangelist with an emphasis 
no less solemn—namely, the colt beside the ass; the thirty pieces of 
silver, and the mingling of the gall and vinegar. All these the Bishop 
invites us to regard as what he calls ‘ modifications’ of fact, intro- 
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duced by the writer ‘ under the influence of Zechariah and the Psalmist 
respectively.’ What the Bishop means to say with regard to these 
is that the ‘ modifying’ writer unconsciously invented them in his 
zeal to show that Christ was really the foretold Messiah ; and, as we 
shall see presently in a yet more important connection, he tells us that 
the same Evangelist got his facts at second-hand from the memoranda 
of other writers, and then ‘ worked them over in his interest in the 
fulfilment of prophecy.’ ° 

If, then, the Bishop rejects such events as the above, and rejects 
them on the ground that the very strength of an Evangelist’s faith 
may have given him a tendency to imagine and assert what was not, 
can this criticism stop at the points where the Bishop would have it 
stop? Mr. Smith’s only answer to this question is that the Bishop 
himself applies it to very few points indeed, and that I traduce him 
by quoting such exceptions in his teaching as ‘ samples’ of it. I did 
not quote them as samples of the Bishop’s teaching. I quoted them as 
samples of results to which the Bishop’s critical method has led even a 
man as conservative as the Bishop himself ; and I asked whether, when 
applied by other people, its destructive results will not be more exten- 
sive, and be fatal to the beliefs which the Bishop still continues to assert. 
This is the question which I am asking at the present moment with 
regard to the three miracles now immediately before us. If alleged 
fulfilments of Messianic prophecies are modifications of fact piously 
invented by St. Matthew, and if St. Luke converts subjective impres- 
sions into actual appearances of the angel Gabriel, can the Bishop 
maintain to the satisfaction of the ordinary mind that the Tempta- 
tion, the multiplication of the loaves, and the casting out of devils 
were not subjective impressions, or modifications of fact, likewise ? 
This question is almost sufficiently answered by saying that the 
Bishop cannot even convince Dr. Sanday—the man whom he has 
singled out as the very type of the reasonable believer. The incidents 
of the Temptation, Dr. Sanday says, ‘are on the face of them not 
historical.’ A true account of the incident of the loaves and fishes 
would be certainly very different, he says, ‘from that which has 
come down to us’; whilst, though Christ Himself believed that He 
was casting out actual devils, He believed this only as an ‘ accom- 
modation’ to the erroneous ‘ideas of the time,’ which ideas ‘ He 
assumed as part of His incarnate manhood.’ As to the first two 
miracles nothing more need be said ; but as to the third, it must be 
noted that the Bishop may, and does actually answer, that he believes 
this on the authority, not of the Evangelists, but of Christ. This 
answer, however, he has himself deprived of all its weight ; for he, 
too, like Dr. Sanday, has committed himself to the admission that in 
matters of science Christ was no better informed than His contem- 
poraries, He ‘ having refrained from the divine mode of consciousness 
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within the sphere of His human life, that He might really enter into 
human experience.’ On what ground, then, is it that the Bishop of 
Worcester here takes his stand when he differs from Dr. Sanday ? 
His sole ground is a certain arbitrary assumption of his own that 
Christ, though He so thoroughly refrained from the divine mode of 
consciousness that His ideas as to science and history were merely 
those of His contemporaries, and though He was no better able than 
any Palestinian Rabbi to distinguish the errors in the Old Testament 
from the truth, yet allowed Himself an interval of omniscience, and 
‘taught positively’ in His character of God, when He spoke about 
* good, and still more about bad spirits.’7 Thus He allowed Himself 
to be in human error when He believed that Jonah was swallowed 
up by the whale ; but when He believed that a legion of devils had 
got into one man, and were begging Him for permission to transfer 
themselves to a herd of pigs, He was then believing and speaking as 
the Eternal Word and Wisdom. 

Now will such reasoning as this compel any ordinary man to 
agree with the Bishop rather than with Dr. Sanday, and to place 
the alleged casting out of devils in any other category than that 
which the Bishop himself assigns to the appearances of the angel 
Gabriel, and the standing of the colt beside the ass? That the 
Bishop is personally convinced by it I do not for a moment question ; 
but even he, as to the secondary miracles, expresses himself with a 
certain hesitation. In especial it may be noted that in his revised 
version of the Fall, as quoted by Mr. Smith, he completely eviscerates 
the old orthodox doctrine, which was that the sin of Adam was trans- 
mitted to mankind as an inheritance, by substituting the statement 
that after it had been once committed, each succeeding generation 
‘repeated, reiterated, and renewed it.’ The Bishop, in short, though 
he has convinced himself, has convinced himself with difficulty. 
Leading divines even of his own immediate party he has been unable 
to convince at all ; and outside his party, but still within the Anglican 
fold, we have grave Evangelicals rejecting the Fall altogether. 
When, then, we find that the secondary miracles of orthodoxy are 
so widely questioned, and so unconvincingly defended by those 
even whose office proclaims them devout Christians, the ordinary 
man will, firstly, be led to assume that the secondary miracles are 
being given up altogether, the primary ones being alone vouched 
for; and, secondly, to ask whether, when tried by the same tests, 
the primary miracles will fare any better than the secondary ones. 

Let us now turn to the primary miracles, and see. We will take 
the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection, and the Ascension first, and we 
will lastly go on to the root-miracle—that of the Incarnation itself. 

All the believable miracles pertaining to miraculous Christianity 
are, let me repeat, defended by neo-Anglican orthodoxy on two 
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sounds. In the first place, they are antecedently likely, and in the 
econd place the documentary evidence for their actual occurrence 
is convincing ; and to the primary miracles both these asser- 
tions are held to be applicable in a pre-eminent and exceptional 
degree. As to the secondary miracles, the antecedent likelihood is 
general; as to the primary miracles it is specific. However strong 
may be the evidence for any of the secondary miracles, that for the 
primary is immeasurably stronger. 

Now, assuming for the moment the alleged antecedent likelihood, 
let us take the question of the documentary evidence first. Even 
those who make most of its strength admit that it contains diffi- 
culties and discrepancies; but these, they say, are small and un- 
important. Is thisso? Let us begin with the Virgin Birth. I said 
that the Bishop of Worcester, in a very important connection, ad- 
mitted that one of the Evangelists had ‘ worked over’ his material 
in order to introduce imaginary fulfilments of prophecies. He was 
alluding to St. Matthew’s account of the miraculous birth of Christ. 
If the reader will refer to my previous article, he will see that, according 
to the Bishop of Worcester, St. Luke’s account has been ‘ worked 
over’ in a very similar way, and that in order to invest the evidence 
with even the aspect of history he has to invent a whole chapter of 
apocryphal gospel for himself. As to the value of this excursion into 
a kind of apologetical fairyland, it will be enough to refer, as I have 
done previously, to the effect of the Bishop’s arguments on his own 
friends. On Dr. Sanday they have had so little effect that the ‘ im- 
measurably strong’ evidence leaves him with this reflection—that, 
whether the Virgin Birth was really a fact or no, God, at all events, 
willed that we should take it for a fact once. Let us now turn to 
Mr. Whitworth. He wisely avoids the Bishop’s line of argument 
altogether. If Christ was God, he says, His birth must have been 
miraculous somehow. ‘ What particular form the necessary miracle 
took is of quite secondary consideration.’ It is true that St. John, 
who was, par excellence, the Evangelist of the incarnate Godhead, 
does not say that the Incarnation was accomplished by means of a 
virgin birth, but ‘ at least he does not suggest any other way’; and, 
finally, says Mr. Whitworth, by way of making everything easy, the 
Virgin Birth ‘ was not a physiological fact’ at all.* Is the ordinary 

* It would be difficult to imagine a more striking illustration than this of the 
instinctive shrinking of the modern professor of orthodoxy from anything like a 
definite issue. If the orthodox doctrine were that Christ was born without any 
human parents at all, Mr. Whitworth’s language might pass; but the precise point 
contended for is that His birth took place by means of the Virgin’s womb, which God 
‘did not abhor.’ The miracle, therefore, which all the Churches assert, was either a 
physiological fact, or it was nothing. It no more failed to be a physiological fact 
because an element of miracle was contained in it, than the Resurrection, for the 
same reason, failed to be a physical fact. But the physical reality of the Resurrection 


is just what Mr. Whitworth’s school maintain with such vehemence in opposition to 
the doctrines of Canon Henson. What, then, does Mr. Whitworth mean when he 
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man likely, in a medley of opinions such as these, to find any signs 
that the evidence for the Virgin Birth, as given in the Gospels and 
tested by neo-Anglican methods, is ‘ immeasurably strong,’ or that it 
has any strength whatever ? 

And what of the evidences for the Resurrection—the bodily 
resurrection from a sepulchre whose stone had been rolled away— 
for the Bishop of Worcester will hear of nothing less? In so far 
as we are concerned with the purely documentary evidences, which 
cannot be dissociated from the accounts of the Crucifixion and the 
burial, I must content myself with saying that they contain a number 
of notorious discrepancies, which anyone can verify for himself who 
studies his New Testament. They are not of a kind that could be 
easily summarised here. But the case of the Ascension, which is, in 
the opinion of the orthodox, closely bound up with the Resurrection, 
and stands on the same footing, is very much simpler. Of this 
stupendous event, of which St. John says absolutely nothing, there 
are two definite accounts, which are capable of being compared 
sharply. According to one of them, it took place on the same day as 
the Resurrection, at a spot close to Jerusalem. According to the 
other, it took place a number of weeks afterwards, in a locality 
which, measured by the time then taken in reaching it, was farther 
off from Jerusalem than Vienna now is from Brighton. 

Let the Bishop and others believe in this event if they please. I 
am not here arguing myself that it did not actually take place. I 
wish at the present moment to insist only on this—that when ordinary 
men have learnt from the Bishop and his friends that the Evangelists, 
instead of being writers supernaturally informed and guided, got 
their information from fragments of pre-existing material, which they 
‘worked over’ in the interest of preconceived ideas, ordinary men 
will regard the documentary evidence for the Ascension, just as they 
will that for the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection, as being in itself 
not only not strong, but worthless. We will now turn to a far more 
important question, and ask whether the deficiencies of this evidence, 
when taken on its own merits, are made up for by the antecedent 
likelihood of the events. 

At first sight it seems reasonable to suppose that such may be the 
case. The moral appeal made by Christ’s personality to the human 
consciousness—to the consciousness of Paul, for example—is one of 
the most interesting facts of history; and in what thinkers 
like Mr. Whitworth say about it there is a great deal with which 
everybody must frankly agree. Thus it is perfectly intelligible that 
this moral appeal having been made, those who experienced it should 


denies any physiological reality to the miracle of the Virgin Birth? It is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that he means nothing whatever, except that he shrinks from 
putting to himself in a plain form a belief which, nevertheless, he is determined not 
to deny. 
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be led on to the conviction that He who made it must be more than 
human—must be divine. It is equally intelligible that, when this 
conviction has been reached, miracles in connection with such a 
being become antecedently probable. We may also go farther 
and admit that, in the case of Christ, the three miracles of His 
Birth, Resurrection, and Ascension naturally suggested themselves 
to believers in a specific and inevitable way. Indeed, the position 
of the neo-Anglicans is here much stronger than they see it to be; 
but it is precisely its strength that for them renders it valueless. 
For in proportion as these miracles are such as to suggest them- 
selves naturally to the imagination, the ordinary mind will at once 
draw the inference that the natural imagination, and that alone, 
was their origin; and when we turn to the case of other religious 
teachers, this inference will tend to become a certainty. In the case 
of Buddha, just as in the case of Christ, the moral appeal came first ; 
then the belief that the teacher was the incarnation of the Supreme 
Principle ; then the belief that, like Christ, he, too, was born of a 
virgin. The antecedent probability of the virgin birth of Buddha is, 
for the neo-Anglicans, a proof not that it was a fact, but that it was 
a fable. Can they wonder if others, whom they have taught to 
criticise the Gospels, apply the same argument to the Virgin Birth of 
Christ ? The neo-Anglican argument, in short, instead of affording 
a foundation for any particular faith, is, on the contrary, an instru- 
ment of general scepticism. Its destructive power, moreover, increases 
every day—and for the following reason. While the antecedent 
probability of the three great Christian miracles was so great in the 
past as to account for the rise of a belief in them, even their antece- 
dent probability is now rapidly disappearing. It was easy enough 
for men to believe in the Resurrection of Christ when Herod, who 
certainly was not a type of faith, anticipated the belief of the disciples 
in assuming Him to be the risen Baptist. Antecedent probabilities 
are very different now ; and if we turn to the Virgin Birth and the 
Ascension, we find not so much an evanescence of the old proba- 
bilities as an inversion of them. As Archdeacon Wilberforce has 
pointed out, in a passage already quoted by me, the probability of 
the Ascension and even its meaning depended on, and have passed 
away with, the old geocentric astronomy; and another clergyman, 
Mr. Inge,° gives utterance to the same truth : 


The difficulties now felt as to miracles are [so he says] these: (1) They are 
unlikely ; (2) They are unmeaning. We should not expect a priori that the 
Incarnate Logos would be born without a human father, that he would suspend 
his own laws during his sojourn on earth, or that he would resuscitate his 
human body and remove it into the sky. 


In other words, these great Christian miracles, which, as the 


* Contentio Veritatis, p. 89. 
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Bishop of Worcester and Mr. Whitworth urge, once possessed so 
strong an antecedent probability that this fact alone will account for 
the rise of a belief in them, are now, to a growing number of minds, 
even within the Church itself, rapidly coming to be recognised as 
unlikely and meaningless, and the primary miracles are going the 
way of the secondary. This is partly the result of a general accept- 
ance of the principles of which the Bishop of Worcester is one of the 
most prominent exponents, and partly the result of a general growth 
of knowledge which the Bishop’s own use of his principles is utterly 
powerless to resist. 

It still remains for us to consider the root-miracle of the Incarnation. 
I will not pause to ask why that subjective experience, which was of 
no value in attesting the superhuman nature of Buddha, should be 
accepted as indubitable evidence of the superhuman nature of Christ. 
I will merely call attention to the fact that our neo-Anglican teachers, 
starting from this premiss, are themselves ceasing to be able to draw 
from it the old conclusions. Nor does what I am going to say apply 
to neo-Anglicans only. It applies equally to men like Professors 
Harnack and Sabatier, and to liberal Catholics, such as the Abbé 
Loloisy and Baron F. von Hugei. All these thinkers have come to 
the same conclusion, that, if principles like the Bishop of Worcester’s 
are to be applied to the interpretation of the Gospels, our conception 
of the divine character of Christ must, in one respect at all events, 
undergo a profound change. We can no longer regard His incarnation 
of the Godhead as complete. We must regard Him, says the Bishop 
of Worcester, as ‘having refrained from the divine mode of con- 
sciousness ’ to such an extent that His knowledge, in many respects, 
was no better than an ignorant man’s. I do not know how far the 
Bishop may realise the scope of this admission ; but, as other thinkers 
have shown, who are no less devout than he, it compels us to recognise 
that Christ was not only ignorant of many things, but was actually 
subject to very serious delusions—chief amongst these being the 
delusion that His own second coming would be immediate. Such 
being the case, as Baron F. von Hugel observes, the question has to 
be faced of how, under these conditions, Christ could have had any 
intention of founding an earthly Church. With his own answer as a 
Catholic we are not here concerned, nor with what might be the 
answer of the Bishop of Worcester either. It is enough to point out 
that, to a growing number of minds, these admissions will be a proof 
that even within the Church itself the very belief in the Godhead of 
Christ is at last beginning to disintegrate. 

It remains for me now to touch on one farther point which will 
exhibit what I have said before in a yet more vivid light. This is 
the general character which the neo-Anglican school ascribe to the 
Bible as a book which they continue to call ‘ inspired.’ 
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NEO-ANGLICANS AND AN INSPIRED BIBLE 


I have reserved the discussion of this point till now, because the 
manner in which the neo-Anglican party, whilst rejecting with scorn 
the doctrine that the Bible is infallible, still insist on calling it in- 
spired, is a type of the hopeless and utterly artificial character of their 
attempts to reconcile their beliefs generally with their principles. I 
will take three explicit statements as to this subject by the Bishop of 
Worcester, Mr. Whitworth, and Mr. Illingworth (in uz Mundi) respec- 
tively. ‘ The inspiration of the Old Testament,’ says the Bishop,® ‘ lies 
in the (racial) point of view. It is that everything is presented 
to us as illustrating God’s dealings with man, God’s judgment on 
sin, His gradual delimitation of a chosen race.’ In the same way Mr. 
Whitworth says of the New Testament, ‘It is a Christian literature 
. . . & literature which reveals the convictions of the first followers 
of Christ, as infallibly as the Elizabethan literature exhibits the 
beliefs of the Elizabethan age.’ The Bible, according to Mr. Illing- 
worth,® is a vehicle of revelation, just as ‘all other great teachers, of 
whatever kind, are vehicles of revelation, each in his proper sphere, 
and we accept their verified conclusions as divinely true; while we 
reject them the moment they transgress their proper limits, as thereby 
convicted of unsound thinking, and thereby deprived of the divine 
assistance which was the secret of their previous success.’ Of his 
meaning here he gives Lord Bacon as an example. 

Let us begin with Mr. Illingworth. Mr. Illingworth is a writer 
who claims to be taken seriously. I know of one passage, at all events, 
in which he shows himself as one of the clearest and most courageous 
thinkers that the Church of England has produced. We will take 
him seriously here. If the above passage then has any definite mean- 
ing, its statements must form part of some definite system of philo- 
sophy. According to this philosophy, true things are of two kinds— 
things which are merely true, and things which are divinely true. 
Unless all true news is revelation, true news is of two kinds—that which 
gives us ascertained facts, and that which gives us revealed facts ; and 
unless nobody without inspiration can discover anything at all, a man 
like Bacon, when dealing with science or history, discovers facts by 
two different processes. He discovers some by the use of his normal 
faculties ; he discovers others, and presumably all that are important, 
by some added ‘ divine assistance’ which is the sole ‘secret of his 
success.’ Now, is it possible to attach to these statements any intelli- 
gible meaning ? If it is, let Mr. Illingworth show us by examples how 
facts that are merely true differ from facts that are divinely true. 


* Lux Mundi, p. 344. * Ibid. p. 198. 
Vor, LVI—No. 334 8 P 
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Let him show us how facts that are ‘ revelations” in his own Pick- 
wickian sense differ from facts that are revelations in the newspaper 
or law-court sense. Let him publish a polychrome edition of Lord 
Bacon’s writings, printing those parts in black which were due to 
Bacon’s natural faculties; those parts in red which represented the 
divine assistance ; and those parts in yellow which represented not 
merely his natural blunders, but the fact that the divine assistance 
had become a minus quantity. Since, according to Mr. Illingworth, 
the assisted and the unassisted passages can be discriminated by the 
unassisted process of ordinary subsequent verification, this task, if 
his philosophy is sound, ought to present no difficulties. It is obvious, 
however, the moment we take it closely, that his whole argument 
resolves itself into a piece of confused jargon—the result of a hopeless 
effort on the part of a gifted man to retain for the old doctrine that 
the Bible is veritably inspired something of the old prestige of which 
his principles have entirely emptied it. 

Let us see if the Bishop of Worcester and Mr. Whitworth can do 
better. Their way of putting the matter is at any rate plainer than Mr. 
Illingworth’s. Biblical inspiration, they say, is inspiration at second- 
hand. What was really inspired was the life of the Jewish nation, and 
the life of the first generation or first two generations of Christians. 
The Old Testament is inspired because it is a literary mirror of the 
former ; the New Testament is inspired because it is a literary mirror 
of the latter. The blessed word ‘inspired’ is thus smuggled back 
somehow, and Mr. Whitworth, in a touchingly ingenious way, brings 
back the blessed word ‘infallibility’ also. The Bible is infallible 
because, like the Elizabethan literature, it infallibly represents the 
circumstances under which its various books were composed. Now, 
granting all this, what do we get as the upshot of it? We get a Bible 
that is infallible, but a Bible that is infallible in an antiquarian sense 
only. It shows us what the Jews believed and felt, and what the 
early Christians believed and felt ; and this the Bishop and his friends 
invite us to regard as inspired. But do we, in this way, get a body 
of Scriptures to which the Church of England, as the Bishop says, 
can continue to ‘ make a strenuous appeal’? He might as well, if 
we substitute Elizabethan literature for the Biblical, say that we 
test our knowledge of Roman and English history by strenuous 
appeals to the historical plays of Shakespeare. The Church to teach, 
the Bible to prove—that is the Bishop’s motto. Mommsen, Green, 
and Freeman to teach, Coriolanus and Henry VIII. to prove—that is 
its equivalent. Shakespeare, no doubt, may have believed certain 
things ; the question is, do we believe them? The Jews and early 
Christians may have believed certain things ; the question is, do we, 
for that reason, believe them too? A strenuous appeal to the Old 
Testament shows us that the Jews believed in the six days of creation. 
A strenuous appeal to the New Testament shows us that the early 
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Christians, and Christ Himself, believed that the second advent was 
going to take place immediately. The Bishop rejects the first of these 
beliefs for himself; events have disposed of the second belief for 
him. What good do we get, then, from the infallibility and inspira- 
tion of the Bible, when it is infallible only because it infallibly reflects 
the opinions of a nation and a community whose ‘ inspiration’ did 
nothing to protect it from mixing up truth with error? Mr. 
Whitworth himself seems to feel that his case, when put thus, is not 
quite satisfactory ; for after he has formulated the above doctrine 
of inspiration, he supplements it on another page with a doctrine 
altogether different. He there indicates that Biblical inspiration 
consists in the fact ‘ that the Holy Ghost moved the authors to under- 
take their work’; but since he goes on to insist that when once the 
Holy Ghost had done this, he gave the authors no farther help, it will 
be felt that Mr. Whitworth has hardly improved his case by tacking 
on an end to his argument which has no connection with the beginning 
of it. 

It may well be asked how high-principled and educated men can 
have allowed themselves to flounder into this quagmire of feeble 
sophistries. The most obvious answer is that they have bound them- 
selves to support a conclusion not logically compatible with their 
premisses, and that they must do so at all costs ; but there is another 
answer also of a much more important kind, which is this. Though 
their theories and statements, as they stand, are altogether untenable, 
there is at the bottom of them an element of profound truth. The 
Old Testament is a literature representing a peculiar people. The 
New Testament is a literature representing a nascent community ; 
and the respective characters of this people and this community are 
amongst the most important factors in the history of human progress. 
But just as the Bible can no longer be looked on as inerrant except as 
@ reflection of the beliefs of those amongst whom its books were 
written, so have the beliefs themselves no other inerrancy than that 
of symbols or hieroglyphics representing the development of man’s 
inner nature. In other words, the whole miraculous system of Chris- 
tianity is no more true in the old sense than the Bible is ‘ inspired ’ 
in the old sense. Such is the conclusion to which neo-Anglicanism 
logically leads ; but this is the conclusion which neo-Anglicans will 
not draw. Some religion, no doubt, may be deducible from these 
principles, to which the name of Christianity might, without impro- 
priety, be transferred ; but such a religion, whatever it might turn 
out to be, would not be the Christianity of the Creeds and the Church 
of England liturgy. It would not be the Christianity which the neo- 
Anglicans are endeavouring to defend. 

Whether this latter form of Christianity be really true or false 
it has been no proper part of my present business to discuss. What 
I sought to point out in my first article, and what I have sought to 
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emphasise and illustrate in greater detail here, is that, if the critical 
principles of neo-Anglicanism are accepted, it is inevitable that, to 
an increasing degree, the ordinary educated public will reject the 
miraculous doctrines of Anglican orthodoxy altogether; and, since 
the Church services are solemn affirmations of these doctrines, this 
public, in growing numbers, will decline to take any part in them, 
and will be content to let our modern Flamens have ‘ their service 
quaint ’ to themselves. 


W. H. Mattock. 





HYMNS—ANCIENT’ AND ‘MODERN’ 


These are Thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty! Thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair: Thyself how wondrous then! 


Suc are the opening words of the splendid morning hymn which 
Milton puts into the mouths of our first parents in their sinless Para- 
dise, ‘ when the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy.’ A poet’s dream, perchance; yet we can hardly 
refuse to believe that a song not unlike this burst from the hearts of 
the first beings who on this globe of ours found themselves with eyes 
to see the glories of Nature, with intellects to soar through realms of 
space, and with souls to adore the All-Father who had made them 
lords of that fair earth. 

Nor do any records of old belie such imaginings. In all we find 
the same recognition of an all-creating First Cause, the same appeal 
for protection against evil, the same aspiration of the spirit towards 
reunion with the central flame from which its divine spark was kindled. 

Then from adoration of the Spirit of the Cosmos the bard of old 
passes to the glorification of the divine in man, and as he chants the 
deeds of demigods and heroes the hymn proper merges into the 
epic : 

. First hymn they the Father 
Of all things; and then 
The Rest of Immortals, 
The Action of men. 


It is, however, the hymn, and not the epic, which we have here to 
consider. 

It would be hard to decide between the relative antiquity of the 
sacred verses which have descended to us. The worshippers of 
ancient Egypt have left their ritual chants on the papyri guarded by 
_ their dead, while in the libraries of Babylonia are found clay tablets 
showing the kinship of their devotion to that of their Hebrew brothers. 

The Vedic hymns emerge from the primal mists of Indian history ; 
while the devotees of Zoroaster hardly hesitate to claim that the 
Gathas, or first hymns of his followers, date from ten or fifteen hundred 
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years before Christ, and that the copies still existing are amongst the 
earliest inscribed on parchment. 
Says the Gatha : 
The Almighty numbers our words, 
Deeds done aforetime remembering ; 
He knoweth what shall be hereafter, 
To us shall it be as He willeth. 


The Vedic hymns, praising the Almighty in His countless revela- 
tions of Himself in Nature, still have the underlying instinct of unity. 
* Who is the God,’ say they, ‘ to whom we shall offer sacrifice?’ And 
the answer comes : 


He who gives breath, He who gives strength, whose command all the bright 
gods revere, whose shadow is immortality, whose shadow is death . . . 

He who by His sun first looked even over the waters which held power, and 
generated the sacrifice—He who alone is God above all gods. 


And why should we hesitate to hold these hymns as addressed to 
the God of Abraham when St. Paul claims for the Eternal the song 
of his own fellow-countryman? Aratus was born in Cilicia about 
260 years before Christ, and he began his ‘Phenomena’ with the 
famous invocation from which the Apostle quoted when addressing 
the philosophers at Athens. It has been thus rendered : * 


Let us begin from God. Let every mortal raise 
His grateful voice to tune God's endless praise. 
God fills the heaven—the earth—the sea—the air: 
We feel His spirit moving here, and everywhere. 
And we His offspring are. He ever good 

Daily provides for man his daily food. ... 

To Him—the First—the Last—all homage yield, 
Our Father—Wonderful—our Help—our Shield. 


We must not linger over the countless songs, choral, dramatic, 
and didactic, addressed to the Power recognised as Alpha and Omega 
by so-called Pagans, but rather hasten on to the Christian era. 

Though the early Christians doubtless took the first sacred songs 
used in their services from the Hebrews, the name ‘ hymn’ is the Greek 
‘hymnos,’ and no special distinction seems to have been drawn 
between the ‘ psalms and hymns’ which St. Paul recommended to the 
Church. 

Many references to hymns used in religious services are found in 
the early Fathers, and tradition says that Ignatius, who suffered 
martyrdom about 107 a.p., introduced antiphonal singing into the 
Church of Antioch after a vision of angels who were thus glorifying 
the Almighty. 

Tertullian describes the ‘ Agape,’ or love-feasts, of his day, and says 
that after hand-washing and bringing in lights, each man was invited 

' By Dr. Lamb. He, however, translates ‘ Dios * ‘ Jove.’ 
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to come forward and sing verses of praise either from Holy Scripture 
or of his own composition. It is not recorded whether a limit was 
put to the length or frequency of any individual poet’s performance! 

Translations of some of these very early hymns are sung in our 
day, notably the ‘ Gloria in excelsis’ in our Communion service. This 
was originally a Greek morning hymn, dating at least from the fourth 
and possibly from the second century. It was subsequently trans- 
lated into Latin and imported into the Roman liturgy. Unfortu- 
nately hymnody could not remain untainted by theological con- 
troversy, but fell a prey to the disputes of Arius and Athanasius. 
Early in the fourth century the latter had rebuked his rival for certain 
hymns by which he had endeavoured to popularise his doctrines. 
Towards the close of the same century the defeated Arians, though 
still numerous in Constantinople, were allowed no place of worship 
within the city walls. They avenged themselves by assembling at 
sunset on Saturdays, Sundays, and great festivals, and, gathering in 
porticos and other places of public resort, they sang all night songs 
expressing their own views, and often adding taunts and insults to 
the orthodox. Chrysostom, who was then bishop, was not to be 
outdone. At the expense of the Empress Eudoxia, who was then his 
friend, he organised counter-processions, with hymns, silver crosses, 
wax tapers, and other spectacular attractions. As a natural con- 
sequence riots ensued, there was bloodshed on both sides, and, the 
Empress’s chief eunuch being injured, public singing by Arians was 
suppressed by edict. Nevertheless, the custom of nocturnal hymn- 
singing on specia! occasions, though introduced in this stormy manner, 
was continued in the Church. 

Hymns were extremely popular in the Eastern Church before they 
made their way to the Western communities. The Arian disputes 
played their part here also. St. Augustine tells us that when Justina, 
mother of the Emperor Valentinian, who favoured these heretics, 
wished to remove Bishop Ambrose from his see, devout people 
assembled to protect him, and kept guard in the church. ‘Then it 
was first appointed that, after the manner of the Eastern churches, 
hymns and psalms should be sung, lest the people should grow 
weary and faint through sorrow, which custom has ever since been 
retained, and has been followed by almost all congregations in other 
parts of the world.’ Ambrose was himself a distinguished writer of Latin 
hymns; and tradition attributes to him the authorship of the Te Deum. 

From this time onwards hymns appropriate to the canonical 
hours, to the ecclesiastical fasts and festivals, to commemorations of 
saints, and to other offices of the Church rapidly multiplied, and were 
collected in the various breviaries used in different dioceses and 
religious houses by the authority of bishops or ecclesiastical superiors. 

At the time of the Reformation, when the old Latin service-books 
were revised, translated, and adafted to the requirements of the 
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English Church, little provision was made for the musical tastes of 
congregations. The ‘ Veni Creator’ in the Ordination services, and 
the creeds and canticles in the daily prayers and at Holy Communion, 
might be ‘said or sung’; but nothing was definitely ordered to re- 
place the hymns in the old breviaries. 

Luther, fond of music, and well acquainted with popular taste, 
had taken care to make full provision of hymns in the vulgar tongue 
for German Protestants; and Cranmer appears to have made some 
attempt to follow his example, and to introduce English hymns into 
the services of the Reformed Anglican Church ; but before the Prayer- 
book took its present form a new fashion in hymnody had arisen. 

Clement Marot, a servant of the French King, Francis the First, 
with the aid of a youth called Theodore Beza, translated the Psalms 
of David into French verse ; and these verses, dedicated to the French 
King and to the ladies of France, and set to cheerful tunes, became 
exceedingly popular. Calvin promptly perceived that metrical trans- 
lations from the words of the Bible were more conducive to the spread 
of Reformation doctrines than versions of Latin hymns, and seizing 
upon Marot’s Psalter appended it to his catechism, while it was with 
equal promptitude interdicted by the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
The example set in France was followed in England. Thomas Stern- 
hold began a translation of the Psalms, which was continued by John 
Hopkins, a Suffolk clergyman, who added, amongst others, the ever- 
famous ‘Old Hundredth.’ The work was carried on by English 
refugees at Geneva during the Marian persecution, and brought into 
use in England after the accession of Queen Elizabeth. As many as 
six thousand persons are described as singing together from its pages 
after sermons at St. Paul’s Cross, with thrilling effect. 

Queen Elizabeth, by an injunction issued in the first year of 
her reign, after allowing the use of ‘a modest and distinct song in 
all parts of the common prayer of the Church, so that the same 
may be as plainly understanded as if it were read without singing,’ 
proceeds to permit, ‘ for the comforting of such that delight in music,’ 
the singing of ‘a hymn or suchlike song to the praise of Almighty 
God’ at the beginning or end either of Morning or Evening Prayer, 
‘in the best sort of melody and music that may be conveniently 
devised,’ always providing that the sense of the hymn may be ‘ under- 
standed and perceived.’ This injunction, and the insertion, a hundred 
years later, of the words in the rubric after the third collect at Morning 
and Evening Prayer, ‘in quires and places where they sing, here 
followeth the anthem,’ are generally considered to be the only authori- 
ties for singing metrical hymns whose words are not taken from Holy 
Scripture. 

How far the metrical version of the Psalms by Sternhold and 
Hopkins was regularly authorise has often been debated. It cer- 
tainly claimed such authority. I possess a copy printed in 1629 ‘ for 
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the Companie of Stationers,’ bearing on its title-page the words 
‘Cum privilegio Regis Regali,’ and stating that it is 


Set forth and allowed to be sung in all churches, of all the people together, 
before and after Morning and Evening Prayer, and also before and after 
sermons: and moreover in private houses for their godly solace and comfort, 
laying apart all ungodly sungs and ballades: which tend onely to the nourishing 
of vice and corrupting of yuuth. 


This copy of the Psulms and metrical versions of the Canticles is 
also enriched ‘ with apt notes to sing them withall,’ and has some 
quaint little hymns which are omitted in later copies of the collection. 
The ‘ New Version,’ made by William the Third’s chaplain, Dr. Brady, 
and the poet laureate, Nahum Tate, was published with an Order in 
Council dated the 3rd of December, 1696, permitting it ‘to be used 
in all churches, chapels, and congregations as shall think fit to receive 
the same’ ; and in May 1698 the Bishop of London—Dr. Compton— 
recommends it as ‘ a work done with so much judgment and ingenuity ’ 
as he is persuaded ‘ may take off that unhappy objection which has 
hitherto lain against the singing psalms.’ 

What ‘ that unhappy objection ’ may have been is not stated, but 
it is clear that the new version never entirely displaced the old 
in popular estimation. So late as 1852 copies of the Prayer-book 
were published with both versions appended, though others of the 


eighteenth and nineteenth centuries exist, some with the old and 
some with the new version only. 

A German, Charles Moritz, who travelled in England in 1782, 
gives an interesting account of a Sunday spent in the village of 
Nettlebed. Having borrowed a Prayer-book from the landlord of his 
inn, he studied it during breakfast, and comments as follows : 


It being called a prayer-book, rather than, like ours, a hymn-book, arises 
from the nature of the English service, which is composed very little of singing, 
and almost entirely of praying. The Psalms of David, however, are here trans- 
lated into English verse, and are generally printed at the end of English prayer- 
books. 


The service began at half-past nine, and the village boys were 
drawn up ‘as if they had been recruits to be drilled,’ to salute the 
parson, who arrived on horseback. They are described as ‘ well- 
looking, healthy boys, neat and decently dressed, with their hair cut 
short and combed on the forehead, according to the English fashion. 
Their bosoms were open, and the white frills of their shirts turned 
back on each side.’ 

The English service, Moritz thinks, must be very fatiguing to the 
minister, so large a part falling to his share. Before the sermon there 
was a little stir, several musical instruments appeared, and the clerk 
said, in a loud voice : ‘ Let us sing, to the praise and glory of God, 
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the forty-seventh psalm.’ This, in the old version, which was probably 
heard by our traveller, begins : ; 


Ye people all, with one accord, clap hands and eke rejoice, 
Be glad and sing unto the Lord with sweet and pleasant voice. 


The tunes, he says, ‘ were particularly lively and cheerful, though 
at the same time sufficiently grave and uncommonly interesting.’ 
English church music, he declares, often affected him even to tears. 


In the afternoon there was no service; the young people, however, went to 
church and there sang some few psalms. Others of the congregation were also 
present. This was conducted with so much decorum that I could hardly help 
considering it as actually a kind of church service. 


—a guarded statement in which one may safely concur! Moritz was 
so delighted with this peaceful village that when the time came to 
depart he could hardly tear himself away. 

Reference has been made to the hymns printed at the end of the 
old version, some of which were omitted in later editions, while others 
took their place. In like manner Tate and Brady published hymns 
and translations of the canticles in a supplement to their version 
sanctioned by Queen Anne; and the favourite ‘ While shepherds 
watched their flocks’ is said to have been written by Tate himself. 
‘Hark! the herald-angels,’ however, which appears in all the nine- 
teenth-century editions of this supplement, must have been added 
later, probably after the publication of Wesley’s hymns in 1779. 
The publishers of these supplementary hymns seem to have arranged 
the order in which they should be printed, and to have made addi- 
tions from time to time, without troubling themselves about official 
sanction of any kind. Nevertheless, custom, or a hazy recollection of 
Orders in Council, evidently in popular opinion extended to the 
supplements the egis cast over the metrical versions, and some 
persons of an older generation still recollect a kind of uneasy 
feeling which prevailed when hymns from other collections made 
their way into churches. These unauthorised hymnals appear to 
have come into partial use seventy or eighty years ago. Bishop 
Heber’s widow published in 1827 a collection of hymns for Church 
seasons, written by her husband, with the addition of several by 
Milman and others, and in so doing she expressed the hope that they 
might be generally adopted for congregational use. Others followed, 
and many, like myself, may remember when it was customary to sing 
one metrical psalm and one hymn in the course of a service. 

In 1861 the first edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern appeared, 
and three years later the compilers were able to state that 350,000 
copies had already been sold, while it was lately annownced that the 
sales of the various editions had reached forty millions. The Hymnal 
Companion, first published in 1870, has also obtained wide popularity, 
especially in churches where the doctrinal tone of Hymns Ancient and 
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Modern is considered too high. The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge was even earlier in the field, having issued a collection of 
hymns in 1852, which, in its later form of Psalms and Hymaz, is still 
obtainable. For over thirty years, however, the Society has also 
published its well-known collection called Church Hymns, of which an 
entirely new edition was issued in 1903. 

Before considering the hymnology of the present day we may quote 
the opinion of the late Lord Selborne recorded in his excellent article 
on ‘Hymns’ in the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Speaking of the numerous collections then issued by various religious 
denominations for their own congregations, and of those which, though 
devoid of official authority, had become popular in the English Church, 
he wrote : 


In these more recent collections an improved standard of taste has become 
generally apparent. There is a larger and more liberal admission of good 
hymns from all sources than might have been expected from the jealousy, so 
often felt by churches, parties and denominations, of everything which does not 
bear their own mint-mark ; a considerable (perhaps too large) use of transla- 
tions, especially from the Latin ; and an increased (though not as yet sufficient 
scrupulousness about tampering with the text of other men’s work. 


This liberal admission of hymns not bearing exclusive mint- 
marks is still striking in the hymnals of divers religious bodies, 
as is shown by a somewhat close examination of the following eight 
representative books: The new edition of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern ; *the latest edition of the Hymnal Companion to the Book of 
Common Prayer; the Church Hymns of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ; the Methodist Hymn-book, issued last June by 
a committee of the English Wesleyan Conference in conjunction with 
other Methodist bodies in England and Australasia; the Congrega- 
tional Church Hymnal; the Church Hymnary, authorised for use by 
the Church of Scotland and allied Presbyterian bodies in Scotland, 
Ireland, and the Colonies; the Church Hymnal, authorised by the 
General Synod of the Church of Ireland ; and the authorised Hymnal 
of the Episcopal Church of America. 

No fewer than sixty-seven hymns have been found inall eight books, 
three more in seven books, but not in the Scotch Hymnary. ‘There is 
a fountain’ is omitted from Church Hymns. No translation of ‘ Dies 
Ire ’ appears in the Congregational collection, but the hymn is included, 
either in Walter Scott’s or in Irons’ version, in all the others; while 
two favourite hymns, Heber’s ‘ Brightest and best’ and Dr. Sears’ 
“It came upon the midnight clear,’ are excluded only from Hymns 
Ancient and Modern. Had time permitted, further search would have 
doubtless proved that many more hymns are common to the majority 
of these hymnals, if not to all; but it is not unreasonable to take 
these seventy-four (all of which are included in the Irish, American, 
and Wesleyan collections) as fairly representing the preference of the 
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English-speaking peoples, and they are certainly varied in origin and 
sentiment. 

Six are by Charles Wesley, five by Bishop Heber, four by Dr. 
Watts ; Cowper, Bonar, and H. Lyte are each responsible for three, and 
two apiece come from Bishop Ken, Charlotte Elliot, Mrs. Alexander, the 
Rev. 8. J. Stone, and C. Dix. One hymn, ‘ Through the night of doubt 
and sorrow,’ is translated from the Danish; another, ‘Guide me, O 
Thou great Redeemer,’ was written in Welsh by the Rev. W. Williams, 
and turned into English by the author with the help of P. Williams ; 
while eight are translations from old Greek and Latin hymns. ‘ Dies 
Ire’ has already been noted : the other seven (included in all eight 
collections) are ‘ Art thou weary ?’ and ‘ The day is past and over,’ 
from the Greek ; ‘ All glory, laud, and honour,’ ‘ Jerusalem the golden,’ 
and ‘ Jesu, the very thought’ from the Latin (these five being chiefly 
translated by the Rev. J. M. Neale), and the well-known Latin hymns 
* Adeste fideles’ and ‘ Veni Creator,’ the latter said by tradition to 
have been written by Charlemagne. 

The remaining thirty favourites are original English hymns by 
various authors of the last three centuries, from R. Baxter, born in 
1615, who wrote ‘ Lord, it belongs not to my care,’ to the Rev. 8. 
Baring-Gould, the present Rector of Lew Trenchard, who has stirred 
so many hearts with his ‘ Onward, Christian soldiers.’ Though it 
must be noted that the compilers of these different hymnals have not 


always hesitated to ‘tamper with the text,’ or else to select from 
several current versions the one best suited to their particular 
shades of theology, we may still rejoice that so many great thoughts 
expressed in melodious words have found favour in shrines thus 
diverse, and that the lines of Lowell have been once more justified: , 


Moravian hymn and Roman chant 
In one devotion blend, 
To speak the soul’s eternal want 
Of Him, the inmost friend ; 
One prayer soars cleansed with martyr fire, 
One choked with sinner’s tears, 
In heaven both meet in one desire, 
And God one music hears. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge was peculiarly 
fortunate in the composition of the committee which served for six 
years in preparing the new edition of Church Hymns. Among those 
who from time to time assisted in this arduous task the names of 
Dr. Bright, Dr. Walsham How, Dr. Julian, and Mr. Palgrave are in 
themselves a guarantee of the high standard, devotional and poetical, 
maintained in the volume. Exceptionally good is the selection of 
children’s hymns ; and the committee throughout their work seem to 
have borne in mind the memorandum of Dr. Bright quoted in the 
preface : ‘I do not think that the original texts ought to be deemed 
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sacrosanct, but the alteration ought to be done with a very careful 
hand, and only under conditions which make it practically necessary.’ 

The Wesleyan or Methodist Hymn-book has a very interesting 
ancestry. We are told in the preface to the present volume that 
John Wesley’s first compilation was printed in Georgia in 1737, and 
was followed by several others in which various changes were effected. 
In 1779 Wesley wrote his famous preface for the hymn-book published 
in London, which was intended for general use amongst his congrega- 
tions, and of this book the present revised version claims to be the 
‘lineal descendant.’ It is an exhaustive collection, containing no fewer 
than 981 hymns, for the most part well adapted to the ends which 
Wesley desired to attain by Poetry ‘as the handmaid of Piety’; these 
are raising or quickening the spirit of devotion, confirming faith, 
enlivening hope, kindling and increasing love to God and man. Here 
and there are lines which sound rather strange to mode" ears; but 
these are no doubt preserved as a tribute to old associations. 

The Congregational Hymn-book contains most of the well-known 
hymns of the Church Universal, but it strikes occasionally an original 
note, as in a hymn intended to be sung ‘ Before a Parliamentary 
Election,’ which petitions : 

The heat of party strife abate, 
And teach us how to choose 


Good men and wise to guide the State, 
The evil to refuse. 


One cannot help fearing that the ‘intention’ with which such a 
hymn would be sung in most congregations would not be unanimous ! 

Two beautiful hymns may be noted as almost peculiar to this 
collection : ‘ Christ to the young man said,’ written by Longfellow for 
his brother’s ordination, and ‘In the field with their flocks abiding,’ 
by Dean Farrar. ; 

The Scotch, American, and Irish collections have each peculiar 
merits, and attention may well be drawn to hymns especially 
written by Mrs. Alexander for the last-named book. One of these, 
‘The breast-plate of St. Patrick,’ is adapted from an old Irish hymn, 
and is a gem of which the Church of Ireland may well be proud. 
As it is little known to English readers, the quotation of one verse may 
be permitted : 

I bind this day to me for ever, 

By pow’r of faith, Christ’s Incarnation ; 
His baptism in Jordan river ; 

His death on Cross for my salvation ; 
His bursting from the spicéd tomb ; 

His riding up the heav’nly way ; 
His coming at the day of doom ; 

I bind unto myself to-day. 


We haveYnow to consider what steps the compilers of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern have taken to keep that widely known volume 
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in the forefront of hymnals competing for the favour of English 
Churchmen. 

No better tribute to its hold upon popular affection could be found 
than the chorus of protest which arose upon the mere rumour that 
its contents had been tampered with ; few were willing to concede 
the simple fact that it is the property of a body of private individuals, 
and not of the Church as a whole. Granting, however, to the fullest 
extent that the compilers are within their legal and moral rights in 
adding, removing, and altering hymns at their own discretion, the 
public have an equal right to criticise freely the treatment of a volume 
endeared to thousands by long association ; and should they find that 
its character is materially deteriorated by such treatment, they can 
either demand that the old book should be still supplied to them 
(which it is rumoured will be done), or, failing this, congregations will 
certainly desire the substitution of some more congenial hymnal in 
their public services. 

We may consider the work in two portions: the translations from 
old breviaries and monkish authors, and the selection of original 
compositions. It has already been noted that Cranmer’s intention 
to introduce English hymns, including translations from the ancient 
and medieval service-books, was largely superseded by the introduc- 
tion of metrical psalms. The ‘ Veni Creator,’ nevertheless, kept its 
place in the Ordination service, and many English hymns, without 
being translations, were evidently influenced by the ancient verses. 
Concurrently with the Travtarian attempt to revive the discipline and 
usages of the medieval Church, came increased interest in its hymnody, 
and many translations from Greek and Latin originals were made 
by the Rev. J. M. Neale, the Rev. E. Caswall, and others. 

A number of these, varying in merit, were included in the first 
edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern, and those which, like ‘Jeru- 
salem the golden’ and ‘Hark! a thrilling voice is sounding,’ added poetic 
beauty to devotional sentiment, and soon justly made their way into the 
affections of the people. Others, whatever may have been their merit 
in their classical garb, were almost disregarded, and might have been 
omitted in the new edition without exciting a single protest. It is 
hardly too much to say that these very compositions appear to have 
been those which have received the most devoted attention from the 
present compilers, who tell us, no doubt with perfect truth, that 
‘immense labour has been spent on improving the translations.’ One 
can almost see these earnest students toiling with pen and paper, dis- 
cussing minute points of scholarship, comparing their versions word by 
word and line by line, till they produce, not a song of praise nor a cry 
of penitence, but a sixth-form exercise corrected by a conscientious 
master. They have been digging in a mine instead of tending a garden. 

Take, for instance, ‘Veni Redemptor gentium.’ How often was it 
sung in the former translation, and how far is the present version 
suited for use in an ordinary congregation ? ; 
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It would be difficult to conceive a choir practising the new version 
of ‘A solis ortus cardine ’°—‘From east to west, from shore to shore’; 
but the most extraordinary fate has befallen a rather pretty hymn 
from the Paris Breviary, ‘ Divine crescebas Puer.’ This was efficiently 
rendered in the former book by the Rev. J. Chandler, the translation 
of the fourth verse being not devoid of beauty : 

He whom the choirs of angels praise, 
Bearing each dread decree, 


His earthly parents now obeys 
In deep humility. 


The compilers, however, espied a fault either in the theology or 
the accuracy of these words, and with ‘immense labour’ evolved the 
following in their place : 


He at whose word swift angels fly, 
His dread commands to bear, 
Obeys in deep humility 
A simple carpenter. 


Comment is surely superfluous. 

It were a thankless task to collect further instances of the lack of 
lyric inspiration, of clumsy diction, arid of failuresin rhyme and rhythm 
in what may be called the ‘ classical side’ of the new book. We can 
only note with sorrow that in her excursions through these pages 


Piety seems to have discarded her ‘ handmaid’ Poetry, and to have 
enlisted in her stead that clerkly retainer Scholarship, and we may 
be thankful that a certain number of translations have been left 
untouched by the hand of the reviser. 

It is harder to discuss the original compositions included in 
the new book, as the power of hymns over the mind of man is largely 
influenced by association. There are hymns which we repeated as 
children, and whose words became dear to us almost before we 
grasped their meaning; hymns which, sung by the village choir, 
brought to our childish faith visions of a happy land not far removed 
from the pleasant meadows which we crossed on our way to church ; 
hymns which in the perplexities of youth whispered their messages 
of hope, of warning, of encouragement ; hymns which ever remain to 
us as echoes of the gladness of the wedding-day or the mournful 
shadows of the tomb. There are the triumphant strains with which 
we greeted Christmas and Easter, and the solemn requiem with which 
we watched by Calvary. 

As we glance through the new book and compare it with the 
volume so familiar to thousands during the past forty years, the 
thought cannot but arise that the changes have been made by men 
who have lost touch to a great extent with human sentiment, or who, 
in their anxiety to enforce Church doctrines, have forgotten the old 
couplet; - 

A verse may find him who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice. 
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How else can we explain the omission of ‘O Paradise! O Paradise!’ 
whose loss is lamented by numbers of men and women who seem to 
have clung to it as ‘the Lord’s song in a strange land?’ What 
induced the excision of ‘ Now, beloved Lord, Thy soul resigning’ ? 
and of Heber’s hymn, instinct with poetry, ‘ When through the torn 
sail the wild tempest is streaming’? Almost stranger than the 
omissions are the curious changes made in hymns added and re. 
tained. The compilers have wisely included for the first time Heber’s 
beautiful ‘There was joy in heaven’; but why alter the closing lines? 
‘The sheep that went astray’ is more dramatic and more true to Scrip- 
ture than ‘ The soul that went astray,’ and the whole quatrain, as the 
author wrote it, is more consonant with the preceding verses. There 
is seldom an excuse for changing original words—certainly not those 
of a true poet like Bishop Heber. 

‘ Outside a city wall,’ for Mrs. Alexander’s ‘ Without a city wall,’ 
in ‘ There is a green hill,’ is another unpardonable alteration. 

The crowning sin in the new edition is, however, the reversion to 
the original ‘ Hark how all the welkin rings,’ which has been the occa- 
sion of so remarkable a burst of indignation. Consecrated by the usage 
of over a hundred years, ‘ Hark! the herald-angels ’ had surely become 
a heritage in the Christian Church with which no man should have 
lightly interfered. It may be noted that this is the opening line of 
the hymn in“the Methodist Hymn-book, and we need hardly be more 
Wesleyan than the Wesleyans. The defences put forward for the 
change are remarkable. One of the compilers is reported to have 
said that ‘ herald-angels’ was incorrect, as one angel was the herald 
and the others only joined in afterwards. If this purist had ever 
heard a proclamation by several heralds he might have discovered 
that one generally makes the announcement and his companions 
blow trumpets or otherwise express concurrence. But such an 
argument is akin to that of the Middle Ages concerning the number 
of angels who could dance on the point of a needle. 

One or two hymns, such as ‘ Crossing the bar’ and ‘ Alone Thou 
trodd’st the winepress,’ are welcome additions, but it is impossible to 
contend that the average of the newcomers is high, and this is the 
more to be regretted when there are so many fine hymns which have 
never found a place in the collection. To mention only two or three, 
there are Dean Milman’s ‘Bound upon the accurséd tree ’ and ‘ Brother, 
thou art gone before us,’ Addison’s ‘The spacious firmament on high,’ 
and a spirited hymn by Charles Wesley : 

Christ the Lord is risen to-day, 


Sons of men and angels say. 


The revised volume is supposed to be especially strong in mission 
hymns ; presumably it was too much to expect that room should be 
found for ‘There were ninety and nine’ and ‘Jesus of Nazareth 
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passeth by.’ Both these are in Sankey’s collection; the former is 
included in Church Hymns and other hymnals. 

Since two or three hymns for time of war find place in the new 
Ancient and Modern, what a grand addition would be Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘ Hymn before Action’! The verse ‘ Ah, Mary pierced with 
sorrow ’ must needs be omitted, but how true to the spirit of the 
Christian Warrior are the lines— 


From panic, pride, and terror, 
Revenge that knows no rein, 
Light haste and lawless error, 
Protect us yet again. 
Cloak Thou our undeserving, 
Make firm the shuddering breath, 
In silence and unswerving 
To taste Thy lesser death! 


It is stated in the preface to Hymns Ancient and Modern that in 
1892 negotiations took place between the compilers and Convoca- 
tion, probably with a view to giving some kind of imprimatur to a 
volume founded on this collection. It is remarkable that, alone 
among the principal Reformed Churches of the Empire, the Church 
of England has no sort of authorised hymnal. In this it somewhat 
resembles the Roman Church in this country, whose collections of 
English hymns are used (chiefly at Benediction) at the discretion of 
individual clergy. 

Twelve years spent in revision seem hardly to have rendered 
Hymns Ancient and Modern more fitted in popular estimation for 
official recognition, and the dignitaries of our Church may shrink 
from the almost impossible task of deciding what hymnal is best 
suited to the varying requirements of their flocks in both hemispheres. 
They will certainly be disinclined to comply with such demands as 
that of the Editor of the Historical Companion to Hymns Ancient 
and Modern, who wishes for a book containing, first, all the ancient 
and medisval hymns of the Universal Church ; and secondly, selected 
modern hymns, but only those which have ‘ issued from a Churchman’s 
heart and head.’ It is not quite clear whether Wesley’s would be 
excluded under this rule, but it is certain that ‘ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,’ written by a Baptist, and ‘ There’s a friend for little children,’ 
by a Plymouth Brother, would be ostracised. 

These questions, however, may be safely left to the discretion of 
our spiritual Fathers. In conclusion we would ask,—What is a true 
hymn? Is it not the voice of man’s heart speaking to the Eternal 
Spirit in adoration, in supplication, in humble faith, expressed in 
words the most simple, yet the most dignified, the most musical, and 
the most truthful which the mind of man can conceive and the spirit 
which is in man inspire ? 

M. E. Jersey. | 

Vor, LVI—No, 334 3Q 
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THE CENSUS OF INDIA 


Tue counting of the 294,361,056 human beings who live under con- 
ditions of every possible variety, climatic, ethnic, and economic, 
upon 1,766,597 square miles of the surface of the globe, extending 
from the Persian frontier to the Chinese march, from the passes of 
eternal snow, which look down upon our troops on their march towards 
Lhasa to the burning jungles of Burma and Malabar, is indeed an 
operation which can only be described as stupendous. The thing 
was done, however, for the third time, on the Ist of March 1901 by 
Mr. H. H. Risley, C.1.E., and his assistants, and in a fashion more 
complete and comprehensive than upon the two former occasions, 
for in the present census new ground, such as the Beluchistan Agency 
and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, is included. The convict 
isles were entrusted to the very competent hands of Sir Richard 
Temple—the second—whose aid is specially acknowledged by Mr. 
Risley, and Mr. Gait, to the latter of whom, after the official promo- 
tion of the former, it fell to write most of the report but lately received 
in England. In this volume is condensed and abstracted information 
collected at a cost of only 173,0001. by 9800 charge superintendents, 
122,000 supervisors, and no fewer than 1,325,000 enumerators. 

Mr. Risley points out, as any fair-minded man might of many of 
our successes in India, but as few do, that the Indian census is pre- 
eminently the work of the Indian people, and that if they withheld 
their unpaid services the undertaking would be financially impracti- 
cable. As a fact, they entered, with painstaking zeal and complete 
trust in their administrators, into an operation they might, and in 
some cases still do, regard with suspicion. Mr. Burn, of the formerly 
North-West, but now United, Provinces, relates how the zeal of one 
volunteer enumerator impelled him to turn his official instructions 
into verses, the acquisition of which by heart on the part of his col- 
leagues should, he urged, have been made obligatory. Not otherwise 
after all did a learned Fellow of the Linnzan Society try to induce 4 
class of boys, of whom I was one, to learn the beggarly elements of 
botany by putting into rhyme the characteristics of the chief natural 
orders and the polygamous pursuits of the plants! Another con- 
scientious and accurate enumerator propounded the case of a deaf 
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and dumb lunatie wandering alone in the moonlight of the fateful 
night, yet bound by the order of the Sirkar (Government) to fill up 
sixteen columns of a schedule! A proof of the universal trust now 
prevailing that no one will, so far as lies within the power of the 
British Government to prevent it, be allowed to suffer from actual want 
of food, is found in the fact that the wildest tribe in India, the Bheels, 
submitted for the first time to enumeration. They were impressed 
with the argument that no food might be available in the next famine 
for those who were not counted—in short, that the Sirkar would not 
know for how many guests to prepare. 

A separate slip, like that used in the Bavarian census of 1891, with 
the necessary modifications and additions, was for the first time intro- 
duced with very happy results by Mr. Risley, the colour, shape, and 
size differing in order to indicate the religion, sex, civil condition, and 
so on, of the individual to whom it related. The Brahmin gentleman, 
who very capably condueted the census of the State of Mysore, 
further had printed on the slips he issued pictorial busts indicative of 
the information required in each case. A widower, for instance, to 
the credit of the class, was represented with his head bare, and without 
his caste mark, both signs of extreme, grief and deep mourning. Of 
the twenty-three Superintendents of Census in Provinces and States, 
five were Indian gentlemen, and the reports submitted by those in 
charge in Cochin, Mysore, and Travancore, three of the most beautiful 
and well-administered States, are deservedly singled out for com- 
mendation by Mr. Risley. 

No part of India is more interesting from an administrative or 
historical point of view than the 678,393 square miles, or 38 per cent. 
of the whole, still under native government, more or less independent 
according to the more or less scrupulous adherence by the local 
Government, or Resident concerned, to the treaty obligations existing 
in each particular case. Native India, though over a third of the 
area, supports less than a quarter of the population. Of the pro- 
vinces, the largest, Bengal, is bigger than Sweden, and has a popula- 
tion of 78,500,000. Of the native States, the most extensive, Hydera- 
bad, is greater in size than Great Britain, and has a population ex- 
ceeding 11,000,000, Yet the average population of the whole Empire 
is but 167 per square mile, ranging from eleven in Beluchistan to 
1828 in the crowded coast country of Cochin. Density of popula- 
tion is all a matter of irrigation and rainfall ; but whether it be dense 
or sparse, no less than nine-tenths of the whole dwell in villages, 
though the town population has risen by 73 per cent. since last 
census ; while the total population is but 24 greater, this net advance 
being made up of an increase of 4°8 in British, and a decrease of 5-4 in 
native, India. It is satisfactory to learn that the rise in the urban 
population is due, not to the drift of famine and plague subjects to 
the towns, but to the growth of cotton and jute mills, railway works, 
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and other large industries. Nor is the small proportion of the urban 
population so remarkable, in a country in which two-thirds of the 
people are engaged in agricultural pursuits, when it is remembered 
that the growth of cities is of comparatively recent date in England, 
wherein a third, and in Germany and France, wherein a sixth and a 
seventh respectively, of the inhabitants, are massed in large towns. 
The development of trade in India in the twentieth, may yet have 
the effect it had in Europe in the nineteenth, century. 

Indeed at the present day Calcutta, with its 1,106,738, is one of 
the dozen largest cities in the world. Bombay, with 776,000, shows 
a decrease of 6 per cent. since last census, though there is ground for 
thinking that, but for the temporary absence of many of the inhabitants 
owing to fear of plague, there would at least have been no decline from 
the figures of 1891 to register. Yet the Census Commissioner calcu- 
lates the total mortality from plague to have been a third of a million, 
and the result of the famine to have been the loss of a million and a half, 
the drop in Bombay British territory being 2 per cent., and in the 
Bombay native States 14 per cent. The Commissioner also con- 
firms the view expressed in the Times review of the Indian Famine 
Report, that immense numbers of refugees from native States came 
across the border in extreme destitution to seek relief in British 
territory, upon the death-rate of which such immigration had a very 
great effect. The same phenomenon occurred in the Central Provinces, 
and the Census Commissioner, like the Famine Commission, finds 
that relief operations were in the native States far less successful than 
in British India. Indeed, no impartial observer, however his natural 
bias inclined, as mine does, towards the administrative methods of 
the native States, could arrive at any other conclusion. 

Mr. Gait shows very clearly that though an increase of 2°4 per 
cent. is below what is considered to be a fair increment, yet that the 
high rates of 13 and 23 per cent. of the previous counts were due to 
extraordinary circumstances, and cannot be looked upon in any way 
as normal; nor does he omit to contrast, as I have, and as any one 
acquainted with Indian history would, the effects of famines in ante- 
British days, when a half, a third, or a fourth of the population affected 
was wiped out of existence, with the results of recent widespread 
failures of crops, which have only availed to reduce the normal increase 
of the population. This in itself is sufficiently regrettable, not only 
on humanitarian grounds, but because India, in spite of oft-repeated 
allegations to the contrary, is not an overcrowded continent. Indeed, 
two-thirds of the population occupy a quarter, while the remaining 
third is scattered over three-quarters of the area, which in fact is 
quite sparsely inhabited, and nowhere contains as many as two hundred 
persons to the square mile. 

There was always place aux dames in the nineteenth century, and 
will be after, but while in Europe they always outnumbered the 
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males, in India they continue to be thirty-seven short in every thousand; 
and though in the lower classes women work hard, they are found to 
be less liable than men to succumb to the effects of insufficient food 
and disease. The breadwinner is the one who goes down in bad 
times. The Commissioner errs, I think, in describing the Nayars of 
the Malabar Coast as polyandrous, if indeed polyandry implies, as 
I understand, the possession of more than one husband at one and 
the same time. Nor, if Mr. Gait had enjoyed the privilege ot 
living among the Nayars, would he have accused them of an 
‘excess of females.’ The most beautiful women in India, if nume- 
rous, could never be ‘ excessive.’ It is interesting, if unexpected, to 
learn that enforced widowhood, where it prevails, however wearisome 
and monotonous, induces greater longevity; not surprising to be 
told that no conclusions of any value can be drawn from the con- 
sideration of so many figures, as to the causes which influence 
sex at birth ; and altogether natural to find that in districts wherein 
women are scarce, relaxation of the restrictions upon marriage inevi- 
tably follows. At a moment when the Licensing Bill provokes strong 
feeling even in the placid atmosphere of the House of Lords, it is 
worthy of note that the Census Superintendents, who devoted par- 
ticular attention to the subject, were unable to trace any connection 
between the consumption of drugs and spirits and the prevalence of 
insanity, and that the facts seem ‘ wholly opposed’ to the theory 
sometimes absurdly propounded, to the effect that enforced widow- 
hood and life in the zenana are prejudicial to the mental equilibrium. 
Ophthalmia, on the other hand, can be attributed with some certainty 
to the want of forest and greenery, to heat and drought, and to the 
pungent smoke of the fires over which the people cook their food. 
‘ As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes,’ wrote the Psalmist, 
of an Eastern country, the conditions of which are in many respects 
exactly reproduced to this day in India. 

Then as to leprosy, the Times has recently published letters 
by Dr. Jonathan Hutchinson, who is convinced that this dread 
disease is caused by the consumption of rotten or insufficiently cured 
fish, but is driven to argue that it is more common among Roman 
Catholics because their Church makes obligatory the consumption of 
fish—which of course it does not—among people who either eat fish 
alone as their animal food, in which case the Church slightly reduces 
the amount of such food consumed, or eat neither fish nor flesh, in 
which case no such rule can have the effect of occasionally substituting 
the one for the other. 

The Census Commissioner quotes the finding of the Leprosy 
Commission that no article of diet can be held to cause the disease, 
remarks that no one has found the bacillus of leprosy in fish or else- 
where, and notes that three inland provinces, wherein the consump- 
tion of fish is very small, actually head the leprosy list. The Bengal 
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census lends, moreover, no support to the theory that the quality 
rather than the quantity of fish eaten disposes towards this disease. 
All that the census goes to prove is that leprosy is most common, as 
sanitation and education are least prevalent, among the lower castes 
of the people. 

On education volumes might be, and indeed are being, written, 
but for census purposes a literate is one who can both read and write, 
and of such there are fifty-three per thousand in India. One male in 
ten, and one woman in 144, possess these qualifications ; and of the 
great provinces Burma, owing to the system of indigenous free 
education given by Buddhist priests, comes first, while Madras 
heads the list for India proper, standing above Bombay, on behalf 
of which Sir William Lee-Warner at the Society of Arts put forward 
her usual plea for first place, a claim I ventured on the spot to contest. 
Had he claimed that Bombay, as usual, spent most in proportion to 
the results, the census would have confirmed him. The most Hindu 
part is the most educated part, of India; and the native States of 
Cochin and Travancore, the individuality and exclusively Hindu 
character of which have never by foreign conquest been, and only of 
late have otherwise been, impaired, occupy a higher place than any 
British province; Cochin, wherein women are sufficiently free, in 
respect of females dividing with Burma, wherein women are as free 
as air, the honours of the first place. These facts should be remem- 
bered when we are told again and again with weary reiteration that 
all that is best in India came in with the Aryans, whoever and what- 
ever they were, and whensoever they arrived in that family procession 
described with such precision by the late Professor Max Miiller and 
by other theorists, to whom the concrete facts of a census must come 
as a cold douche to a heated imagination. 

It is where the Mongoloid and Dravidian elements prevail that the 
people are most Indian and least ignorant. The Indian order of 
merit for literacy runs thus: Parsees, Jains, Buddhists, Christians, 
Sikhs, Hindus, Mohammedans, and Animists. It is an amusing and 
instructive commentary on this class list, headed by a people famous 
throughout Asia and Europe for humanity and enlightenment, that a 
recent work published in England, called Love and Life Behind the 
Purdah, was more or less accepted as a picture of present Indian 
conditions. In one of these tales a Parsee high priest was repre- 
sented as beating to death—with some reluctance it is true, but as by 
law and duty bound—his devoted wife, by way of punishment for the 
pollution she had incurred by suffering their child to expire in her 
arms in a first-class carriage on the return from a hill station to Bombay. 
Which is, as the Times reviewer remarked, much as if an English 
bishop were represented as taking the Twopenny Tube to the City in 
order to burn his wife at Smithfield for a breach of the ceremonial law 
of Moses. It would be hypercritical:to add that among Parsees and 
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Brahmins, to which classes the tales chiefly relate, a purdah would 
possess no more significance than a common curtain to anyone any- 
where, or a sunshade in July to a lady in London. 

Such stories indeed mislead, and from them little or nothing can 
be gleaned of the true conditions and occupations of our distant fellow- 
subjects, most of whom, as above stated, stick tight to the land. 
That nearly three millions, however, are now employed in exotic 
occupations, such as railways, telegraphs, cotton and jute mills, coal 
and gold mines, tea and coffee gardens, is no small matter. 

A diversity of occupations and relief from the overstocked calling 
of an agriculturist— 


Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit, 


however fascinating Virgil.and Lord Burghclere make it—in short, 
new industries being the crying want of India, how well does the tea 
industry deserve of the country—that occupation to the existence of 
which we owe it—not only that we drink wholesome and delicious tea 
in these islands, but that the otherwise backward province of Assam 
is a glorious exception to the rule that nine poor Indians out of ten 
follow one or another of a dozen or more simple and overstocked 
callings ! 

In recollection of the recent controversy regarding the conditions 
of the coolies on the tea estates in Assam it is necessary to notice 
Mr. Gait’s statement to the effect that these previously poverty- 
stricken immigrants prosper greatly in their new home, where many 
of them settle for good, and whither many of those, who have gone 
back to their own country, eventually return. The ex-tea garden 
coolies hold ninety thousand acres of land under Government, and 
thus help materially to colonise this fertile but backward province. 
The new Labour Act of 1901 does not work well, and it is devoutly 
to be hoped that in the near future the planters, who are hard hit by 
labour difficulties and the excessive and repeated increase of the 
taxation on tea, may in the not far-distant future be able to get labour 
immigrants, not under contracts, but free, as the Ceylon planters get 
them from Madras. A propos, Ceylon, which is proud of its position 
as the premier Crown Colony, will hardly accept Mr. Gait’s description 
of it, as ‘ to all intents and purposes an integral part of India, though 
separately administered by the Colonial Office.’ Without South 
Indian labour, however, there would be little in the colony for the 
Colonial Office to administer. 

In the opinion of the Census Superintendent there are many 
indications that India is entering on a period of great industrial 
activity, and in no respect is the advance since 1891 more marked 
than in the development of the supply of coal, the sufficient local 
production of which will remove the greatest obstacle to local progress, 
unless indeed that be the unwillingness of the small capitalist, to 
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invest his savings in joint-stock undertakings. The extension of 
railways and of irrigation, conspicuously in the Punjab, of mill industries 
in that province and in Bombay, Bengal, and Madras, and the pro- 
sperous gold-mining industry of Mysore— which has not only provided 
the labouring classes within the State with remunerative employment 
and greatly augmented the general prosperity of the people, but has 
stimulated immigration in a remarkable degree ’—the rise of the foreign 
trade by sea from 130,000,0001. to 169,000,000/., of the coasting trade 
from 52,000,000/. to 63,000,000/., of the foreign trade by land from five 
and a half to over nine millions, the increase in the number of joint- 
stock companies from 950 to 1366, and of their paid-up capital from 
266 to 370 millions, all these are signs and portents of a more prosperous 
future following a chequered but not unfavourable past. 

It will surprise many with fixed ideas on India to learn that nearly 
four millions of her people are occupied in the provision of animal 
food, chiefly fish, and that the functional castes have to such an 
extent abandoned their traditional occupations that only 11 per cent., 
for instance, of the Brahmins of Madras, and 22 per cent. of the 
Brahmins of Bombay, follow the calling of priest, even if the term 
be given a sufficiently wide interpretation to include beggar, student, 
and astrologer. 

The languages of India offer little interest to the English reader. 
Indeed, from the point of view of official promotion and recognition, 
no subject to which a servant of the Indian Government can turn 
his attention is likely to prove less remunerative to himself than a 
study of any one or more of the 145 distinct languages spoken in 
British India, though without a good colloquial knowledge of the 
vernacular, no officer can be other than a stranger to the people whose 
affairs he pretends to administer, and a tool of the staff of subordinates 
he affects to control. The highest officers in the Indian official 
hierarchy are almost always men who have spent their lives in the 
secretariat, and they are not likely to be reminded by their quin- 
quennial master fresh from England of the supreme importance of 
qualifications, the lack of which has never impeded their own steady 
ascent to positions in which they practically dispose of the official 
fortunes of those who have been aptly described of late as the ‘ men 
of the plains.’ Perhaps one day it will occur to some head of the 
administration that these men below—if they can speak the languages 
understanded of the people—know more of, and do more for, the 
country than the men on the mountains. Then will the district 
officers get nearer to the people, and there will, in fact, be more of 
that loyalty to England which some affect to believe surges up in 
the breasts of multitudinous peoples, who have no reason to believe 
that any Englishman can address a word to them in a language they 
comprehend. Dr. Grierson, C.I.E., contributes a very interesting and 
learned chapter on languages. He groups 220 millions as Indo- 
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European, eleven millions as Indo-Chinese, and fifty-six millions as 
Dravidians, gives a much-needed but seldom-heeded warning against 
basing ethnological theories upon linguistic facts, and against classing 
languages according to their vocabularies, which is, indeed, like 
classing men according to their clothes. He agrees with that accom- 
plished Oriental scholar, Sir Charles Lyall, in rejecting the vulgarly 
received account of the origin of Urdu, which is merely that form of 
Hindustani which is written in the Persian character, and freely 
borrows Persian, and in a less degree Arabic, words in its vocabulary. 

Among the 145 languages are some possessing only a few hundred 
words, others rivalling English as Dr. Grierson says, or Russian as I 
would say, in their copiousness ; some in which every word is a mono- 
syllable, others in which some are elongated by agglutination till 
they run to ten syllables, like da-pa-l-ocho-akan-tahen-tae-tin-a-e—a 
Sontali word meaning ‘He who belongs to him who belongs to me 
will continue letting himself be made to fight.’ Some of these divers 
tongues lack verb and noun, others are as complex and systematic 
as Greek and Latin. There are no truer words in the whole Census 
Report than those with which Dr. Grierson concludes his chapter, 
when he says that ‘ the true India will never be known till the light 
of the West has been thrown on the hopes, fears, and beliefs of those 
counted at the present census, for which an accurate knowledge of 
the vernaculars is necessary.’ Thus does the distinguished scientific 
scholar, with characteristic modesty, admit the usefulness of the 
ordinary language men; and with any small authority which may 
attach to one who has served for many years as Government trans- 
lator and examiner in Persian, Hindustani, Tamil, and Telugu, and 
has qualified by the high standard in Arabic and passed the Russian 
interpreter test, I would, as a witness from the administrative rather 
than from the scholarly standpoint, express my complete concurrence 
in his view. 

Upon the religion of the Hindus much has been written, but 
more than as much remains to write. Mr. Risley defines as Animists 
those who seek to conciliate the shifting and shadowy company of 
unknown powers or influences making for evil rather than good 
which reside in primeval forest, crumbling hills, rushing river, and 
spreading tree, which give its spring to the tiger, its venom to the 
snake, and walk abroad in the guise of cholera, cattle disease, and 
smallpox. Nothing could make clearer a term which defies exact 
definition, and the sportsman will recall illustrations at will from his 
association with the tribes of the Indian jungles. I have seen them 
offer sacrifice that I might meet and slay a big tusker, and propitiate 
the powers which caused me to miss an ibex looking down from its 
lofty platform on the forest world below. Ii, then, Animism is the 
crudest form of religion, in which magic plays a predominant part, 
what is Hinduism? Sir Alfred Lyall, indisputably the first living 
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authority, calls it ‘ the collection of rites, worships, beliefs, traditions, 
and mythologies sanctioned by the sacred books and ordinances of 
the Brahmins and propagated by Brahmanic teaching.’ Mr. Risley, 
seizing upon the all-receptive character of this most catholic of 
Eastern faiths, which Sir Alfred illustrates more fully in his writings 
than in his definition, goes on to describe Hinduism as ‘ Animism 
transformed by philosophy’ or ‘magic tempered by metaphysics,’ 
and he instances as examples of the survival of magic pure and simple, 
the festival upon the recurrence of which every man must worship 
the implements of his trade or insignia of his vocation. Not only 
does the soldier then worship his sword—just as before the revolution 
he did, and practically still does, in Japan--and the cultivator his 
plough, but the messengers of the public offices of the administration 
adore the office boxes in which they carry about papers. Of these 
they construct an altar whereon is placed an inkpot, the emblem of 
Government, around which are arranged different kinds of stationery 
tied together with red tape. There are infidels, however, among 
office messengers, and one of these, a drastic reformer a little in 
advance of his day, was tried and sentenced a year or more ago for 
lighting his fire throughout the winter with his office records. Trans- 
migration and Karma are subjects almost too vast to touch upon, 
but Mr. Risley finds, as I have after long investigation of this subject 
in many directions in India, that it is no part of the Hindu creed 
that consciousness continues through the successive lives, at the close 
of each of which a curtain of forgetfulness is, on the contrary, believed 
to descend. Thus the doctrine is deprived, in a measure, of the 
moral aspect which to it would otherwise attach. Of the two practical 
tests of Hinduism one is found to be the acceptance of the caste 
system, a doctrine I preached myself at the Society of Arts, to the 
obvious chagrin of several travelled Hindus, who had necessarily 
renounced the system and its trammels. In fact, caste and Hinduism 
are almost convertible terms. As to the particular deity worshipped 
there is infinite toleration, but the actual religious ideas which underlie 
the outward ceremonial are fairly uniform. There is one supreme 
god; a man’s future life depends upon his actions in his present state; 
and the code of morality differs little from the real or ideal standards 
of other countries. There are major and minor deities. Two small 
grandchildren of an English lady, who had taught them the import- 
ance of prayer, were found one day kneeling beside a sofa and saying 
‘Please, God, let grandmamma find her spectacles.’ The Hindu 
would invoke a minor deity upon such an occasion. Belief in metem- 
psychosis is general, though not universal. Serpent worship survives, 
and a good snake shrine is as much an attraction in the case of a 
house on the Malabar Coast as a garden is in the case of a villa at 
Hampstead or Harrow. Serpents are, however, most unobtrusive, 
and unless you walk noiseless and barefooted in the dark, as Hindus 
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do, snake-bite is a most improbable contingency. Of such Hindus 
are 70 per cent. of the population, the Mohammedans make 21, 
the Buddhists and Animists proper 3 each, the Christians 1, and 
the Sikhs, Jains, Parsees, and Jews 1 per cent. between them. Of 
course, it is hard to say where Animism ends, and Hinduism and 
Buddhism begin, but some classification is essential. The Burmese, 
for instance, are at heart more Animist than Buddhist. The followers 
of the Prophet have increased since 1891 by 89 per cent., compared 
with an increase of 2°4 per cent. for all India. This is partly due 
to the chief Mohammedan centres having escaped famine, partly to 
the fact that marriage among them is attended with fewer difficulties, 
and partly to their more nourishing and varied diet. 

Of the Christians, two-thirds are found in Madras and the neigh- 
bouring native States. Of the two-thirds, four-fifths of the Christians 
in Madras proper are found in the southern districts of that presidency, 
and in Travancore and Cochin they amount to 25 per cent. of the 
population. As I have served many years in these British districts, 
and was British Resident in Travancore and Cochin, I may be allowed 
to express concurrence with the Madras Census Commissioner, Mr. 
Francis, when he says that converts are recruited almost entirely 
from the lowest classes of Hindus, who have little to lose in forsaking 
the creed of their forefathers, and that, so far from anticipating the 
general conversion of the population expected in certain quarters, 
there is, on the contrary, reason to believe that the rate of increase 
will slowly decline as the limit is approached of those to whom the 
advantages of espousing Christianity appeal. At the same time the 
increased supply of missionaries familiar with the vernaculars and 
with the religion and literature their predecessors have too often 
affected to despise, and the energy, education, intelligence, and im- 
proved status of the native Christians, are factors which it would be 
equally unjust and erroneous to leave out of account. Nor must it 
be forgotten that more than half of the Christians in all India belong 
to the Roman Catholic communion, a church belonging to which is 
very frequently the only Christian place of worship available for the 
European in India. In one such on the Malabar Coast I have seen a 
woman in a white sheet kneeling in the aisle during Divine service to 
do penance for her frailty, and in all such, of the Syrian rite, probably 
the nearest approach will be found to the ritual and liturgy of the 
early Christian Church. 

Of all religious ceremonies, that which most affects the growth of 
a people and the character of a nation is marriage, and nowhere is 
the holy estate at once so universal as in India, or so fenced about 
with restrictions. Space allows of brief notice of only one or two 
aspects of this problem. It is useless to inquire whether or not the 
sacred texts prohibited the marriage of widows. Considerations of 
property, of spiritual benefit, of sacramental doctrine, the influence of 
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hypergamy (or the law which compels a woman to marry in a group 
of equal or superior rank to her own), and the dread of dangerous 
and experienced competitors—all these factors lead to the extension 
of this custom, while the sympathy of the advanced classes with the 
marriage reform party stops short of practising widow remarriage in 
their own families. The average Hindu sees no reason for a revolu- 
tionary change in a system, the admitted evils of which are the sub- 
ject of habitual and monumental exaggeration. ‘To the masses of 
the uneducated working classes, widow marriage,’ says Mr. Risley, ‘is 
a badge of social degradation.’ 

Let no one be deceived by any palliation or concealment of this 
position, such as I think can be detected, even in so excellent a picture 
of Hindu life as is contained in Mr. R. C. Dutt’s novel, The Lake of 
Palms. 

In like manner the practice of infant marriage, which would, I 
predicted in this Review in October 1890, be in no wise affected by 
British legislation in restraint, has, the Commissioner remarks, ‘ spread 
much further and taken root more deeply among the lower classes 
than its social complement, the prohibition of widow remarriage. 
Both customs, borrowed from higher castes, are now regarded as 
paths leading to social distinction.’ I do not agree with Mr. Risley 
in thinking that infant marriage is ‘ almost universal,’ though such a 
statement may be true of Bengal, or that the lowest classes are those 
which most resort to it. The authority for these statements is not 
clear. It is, however, as he says, an innate characteristic of a ‘ caste 
system proper,’ and it is wholly improbable that legislation will avail 
to prevent it, if, indeed, such is justifiable in the face of the promise 
made in the royal proclamation to the people of India when the 
Government was transferred to the Crown. Mr. Risley expresses no 
very decided view as to the origin of this custom, which, while it 
leads to abuses in certain quarters, in others evidently does not pro- 
duce physical degeneration. The fact, moreover, that, calculating the 
birth-rate on the number of married women aged fifteen to forty-five, 
it is found to be higher in England than in India, disposes of the 
theory that the high birth-rate in the latter country is due to the 
early age ol marriage. If the birth-rate of India is high, so likewise 
is the death-rate, and the difference between the two is not much more 
than half what it is in England and Wales. The population, there- 
fore, grows at a far less rapid rate than in Europe—a fact which 
explodes many an oft-repeated fallacy. 

Polygamy is, of course, quite exceptional, though the contrary is 
believed in Britain. Even Mohammedans rarely take a second wife 
unless the first is childless, and a Hindu in the like case has to obtain 
the consent of his caste council. This condition may, however, in 
many parts of India, be regarded as a counsel of perfection. 

The chapter on caste, written by Mr. Risley throughout, is the 
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last and not the least important of the Census Report. Many an 
article might be based upon its conclusions and suggestions. The 
author puts his faith in the measurements and shape of the head and 
nose, and finds that the finer the latter organ the higher—the broader 
and coarser that organ, the lower—the accepted order of social pre- 
cedence. It would be a difficult system to work in Europe, and can 
only be applied to mankind in the mass, and to races, like~those of 
India, more or less unmixed, and so lending themselves to anthropo- 
metrical treatment. Mr. Risley—and his readers on this account, 
too, may rise up and bless him—declines all discussion of the Aryan 
controversy, and suggests that the immigrants of the so-called Indo- 
Aryan type came from Beluchistan before climatic changes had re- 
duced that country to its present sterile state. What most of Seistan 
once was, what part still is, that formerly may a great or the greater 
part of Beluchistan have been. The earliest peaceful immigrants 
who colonised the Punjab took with them their women; the later 
invaders did not, but intermarried with the indigenous females. 
Hence the evolution of the Aryo-Dravidian type. In like manner, 
the Mongoloid and Scythian races, mixing with the Dravidian element, 
formed Mongolo- and Scytho-Dravidian types. It is not possible here 
to follow the further elaboration of this thesis. Mr. Risley has been 
equally enterprising and successful in classifying castes according to 
social precedence as recognised by Indian public opinion at the present 
day, with the result that the influence of the traditional system of 
four original castes was found to be predominant throughout the 
continent. Everywhere came first the Brahmin; next the castes 
accepted as representatives of the Kshatriyas or warriors; next the 
mercantile groups akin to the Vaisyas; lastly, in a more indefinite 
and less satisfactory sequence, followed the lower castes more or less 
corresponding with the ideal Sudras. Thus, among Hindus, and 
Mohammedans alike, foreign descent forms the highest claim to social 
distinction. 

Mr. Risley sees in the Brahminical theory of caste a modified 
version of the ancient division of society into priests, warriors, culti- 
vators, and artisans of the sacerdotal literature of ancient Persia, but 
allows that the origin of the system is an insoluble problem. How- 
ever that may be, it is the bed-rock of Hinduism ; and the difficulties 
of understanding India, her people, religions, habits, and customs 
experienced in Britain are vastly enhanced by the fact that the 
Indians who visit England are necessarily the worst possible witnesses 
in this behalf, and, were they angels from heaven, could not be im- 
partial judges of the merits of systems they have abandoned, of 
habits and customs they have renounced, and of people by whom 
they and all their works, however admirable and enterprising, are 
utterly repudiated. 

J. D. Regs. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE SALON 


In 1765, at a period famous for the wit and brilliancy of its society 
in the most brilliant capital of Europe, we find Horace Walpole writing 
from Paris : ‘ Laughing is as much out of fashion as pantins or bilbo- 
quets. Good folks, they have not time to laugh. There is God and 
the King to be pulled down first, and men and women, one and all, 
are devoutly employed in the demolition.’ 

And ‘again: ‘ Gaiety,’ he says, ‘whatever it was formerly, is no 
longer the growth of this country.’ Horace Walpole had, as we know, 
the entrée to the most famous salons of that famous day—to the 
innermost sanctuary of the most exclusive aristocracy of birth and 
brains alike which has perhaps ever existed. He was the constant 
guest of those talented ladies who, to quote Sydney Smith, ‘ violated 
all the common duties of life and gave very pleasant little suppers.’ 
And that he soon began to enjoy himself exceedingly, in spite of the 
lack of gaiety, of which he continues somewhat curiously to complain, 
there is no room to doubt. In spite of those ‘ pleasant little suppers ’ 
his attacks of gout became less frequent, and the British lion, that 
faithful occupant of every true Englishman’s breast, began to roar 
less loudly at the difference in the manners and customs of the French 
capital from those of hisown. Indeed, the lion—in this case a by no 
means intractable one—soon lay down to be cajoled and caressed by 
these charming and witty women, the indelicacy and boldness of 
whose conversation at first jarred very considerably on the nerves 
of their English guest. Walpole came from a country where the 
conversation in the eighteenth century was certainly no whit less 
coarse, but where the most of it was to be heard in the clubs, from 
which the feminine element was naturally excluded. In Paris he 
found no clubs of any social importance ; but he found the intellectual 
life of the country centred in those quiet salons, dimly lighted, innocent 
of all ostentatious hospitality, where friends met friends evening 
after evening in closest intercourse and completest comprehension, 
and where the Saloniére, from whom emanated a prevailing atmosphere 
of urbanity, had made a fine art of/pleasing. She led the conversation 
without dominating it,‘ listened with sympathy and intelligence, 
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concealed her wittiest epigram in subtle flattery, and her keenest 
criticism in warm encouragement. 

Madame Sophie Gay, writing at a later period, maintains, what we 
can well believe, that to hold a salon successfully was no easy matter. 
The hostess must have a mind of a high order combined with con- 
siderable tact and a power of self-effacement, and she must have a 
decided taste for superiority in every form. Added to this she must 
have complete repose of manner, a gift obviously less rare in those 
days than in our own. Birth and fortune are not absolutely essential, 
but they are desirable. The Saloniére should have good looks, but 
she must not be of an age when her intercourse with the other sex 
would naturally evoke compliments. Her personality, in fact, must 
dominate her physical charms. To hold a salon involved some self- 
sacrifice, for the Saloniére had to lead as secluded an existence as the 
goddess in her temple, sitting at home evening after evening to await 
her devotees ; for never must the altar be found deserted upon which 
their tribute of devotion was to be laid. She must never stir abroad 
at night unless it were to attend a Court function or a family gathering 
of rare importance. Madame Gay, herself a prominent figure in the 
society of the Restoration and later, observes that the self-imposed 
slavery of the grandes dames of the old régime, which consisted in 
receiving daily and listening to the most brilliant conversationalists 
in the world, was perhaps less of a supplice than some of the social 
pleasures of her own day ! 

In any case Horace Walpole was the constant guest of these same 
great ladies. He admits that he went his own way in truly English 
fashion, but he began to find Paris extremely agreeable—so agreeable, 
indeed, that it was with difficulty that he brought himself to leave it 
for the fogs of his native land. Later, when he had become the 
absorbing passion of old Madame du Deffand’s declining years, we 
know with what close and sometimes irksome bonds Parisian society 
was apt to hold him. Already the influence of this vivacious and 
tyrannical lady made itself felt in his criticisms of her rival Saloniéres. 
He pays but a grudging tribute to the amazing ‘ common-sense’ of 
that wise and clever woman Madame Geoffrin; for had she not 
incurred the lasting enmity of Madame du Deffand by holding out 
the hand of friendship to the latter’s sometime companion and protégée, 
Mile. de Lespinasse? Of Mile. de Lespinasse herself he natu- 
rally has little that is favourable to report, though he probably went 
occasionally to her little salon in the Rue de Belle Chasse, where he 
would have exchanged views with the most brilliant intellects of the 
day. Ten years later, indeed, he refers to her in a letter written to 
his friend H. 8. Conway, then in Paris, as a ‘ pretended bel esprit /’ a 
judgment which reads curiously in the light of those other letters 
which have revealed to us the history of a truly remarkable intelli- 
gence, combined with perhaps the most passionate and undisciplined 
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heart that ever beat. Madame du Deffand was very old and stone- 
blind when Walpole first became a guest at her little suppers, and he 
was no doubt attracted by her extraordinary wit and memory, her 
unerring judgment, and her spirited interest in the thought and 
literature of the day. And to his hostess this young Englishman of 
no mean parts represented something new—a fresh escape from that 
ennut which was her consuming terror, and which was probably 
responsible for the many less creditable episodes in her long and varied 
career. 

Meanwhile Walpole admits that he finds a douceur in the society 
of the women of fashion that captivates him. His admiration of the 
Duchesse d’Aiguillon, the Duchesse de Choiseul, and other great 
ladies is freely expressed ; but, pleasant and hospitable as they all are, 
he does not apparently find them gay. First impressions, if not 
always the best, are often instructive, and Walpole’s impressions of 
the tone of Parisian society on his first introduction to it are certainly 
significant, and are probably not due entirely to the gout or to insular 
prejudice. ‘Several of the women are agreeable,’ he writes, ‘ and 
some of the men; but the latter are in general vain and ignorant.’ 
In fact he detested the savants, the philosophers, the Encyclopedists. 
‘Every woman,’ he complains, ‘ has one or two planted in her house, 
and God only knows how they water them!’ No doubt the adulation 
lavished by his old friend upon President Hénault and by all that 
select céterie upon such men as Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and many 
others, was infinitely tedious to the Englishman, who found their 
conversation unmitigatedly dull and arid, and was disgusted with 
their open profession of Atheism. Horace Walpole had to learn that 
a Frenchman talks his best when the feminine element is not excluded, 
and perhaps he also had to learn that in congenial company a French- 
man can talk for an almost indefinite number of hours. 

‘They may be growing wise,’ he says, referring to members of a 
society which, in spite of his criticisms, held him by its charm, ‘ but the 
intermediate stage is dulness!’ In the light of after events we cannot 
help wondering how far Walpole realised the cruel wisdom to which all 
France was growing, due in great measure to that pedantic artificial 
talk of the Encyclopedists which bored him so consumably. How 
far did he foresee the terrible harvest which would have to be reaped 
from the seed so lightly sown amongst the loves and the epigrams of 
the salons? Was he half unconsciously oppressed by the decadence 
of a country in which the feminine influence was so paramount? At 
any rate, we know he was dazzled by the brilliant light of that same 
feminine influence, the glamour of which we still feel across the horrors 
of the Revolution and the busy restlessness of the nineteenth century. 
The moral standard of those wonderful ladies, if they possessed one 
at all, was not high, but their loves, though undisciplined, were not 
often light. The objects of their adoration were in some sort officially 
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recognised. They loved and they hated with equal sincerity and 
conviction. The intellectual atmosphere of the day, which breathed 
a spirit of tolerance and liberty, tempted them to throw themselves 
recklessly along strange paths of which they could not see the end. 
The philosophy which was talked in so impressive a manner by their 
encyclopedist lovers taught them to transfer their worship, since 
worship is the need of every female heart, to these men at whose 
bidding they had cast off their God and their religion. Alas! at 
what a price and with what high courage were some of these frail and 
charming people to pay for their loves and their theories! Mean- 
time for all their wit and elegance they did not laugh—not at least as 
Horace Walpole understood laughter. 

It was just at this date that another salon came into being in 
which, had he ever frequented it, Walpole would have heard even less 
of laughter. Madame Necker’s salon is one of the most famous in 
French history, yet it was here that the first death-knell of the salon 
was sounded. It was not unnatural that the former girl president 
of the Académie des Eaux at Lausanne should, when opportunity was 
given her, seek out the lights and leaders of literary thought in Paris. 
Very soon after her marriage to the great financier a distinguished 
little circle began to gather round lier in the Rue Cléry. M. Necker 
himself counted for something in the formation of his wife’s salon. 
A rich man’s patronage and protection had already been found to be 
useful to gens de lettres and philosophers. Moreover M. Necker in 
those early days was just what the husband of a Saloniére should be. 
He was present, but he was unobtrusive ; a kind and generous host, 
but not too actively interested in the talk which went on about him. 
It was the part of the hostess to lead the conversation, to draw out her 
guests. ‘this, we understand, Madame Necker did with rather too 
much zeal. Her reception of her friends was, if anything, a little too 
cordial. It was hardly to be expected that the strenuous daughter 
of the Swiss pastor who a few months previously had been struggling 
to earn her bread, should have the repose of manner and the well- 
bred assurance of the grandes dames of Paris, who, even while they 
criticised, approved and helped to make her salon famous. Madame 
Necker throughout her life was nervous, excitable, morbidly anxious 
to do the right thing, and too often said the wrong one. Diderot com- 
plained that she persecuted him into attending her salon, and was 
fatuous enough to mistake the homage which she offered so lavishly 
to every living writer for tribute to his personal charms. He was not 
long, however, in finding out his mistake, and was one of the first to 
bear witness to the extraordinary purity of soul, the chill morality which 
so offended Grimm, of their mutual hostess. In an age of moral corrup- 
tion Madame Necker was a faithful and devoted wife and mother. 
The strength of her religious sentiments was at complete variance 
with the tone of the society in which she moved, and it speaks much 
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for the catholicity and width of her intelligence that she felt in no 
way compelled to exclude the greatest freethinkers of the day from 
her entourage. Buffon and Thomas remained her most intimate 
friends, and Diderot, in spite of his early protests, continued to repre- 
sent the encyclopedists in the Rue Cléry in winter, and at the Chateau 
of St. Ouen in summer, where even Madame du Deffand came out 
to sup once a week. 

Tactless Madame Necker undoubtedly was, but a kinder and 
warmer-hearted woman has probably never held a place in the long 
roll of the Saloniéres of France. Had matters continued in peaceable 
and orderly fashion, the fame of her salon might have been left to rank 
with that of Madame Geoffrin, to whom she has been sometimes com- 
pared. But this was not to be. The fields were already whitening 
to the harvest, and those abstract themes, the annihilation of a God 
and the downfall of a king, which had provided such enjoyable topics 
of conversation for the encyclopedists, were turning into hard ungrace- 
ful facts ; and the wife of M. Necker, the popular Controller-General, 
was the last woman in Paris who could avoid facing them. 

Madame Necker’s tastes were purely literary: she had no more 
liking for politics than had old Madame du Deffand herself, who was 
clever enough to know that politics and society, as society was under- 
stood in the salons, could not exist together. When politics step in 
at the door, mutual confidence, mutual interests, good fellowship, 
and urbanity are apt to fly out of the window, more especially when 
the days are evil. Madame Necker’s devotion to her husband and her 
daughter was of a morbidly sensitive and conscientious kind, which 
gave little enough happiness to herself, and it may be a somewhat 
tempered satisfaction to its recipients. Her heart undeniably domi- 
nated her head, but it was through her intellect that she derived, if 
unconsciously, her purest pleasures. Of these she was to be in future 
denied. She shared her husband’s power as she shared his banish- 
ment, and she was by his side when at the fall of the Bastille he was 
brought back and conducted in triumph by the mob through the 
streets of Paris. On his return to power her salon reopened in the 
Rue Bergére, but the true spirit of the salon, as she and her contem- 
poraries, now mostly dead, had understood it, had gone beyond recall. 
Madame Necker sighed for the peace and quiet of Coppet, but, it 
must be added, she was thoroughly dissatisfied when circumstances 
obliged her to retire thither. Meantime in the Rue Bergére she 
presided at a political gathering, where M. Necker entirely ceased to 
hold those admirable qualifications of the husband of a Saloniére. 
He became a person of importance in his own house: his plans for 
the good of his country were discussed and criticised, and distinguished 
foreigners sought him out. He justly felt that this was no time for 
the cant of the philosophers, who had already done enough mischief 
with their talk of freedom and their denial of a God. Literary and 
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academic questions were henceforth to be in abeyance. Added to 
this Madame Necker’s own position was rapidly usurped by her more 
famous daughter, to whom politics were as necessary as the air she 
breathed. 

The story of Madame de Staél’s three famous salons has passed 
into history, for there it may truly be said that history was made. 
Nevertheless, in the true or original conception of the word, Madame 
de Staél never held a salon at all. To begin with, the time had already 
gone by for select and intimate gatherings of intimate friends; and, 
further, this most remarkable and powerful-minded of women had 
few of the characteristics necessary to a Saloniére. What, indeed, 
had she who from the safety and seclusion of her father’s house at 
Coppet raced back to Paris with the cry, ‘A Revolution, and I not 
in it!’ in common with the well-bred repose and the equally well- 
bred courage of those goddesses in their temples? True those same 
goddesses would travel across Europe to meet their lovers under cir- 
cumstances which might well make the hardiest modern traveller 
hesitate ; but that was a very different thing from throwing themselves 
into the common herd and the common matters of the day! Madame 
de Staél was the embodiment of boundless vitality and restless energy. 
She was herself a product of the thought which had given birth to 
the Revolution. As a young girl her cry had been for liberty, and 
her idol that arch-humbug Rousseau. Life and maturity wrought 
some change in her views, without however modifying their ardour. 
She was, in fact, no grande dame, and, unlike her mother, she had 
little natural refinement. She was far too busy, too occupied with 
the big events of the day, with her literary interests, her emotions— 
for it is undeniable that her heart sometimes ruled her head—to think 
of refinement. It is noted that she once kept her salon waiting— 
ye shades of the goddesses !—and that Madame Récamier character- 
istically stepped into the breach and entertained the company until 
her arrival. By her own amazing personality she gathered her world- 
famous circle about her, but she dominated and dictated to it as she 
would have dominated and dictated to France and to the whole 
world, had not that other master mind that helped to link the cen- 
turies pursued her with relentless persecution. Ce n’est point un salon, 
cest un club, said Napoleon when, after Benjamin Constant’s famous 
speech on the dawn of tyranny, the conqueror of Italy, suspecting 
whence it emanated, forcibly closed Madame de Stiel’s salon of the 
Consulat and sent its hostess into exile. Probably Napoleon never spoke 
truer word. That motley gathering could hardly be called a salon 
where, during the Revolution, Barras complained that every visit cost 
him a good action, and where Prince Talleyrand, the toujours ministre, 
laid the foundations of his career. It was no salon, again, where 
plots were hatched and the flag of liberty unfurled and shaken in the 
very face of the First Consul; nor, as salons were understood in 
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Madame de Staél’s childhood, could the brilliant throng which gathered 
round her on her triumphant return at the Restoration lay claim to 
that title. Here Royalists and Republicans, aristocrats and jour- 
nalists, met and rubbed shoulders with mutual distrust and mutual 
suspicion. How could confidence flourish when a man felt that his 
neighbour a few years back would cheerfully have deprived him of 
his head, or where he walked so weighted with mighty political secrets 
that he must needs tremble before his fellow guests, and especially 
before the far-seeing eyes of his hostess? Madame Sophie Gay 
speaks of the far more important matters that were discussed in the 
salons of Madame de Staél than in those of previous generations. 
More important they undoubtedly were, but conversation of world- 
wide importance does not constitute a salon, and Madame Gay lived 
too near the times to discriminate between a salon and a political 
club. The contention remains that one of the most amazing and 
versatile women the world has ever seen was no Saloniére. 

The harvest had been reaped. Happy indeed were those who 
had quitted the field before the reapers entered it! France was left 
shaken to her foundations, but with a new and stronger spirit springing 
to its birth of virile purpose, if still of stormy and uncertain move- 
ment. 

One by one those who were left of the old society ventured to 
return to Paris. Friends met friends, but with what a shadow of 
death still hanging over them, and with what a haunting sense of 
personal insecurity! Among the first to creep back when the tide 
of blood had receded was Pauline de Beaumont. Winged, broken, 
the ‘ Swallow,’ as she was called by her intimates, had been left to 
die literally by the roadside when the cart bearing almost every 
member of her family had rolled on with them to their martyrdom 
in Paris. Pauline, with her sensitive temperament, seems to have 
partaken of something of the nature of the swallow in her capacity 
to skim just above the ground of cruel fact and tragic circumstance. 
In any case she returned and opened a quiet and unobtrusive salon, 
very unlike that of her friend Madame de Staél, with Chateaubriand 
as its hero and Joubert as her protector. Her salon was purely 
literary, and as such was the most interesting of its day. Here 
something of the old spirit of trust and confidence lingered amongst 
the handful of friends who met nightly in the Rue Neuve du Luxem- 
bourg, and combined to distract their hostess from dwelling upon the 
horrors of the past, and helped one another to look calmly and dis- 
passionately upon the future, with its young hope and ill-defined 
promise. Politics broke Pauline de Beaumont’s friendship with 
Madame de Staél, since the former became an ardent Bonapartist; 
but they were not permitted to spoil the tranquillity of her modest 
salon. A few other equally unobtrusive salons reopened, where an 
effort was made to maintain the best literary traditions of a former 
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age. Notable among these was that of Madame d’Houdetot, a 
sister-in-law of that gay, light-loving Madame d’Epinay, who in her 
own person represented all the corruption of a country which had 
required a Revolution for its purification. Madame d’Houdetot will 
be best remembered as the original of the Nouvelle Héloise. She 
was @ friend of Madame Necker’s, who probably felt the charm of 
eternal youth in the woman who to the end of her life could cry, 
Le seul étre malheureux est celui qui ne peut ni aimer, ni agir, ni 
mourir. The Suards, brother and sister, were other literary folk 
who in these unsettled days took a pleasure in welcoming distinguished 
men of letters, and especially Englishmen, within their walls. 

But it soon became apparent that any salon other than literary 
or artistic had no longer the vitality to flourish. The Princesse de 
Poix, who had herself been in such deadly peril during the Terror, 
and had steadfastly resisted Madame de Staél’s efforts to save her, 
tried to gather about her the remnants of the ancient aristocracy. 
Madame du Tallien made a similar cffort with partial success. But 
the continuity of socia) life was broken, and the course of impending 
events was hardly calculated to restore it. Amusing tales are told 
of the embarrassing position in which a grande dame of society some- 
times found herself in the salons of the First Empire. On the one 
hand, a good Republican would be anxious to confide in her his dis- 
satisfaction with the Emperor. At the same moment some Royalist 
émigré, not recognising her companion, would be trying to make 
her the recipient of his confidences with regard to the past as well as 
the present. Surely no previous training had prepared even the 
ladies of the old régime for such an awkward social predicament. 

Napoleon fell in his turn, and under the Restoration an effort, 
to some extent successful, was made to restore the old spirit of urbanity 
to the social gatherings of the day. 

Much has been written by contemporary biographers of the salons 
of the Restoration, but it is probable that Madame du Deffand would 
have found much scope for criticism could she have returned to visit 
them. Le glas de la haute société sonne, said Prince Talleyrand to 
one of the greater personages of the First Empire, et le premier coup 
qui l'a tuée est le mot moderne de ‘femme comme il faut.’ The true 
Saloniére had no longer time to exist. , The modern spirit of bustle 
and enterprise had indeed arrived, and arrived to stay. During the 
Republic society had opened its doors to all and sundry, and had 
grown much too large and unwieldy a monster to be confined to 
select and exclusive coferies. Madame Ancelot, herself a young 
woman at the time of the Restoration, speaks of the difficulty of the 
Tising generation in identifying itself with those who had lived and 
loved under the old régime. The admiration felt by the younger 
people for these social veterans, who were individually a power, was 
intense. Their literary and artistic sympathies were identical ; but 
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by what an impassable gulf of experience were they separated ! 
Unity was a thing of the past. Madame Vigée le Brun, the charming 
court painter of an earlier day, whose love for her art kept her heart 
and mind eternally young, gathered about her the débris of her former 
aristocratic patrons, and the remnant of the philosophers whose 
views had gone out of fashion since the publication of Chateaubriand’s 
Génie du Christianisme. Her gatherings were well attended also by 
the society of the new régime; and so crowded were they, it is said, 
that the Marshals of France not infrequently had to sit on the floor. 
Nevertheless she could not reanimate what she felt to be the spirit 
of the old salon, and after the revolution of 1830 she abandoned the 
attempt. Throughout the political changes and chances which swept 
over France in the succeeding years, the Government of July, the 
reign of Louis Philippe, and the Second Empire, there was a succes- 
sion of literary and artistic salons of some note, oases in the busy life 
of public affairs with which men’s minds were most naturally occu- 
pied. 

Madame Merlin, herself a musician, forbade all reference to politics 
and entertained her guests with the best music and literature of the 
day. Madame Girardin, a poet and a daughter of Sophie Gay, 
failed to keep her salon together because she had herself a weakness 
for the aristocracy, and she could not persuade either the Orleanists 
or the Legitimists to meet the journalists and writers who were her 
regular habitués. 

The Marquise d’Ormonde, though a daughter of the people, be- 
haved with so much dignity that the doors of the noble Faubourg— 
how much more exclusive since equality had been proclaimed law !— 
were thrown open to her, and she succeeded in entertaining a hetero- 
geneous collection of society folk even after the revolution of 1848. 
But the feminine element was ceasing to have the same importance. 
Clubs were opening in Paris, and if they never quite assumed the same 
significance that they hold in London, they certainly provided a 
common meeting-ground for men who wished to meet the friends of 
their own sex and to discuss business, politics, or sport. The salon 
gave a final flicker of life in Madame Récamier’s cell in the Abbaye 
aux Bois. Here, indeed, was a temple slipped accidentally as it 
were into the nineteenth century, where incense was burnt con- 
tinually before this goddess of beauty and her hero Chateaubriand. 
But it was the worship of pure loveliness or, as age advanced, of 
tact and charm, for Madame Récamier never professed to have intel- 
lect or indeed much esprit. True all the greater literary lights of 
the time came to pay their homage in subdued voices in this dimly 
lit salon, but they did not always return. Perhaps they found 
Chateaubriand tiresome ; for, like many another spoilt lion of a lady's 
drawing-room, he played with the cat when he was bored, and entirely 
monopolised the conversation when it pleased him. The fact remains, 
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however, that Madame Récamier’s salon retained to the last a polish, 
a grace, and a fragrance which most surely owed their birth to the 
eighteenth century. 

On a tant parlé en France pendant cinquante ans, complains a 
writer of the fifties, gue [on n’y cause presque plus. And, indeed, 
had there not been enough to talk about? Sainte-Beuve, in his 
Regrets, laments the spirit of doubt, suspicion, and resentment which 
had invaded society. While the Reign of Terror lasted, he affirms, 
there were courage, good sense, and philosophy to be found among 
the aristocracy, but succeeding revolutions and succeeding govern- 
ments had totally demoralised all social centres. 

The salons are gone, and the old French society, with all that it 
implied of charm, intellect, and suavity, has gone with them. But 
they have done their work, and who knows whether out of a fresh 
century of movement, life, and practical interest, a phoenix shall not 
arise from the dead ashes of an unrivalled past, which will not wholly 
have forgotten the best social traditions of its forefathers ? 


Rose M. Brapiey. 
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HARA-KIRI: ITS REAL SIGNIFICANCE 


Hara-kir1! The word has been before us, of late, at every turn. In 
translating it the English equivalent is often given as ‘ disembowelling ” 
—a ghastly term, and, moreover, inappropriate. ‘ Happy despatch ’ 
was formerly the phrase employed ; it is, as it seems to me, a far 
better term, though how that expression originated no one seems to 
know. The matter itself, to the Western notion, is already not an 
agreeable one to talk about, but the recent translation of the term 
makes it worse. It may not be wholly without interest for the reader 
if I try to explain, though with some diffidence from the very nature 
of the subject, the true signification of the act, and at the same time 
endeavour in some degree to account for the sensitiveness displayed 
by my own country-people at the misapprehensions produced by a 
wrong translation. 

Literally, of course, hara-kiri is ‘ belly-cutting,’ and this is the ex- 
pression in common use, but kappuku, or more usually seppuku, is the 
word employed by persons of refinement, the actual meaning, however, 
being the same as hara-kiri. Seppuku and kappuku are expressions 
coined from Chinese. There are vigorous Anglo-Saxon terms in use 
in Great Britain which people of taste often prefer to replace—at 
afternoon tea, for example—by something, perhaps equally forcible, 
derived from the Latin. The instance is similar. 

Seppuku was, in the feudal period, an honourable mode of com- 
mitting suicide. It was unknown to the Japanese of ancient days, 
and was a custom which grew with the age of chivalry. With us, in 
the Far East, to hang oneself is looked upon as the most cowardly 
of all methods of self-destruction, and drowning oneself or taking 
poison was deemed to be no better. Even to shoot himself was, in a 
samurai, regarded as a base and ignoble way of shuffling off this mortal 
coil; it was vulgarly spoken of as teppo-bara, [h is changed into b 
for euphony], an abbreviation of teppo-hara-kiri, in other words 
hara-kiri by means of a gun, though in reality the throat, and not 
the hara, was the usual spot assailed in this case. 

There was never an instance, so far as can be traced, of seppuku 
by a female, and the honourable equivalent thereof for a samurai lady 
was death by a stab in the throat from her own dirk, a weapon she 
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generally carried in her girdle to be used in time of need. Where a 
Roman dame would in ancient times have plunged her dagger into 
her own heart, a Japanese heroine preferred to thrust the weapon 
into her neck, and there is no record of either male or female in Japan 
ending existence in the fashion that is so often depicted in Western 
novels, and less frequently, perhaps, in real life. 

Seppuku was not only a mode of self-despatch, but was prescribed 
as a form of capital punishment for all of samurai rank. Beheading, 
and still more hanging, were forms of execution that might not be 
employed in cases of offenders of the military classes, whose position, 
even to the last of their existence, merited respect ; and when, in very 
extreme cases, the crime of which a samurai had been convicted was 
heinous enough to deserve exemplary punishment by condemnation 
to an ignominious death, the culprit was first stripped of his rank and 
privileges as one of the samurai class. No samurai was ever to be 
beheaded ; still less to be hanged. 

Naturally under such conditions the act of seppuku came to be 
invested with much formality, and cases in which the most elaborate 
etiquette had to be strictly observed were those when a daimio, 
i.e. @ feudal baron, or samurai of particularly high standing, was 
called upon by the proper authorities to despatch himself in this 
way in expiation of some political offence. A special commis- 
sioner was then sent from the proper quarters to witness the due 
execution of the sentence, and a kai-shaku-nin was chosen to assist 
the principal in ridding himself of the burden of life. This person 
was selected by the condemned from the circle of his own immediate 
relatives, friends, or retainers, and the kai-shaku-nin’s office was an 
honourable one, inasmuch as he was thereby privileged to render a 
last service to his comrade or chief. 

There was always a special apartment or pavilion prepared in 
which the ceremony had to take place ; a particular dress, designed for 
use only on these melancholy occasions, had to be worn; and the dagger, 
or short sword, was invariably placed before the seat of the condemned 
on a clean white tray, raised on legs, termed sambo, which in the 
ordinary way is a kind of wooden stand used for keeping sacrifices 
offered to the gods, or for some similar solemn purposes. The 
actual cutting open of the body was not essential, a trifling incision 
in a horizontal line 6 or 7 inches, or rarely in two lines crossing 
each other—the more superficial the better, as proof of a light 
and skilful touch—being ordinarily made, followed by a deep cut in 
the throat. Asa rule, however, immediately after making the incision 
in the abdomen the condemned made a slight movement of his dis- 
engaged left hand, and stretched his neck forward, as signs to the 
kai-shaku-nin to do his office ; perceiving which, the latter, who stood 
by with his sword ready poised, instantly struck off his principal’s head. 

In Japan there is no need to speak directly of either hara-kiri or 
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seppuku, as the euphemism ‘ ku-sun-go-bu’ is often employed—lite- 
rally nine inches and a half, which was the proper length of the dagger 
to be used on these occasions. The weapon was always wrapped in 
some sheets of pure white paper, only the extreme point being exposed, 
and it was correct to hold it, when making an incision, in the right 
hand, not by the handle, but by the middle of the paper-wrapped 
blade. How to sit, how to bow to the spectators when about to com- 
mence the awful task, how to unfold reverently the part of the clothing 
which covers the upper part of the body, how to wrap up the dagger, 
and how to make the requisite signal to the kai-shaku-nin, were all 
matters on which the utmost nicety was enjoined, and were part of 
the instruction which every samurai was obliged to receive from the 
master of military ceremonies. Hara-kiri, indeed, was to the samurat 
a matter involving an appalling amount of ceremony. The end of 
the world-famed ‘ Forty-eight Ro-nins’ was reached by seppuku in 
the same way ; each died by his own hand. They were given in charge 
of three daimios, in three separate groups, and on the appointed day 
each group killed themselves simultaneously at an appointed hour, 
but each individual one after another, in specially erected pavilions 
provided in the gardens of the Yedo residences of the three barons. 
The tale so often retailed in popular story-books, that they all com- 
mitted seppuku around the tomb of their avenged lord, is fictitious, 
though it is true that they all were buried there. 

Perhaps the most notable instance of seppuku was that which 
occurred at Sakai, near Osaka, just after the establishment of the new 
régime in Japan, when a number of young samurai, some twenty in 
all, if I remember rightly, who had attacked the French, were ordered 
by the Government to expiate their crime in this fashion, in the pre- 
sence of the French Minister, whose rage it was necessary to appease. 
He begged that the carnage might stop when eleven had thus closed 
their careers. 

I need scarcely add that this form of punishment has totally dis- 
appeared from our laws, as the abandonment of the distinctive privi- 
leges of samurai, and the assimilation of all classes of the Emperor’s 
subjects in regard to civil rights and punishments, were decreed. But 
the practice did not wholly cease for some years after the Restoration 
in 1867, and I well remember that there was a case in 1871, when @ 
nobleman who was indicted for high treason was sentenced to ji-jin— 
literally self-ending—which was the same thing as seppuku. 

When seppuku was purely a voluntary act the formalities were 
necessarily much curtailed, and very often the person who thus con- 
ceived himself condemned by fate’s decree retired to some secluded 
spot, and there slew himself in orthodox fashion, without making known 
his intention beforehand, and merely announcing his reasons by letters 
which he left by his side for all to read. The principle, however, was 
always the same, and it was the samurai’s main endeavour at the last 
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to observe due decorum and to conform to the rules in every way that 
was possible. 

There were numerous instances in which men of truly noble soul 
chose this manner of death. Watanabé Kwazan was one of them. 
He was councillor to a small daimio, a genuine patriot, and a pioneer 
advocate of the opening of Japan to foreign intercourse. As a painter, 
though an amateur only, he stood very high. In 1850, seeing that 
through his views on the subject of Western civilisation his feudal 
chieftain was bound to be implicated, and that his own self-exter- 
mination would be requisite if his lord was to be preserved from 
the stigma which then attached to any predilection for Occidental 
methods, Watanabé hesitated not to commit seppuku, and thereby 
saved his master from any such imputations. 

Takano Choyei, a sympathiser and active co-operator with 
Watanabé, being a well-known physician and Dutch scholar, and 
Koseki Sanyei, who was also a Dutch scholar and assisted Watanabé 
by translating Dutch books for him, both died by seppuku for the 
same cause. 

Kuruhara Riozo, father of the present Marquis Kido who suc- 
ceeded to the heritage of the house of Kido after the death of his 
renowned uncle on the maternal side, and received the honour of a 
marquisate in memory of his relative’s splendid services to the nation, 
was another instance. Kuruhara was a brave samurai. When 
Nagai Uta, an officer of high rank of Chosiu province, about 1862, 
advocated the definite opening of the country, Kuruhara sided with 
him. Circumstances compelled him to show that he had not adopted 
that view from any base motive, and in the furtherance of this attitude 
he committed seppuku. When he was stationed with the garrison of 
Uraga, the guarding of which place was entrusted to the Prince of 
Chosiu at the time of the American advent to the Far East, the present 
Marquis Ito, then a boy of fourteen, was his subordinate, and when, 
a few years afterwards, he was despatched to Nagasaki at the head 
of a group of young samurai of Chosiu for the purpose of studying the 
Dutch system of artillery, young Ito was one of them. Ito was in 
those days a special favourite of Kuruhara, and knew him well. Ito 
was almost the first person to rush into the room when Kuruhara 
died. I have often heard the marquis talking with admiration of 
Kuruhara, saying what a fine chivalrous character he possessed, and 
how nobly and with what studied observance of formality he died. 
To preserve a perfect self-possession at any dread hour is the essence 
of the samurai doctrine. By the bye, Nagai, just mentioned above, 
was himself one of those who committed seppuku. He died thereby 
at the command of his prince, as a consequence of a political dissen- 
sion. I may perhaps remark here parenthetically that Japan’s 
evolution of Western civilisation was not attained without it costing 
her much in blood and treasure. 
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In former days, sometimes, one committed hara-kirt by an over- 
zeal for some cause which he advocated, merely to demonstrate his 
sincerity. Earnest as they may be, such cases are, of course, more 
especially discouraged in our own days and gone out of fashion. 

The basis on which seppuku was prescribed as a mode of capital 
punishment for samurai was that it was unbecoming the dignity and 
status of one of the warrior rank that he should be subjected under 
any circumstances to the rough handling of the common executioner, 
and therefore, when the deed of seppuku was a voluntary one, the 
root idea was the same, for it was undertaken in order to avoid igno- 
miny, and to prevent the family escutcheon being stained by any act 
towards which the scornful might afterwards point a finger of derision. 
All that the samurai might ask of his proud race—like Don Cesar de 
Bazan in Maritana—was ‘to die . . . and not disgrace its ancient 
chivalry,’ and as the chivalric spirit is still, I am glad to think, ardently 
cherished in Japan, there are occasions, as the readers of ‘ war news’ 
of the day must have discovered, when it yet seems to some to be 
appropriate to end their days in the fashion of feudal times, though 
among private individuals this course is now but very rarely re- 
sorted to. 

To the Chinese and Koreans seppuku is unknown. At the 
capitulation of Wei-hai-Wei, nine years ago, the Chinese Admiral 
Ting destroyed himself by smoking an immense quantity of opium. 
He did this, in accordance with Chinese ideas, to save his men from 
punishment, and in the eyes of his countrymen it was altogether the 
act of a hero, and so it was. A Japanese, under like conditions, 
however, would have died, not by poison, but by seppuku. The 
three Chinese of high rank who had been implicated in the Boxer 
troubles of 1900, and committed suicide at the command of the 
Emperor in consequence of the joint demand of the Powers, died either 
by taking poison or by hanging. If the event had taken place in the 
former days of Japan, the death would have been also by seppuku. 

Terrible as it unquestionably was to witness, the act of self-sacrifice 
was so bound up with the revered traditions of our race that it was 
shorn in great part of the horrors with which it must seem to readers 
in the twentieth century to have been invested. Exaggerated and 
loathsome accounts are even to be met with in popular story-books in 
Japan, scenes in which the victim is depicted as hurling, in a last effort, 
his intestines at his enemy, who is supposed to have been looking on 
—a thing in itself quite impossible under ordinary circumstances— 
and certainly, if it occurred, altogether exceptional. The incision 
usually made, as I have shown, was quite superficial, a mere flesh 
wound ; and death was due to the injury inflicted in the throat by the 
suicide’s own hand, or to the good offices of the kai-shaku-nin, whose 
duiy as assistant—the idea is perhaps better conveyed by the term 
“second ’ in the case of a duel—it was to remove his principal’s head 
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with the utmost expedition. Thus to translate hara-kiri as dis- 
embowelling, or embowelling, is both ghastly and inaccurate in the 
impression that it leaves on the mind. 

Suicide in any form is incompatible with Western notions of right 
and wrong, and it certainly ought not to be encouraged, though 
there may be conditions, it would seem to us in the East, when it may 
be wholly or partially excused. 


SuxFMATSU. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE CORELESS APPLE 


Tue coreless apple has at last been produced. It is regarded as ‘ the 
world’s greatest discovery in horticulture,’ and in fruit-growing circles 
is called ‘the wonder of the age.’ If the fruit is of high quality, of 
good saleable size and colour, and a late keeper, then it will revolu- 
tionise the commercial apple-growing industries everywhere. If it 
is not a full-sized apple, then, despite the fact that it possesses one- 
fourth more solid flesh than the seedy apple of equal proportions, it 
cannot be expected to supersede such mammoth though seedy varieties 
as the Blenheim Orange, Golden Noble, Bismarck, or Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch. The flavour of the coreless apple is beyond question. If it 
proves as large as its rivals, trees producing the new wonder, which is 
a winter variety, will be planted by the million in the commercial 
fruit fields at home and abroad. Even if the seedless apple justified 
all that has been said by its best friends in its praise, there is little 
likelihood of its impeding the profitable sale of ordinary apples of 
high grade. Its introduction would, however, ruin the sale of common 
out-of-date varieties of fruit, and ensure the destruction of millions of 
worn-out, moss-covered, and profitless trees, which for years have 
encumbered thousands of acres of some of the richest and most pro- 
ductive land in Great Britain. In that sense the coming of the core- 
less apple would do untold good to many landowners, cultivators, and 
public consumers combined. 

Why should we not possess a coreless and seedless apple, since the 
seedless orange is unquestionably the largest, most expensive, and 
best fruit of its class obtainable? The new apple, which is both 
coreless and seedless, was introduced by an old fruit raiser. For 
twelve years he experimented to obtain the fruit. As the result of 
seeking to secure the seedless apple, a blossomless tree has been 
developed. It bears a stamen and a very small quantity of pollen. 
The importance of such developments is apparent. The cold spells 
do not affect the fruit, and the apple grower has little to fear from 
late spring frosts, which in most years do much harm on the fruit 
farm. 

The tree is described as blossomless, the only thing resembling a 
blossom being a small cluster of tiny green leaves, which grow around 
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the newly formed apple, and shelter it. Being devoid of blossoms, 
it is claimed that the fruit offers no effective hiding-place in which 
the codlin moth may lay its eggs, which it usually does in the open eye 
of the fruit. The devastations of the codlin moth are so extensive 
that in the aggregate they cause losses in Great Britain, the Continent, 
and the United States exceeding 5,000,000]. a year. In some English 
counties I have known the apple crop to be reduced by over 50 per 
cent. by the voracious grub of this pest. I am not in strict agreement 
with the producer of the new apple when he claims absolute immunity 
from the ravage of the codlin moth on account of the lack of blossoms 
making it almost impossible for the pest to deposit its eggs in the eye 
of the apple. In my tests I proved conclusively that the eggs are 
sometimes laid on the skin of the apple also. But with no petals 
and the use of insecticides by spraying the grub could readily be 
destroyed. In the plantations where the coreless apple trees have 
been grown no codlin moth has made its appearance. It is said that 
so long as they are isolated from seedy apple trees there is no possi- 
bility of the moth attaching itself to them, there being nothing in the 
way of perfume or flower to attract it. 

The colour of the new apple is red, dotted with yellow on the skin. 
As with the seedless orange, so with the seedless apple, a slightly 
hardened substance makes its appearance at the navel end. But 
this can be obliterated by. culture. The originator of the coreless 
apple states that the further ‘we get away from the original five 
trees the larger and better the fruits become in every way.’ Whether 
the Spencer seedless apple is actually seed-proof time alone can prove. 
As the result of tests, it has been found absolutely impossible for the 
coreless apple trees to bear fruits that have seeds in them, that is, 
of their own accord. Still, when grown in the vicinity of ordinary 
apple trees, with their branches interlocked with each other, a small 
percentage of the coreless trees have sometimes produced two or 
three seeds, though they are just as apt to be found near the skin of 
the fruit as in the centre of it. A seed has been found within one- 
eighth of an inch of the rind, right away from the core or the core 
lines. These fortuitous seeds owe their origin to the transference of 
the pollen from the blossoms of the seedy apple trees to the stigma 
of the coreless apple tree. Whether carried by wind or bees, when 
the pollen is deposited in this way there is the possibility that a few 
seeds may here and there result, but it cannot be said that necessarily 
the seed or seeds will be about the tube or even near it. 

The appearance of one single variety of seedless apple cannot 
seriously affect the skilled commercial apple growers of the world. 
If the introducer of the new fruit can develop seedless varieties of the 
various leading applesin commerce—and he claims that he can do so— 
then the coming of the coreless apple may in due course disorganise 
the industry. But we have not got to that stage yet. Apple culture 
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is more important even than orange culture. In the United States 
there are 200,000,000 apple trees in bearing, from which 250,000,000 
bushels of fruit are annually harvested. In ten years these trees will 
give a yield of 400,000,000 bushels. At the present time the apple 
consumption of the United States is 80 lb. per head of the population 
per year. By bushel measure the American apple crop is four times 
greater than the entire wheat yield of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Billions of apple trees are grown in the orchards of the world, and 
millions of them are still being planted each year. The apple imports 
of Great Britain alone range between 4,500,000 cwt. and 5,000,000 
cwt. In addition, I estimate the census of our apple trees at 
20,000,000. 

There are now 2,000 of these coreless apple trees available for 
propagation, to supply the orchards of the world. It is estimated 
that by 1906 2,500,000 of these trees will be put upon the market. 
For domestic use a coreless apple will commend itself to every house- 
wife in the country. For evaporating purposes it would prove in- 
valuable. 

The time has come when, in the interests of the prosperous com- 
mercial fruit-growing industries, the merits of the coreless apple 
should be considered. The brief announcement that has been made 
in the press respecting it has already created some stir in fruit-trade 
circles. I have received communications from leading producers in 
the four kingdoms, on the Continent, and even in several of our 
colonies, relative to the claims of this wonderful apple. I am enabled 
to write reliably upon the subject, my information coming person- 
ally from the originator of the seedless apple trees. Already the new 
comer has been assailed by critics interested in the sale of seedy forms 
of foreign fruit. But the seedless apple must be judged upon its 
merits. It is not sufficient to condemn it on the ground that we 
possess seedy dessert varieties, such as Cox’s Orange Pippin or Ribston, 
which are far superior to it in flavour. Even then there might be a 
huge field available for distributing the seedless apple, for we use as 
many culinary as dessert varieties. The word of the cook will have 
much to do in moulding the final opinion pronounced upon the claims 
of this pomological curiosity. The Spencer apple is not the first 
seedless apple that has been grown. During the past sixty years 
about half a dozen such claimants have made their appearance. But 
in no instance was it found possible to reproduce trees from them 
which would bear seedless apples. The stock of 2,000 trees now in 
the hands of the raiser were obtained from five trees that bore fruit 
practically without seeds. Trees that have produced crops for eight 
years successively have all yielded coreless fruits each season. 

Though no blossom is at any time visible on the Spencer seedless 
apple trees, when budded or grafted they ensure trees that will produce 
coreless apples. They are great bearers, and crop freely in any 
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country where the ordinary apple tree will fruit. In 1862 Abbé 
D. Dupuy, Professor of Natural History at Auch, drew attention to 
the Bon Chrétien d’Auch pear, which at Auch produced fruits without 
seeds, though when removed to another locality the seeds reappeared 
in the fruit in the usual way. This fact up to that period had led 
the fruit-tree distributors to treat the pear in one locality as Bon 
Chrétien d’Auch, and in another district as the Winter Bon Chrétien. 
But the Spencer apple remains seedless in any soil. When the core- 
less apple is cut through the centre of the eye to the stalk, core lines 
and carpels can be faintly traced. It may be argued from this that 
the fruit has started from a rudimentary flower. But the coreless- 
ness and seedlessness of the novelty is beyond question. The carpels 
being the seed-cells, if there are no seeds there can be no need for 
carpels. As the apple develops and matures these core lines become 
absorbed into the flesh. The nearest approach to what some might 
be tempted to call a flower is the calyx, but at no time are there any 
petals attached to it. As a novelty for private gardens, undoubtedly 
there is room for the sale of millions of these trees at fancy values. 
The coreless apple will produce as great a sensation when brought 
before the public as the seedless orange did a few years ago. The 
orange is a luxury; the aromatic apple has become an absolute 
necessity. 
Sampson MoraGan. 


Vor. LVI--No, 234 
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THE RHODES BEQUEST AND UNIVERSITY 
FEDERATION 


‘Ir the Colonies are not, in the old phrase, possessions of England, 
then they must be part of England ; and we must adopt this view in 
earnest. We must cease altogether to say that England is an island 
off the north-western coast of Europe, that it has an area of 120,000 
square miles and a population of thirty odd millions. We must 
cease to think that emigrants, when they go to colonies, leave England 
or are lost to England. We must cease to think that the history of 
England is the history of the Parliament that sits at Westminster, 
and that affairs which are not discussed there cannot belong to Eng- 
lish history. When we have accustomed ourselves to contemplate 
the whole Empire together and call it all England, we shall see that 
here, too, is a United States; here, too, is a great homogeneous 
people—one in blood, language, religion, and laws, but dispersed over 
a boundless space.’ So wrote the late Sir John Seeley in a little book 
which well deserves to be in the hands of everyone who has ai heart 
one of the most important problems of our time. 

In the Rhodes bequest to the University of Oxford, and in the 
institution of an Imperial Council of Universities, the result of the 
Allied Colonial Universities Conference held in London last year, we 
have the foundations, broad and solid, of an alliance and relationship 
between ourselves and the Colonies unparalleled alike both in their 
significance and in their potentialities. The significance of the first lies 
in the fact that one of the most practical and sagacious men of our 
times discerned clearly that as many as possible of the rising genera- 
tion in our Colonies could and should be educated as British citizens, 
should be sentimentally and morally impressed by the traditions and 
discipline of our university system, and, in his own words, should 
have ‘ instilled into their minds the advantage to the Colonies as well 
as to the United Kingdom of the retention of the unity of the Empire.’ 
The significance of the second lies in the fact that in every one of 
our Colonies, hitherto, and very naturally, absorbed in the mercantile 
development of their material resources and in the practical work of 
politics and legislation, a growing sense of the importance of higher 
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education and culture, and of a close and intimate relationship, for 
the purpose of furthering it, with the great centres of that education 
and culture in the Mother Country, is finding emphatic expression. 
It is in the sense of the existence of such needs as these, and in the 
instinct which turns to the Mother Country to supply them, that we 
may discern with confidence an earnest and anticipation of closer 
bonds ; for it is the creation of a new tie. The old ties—common 
blood, a common language, common laws, and a common religion— 
though strong, in Burke’s phrase, as links of iron, did not, as we all 
know, prove indissoluble. Of the new tie it may be said, without 
reserve and without exaggeration, that, potent in itself, it adds to the 
potency of every other tie. 

So much for the significance of these movements and institutions. 
What may reasonably be expected from them, their potentialities, so 
to speak, will be best seen by giving a brief sketch of what their chief 
initiator provided. By the Rhodes bequest 162 scholarships, each of 
the annual value of 300/.,tenable for three years, are thus distributed : 
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Such are his provisions for the Colonies, but for the purpose of— 


encouraging and fostering an appreciation of the advantages which [he implicitly 
believed] will result from the union of the English-speaking peoples throughout 
the world, and to encourage, in the students of the United States of North 
America who will benefit from the American scholarships, an attachment to 
the country from which they have sprung, without withdrawing them or their 
sympathies from the land of their adoption or birth— 


he provided two scholarships, each of the annual value of 300I., 
tenable for three consecutive years, at any college in the University of 
Oxford, to each of the following States : 


Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 


The conditions imposed on candidates for the scholarships, who 
are nominated either by committees of selection or by university 
councils, are that they must be British citizens (in the case of the 
American scholarships American citizens), must be between the ages 
of nineteen and twenty-five, and must be unmarried ; and, that they 
may be competent to proceed at once to the more advanced courses 
of study at Oxford, they must at least have reached the end of their 
sophomore or second year work at some recognised degree-granting 
university or college, and must have qualified themselves for selection 
by passing an examination corresponding to Responsions. The first 
Rhodes scholars have in this autumn term come into residence, 
and a link for ever between Oxford and every centre of the 
English-speaking race—Colonial and extra-Colonial—has thus been 
formed. 

Almost contemporary with the announcement of the Rhodes 
bequest the Allied Colonial Universities Conference met in London, 
‘with two aims ’—to quote the words of its Chairman—‘to develop the 
intellectual and moral forces of all the branches of our race wherever 
they dwell, and therewith also to promote learning, science, and 
the arts by and through which science is applied to the purposes of 
life’ ; and, secondly, ‘to strengthen the unity of the British people 
dispersed throughout the world,’ under the conviction that ‘the 
deepest and most permanent source of unity is to be found in those 
elements in which the essence of national life dwells, identity of 
thought and feeling, a like attachment to those glorious traditions 
which link us to the past, a like devotion to those ideals which we 
have to pursue in the future.’ In the constitution of this conference, 
in the speeches of the delegates representing each university or college, 
in the attitude assumed by the representatives of our two great 
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universities and of the other universities, central and provincial, in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and in the resolutions passed as the result 
of the conference we have in epitome the whole history of this move- 
ment, as well as a precise account both of what has been effected 
and of what is about to be effected in its present stage of develop- 
ment. 

The institutions ‘ of university rank ’ which have been established 
in our Colonial dominions, and which now, without exception, desire 
federative union with the universities of Great Britain—in other 
words, a Central Imperial Academic Council, equality of privileges, 
the interchange of students and teachers, and mutual assistance 
in the furtherance of post-graduate studies and original research— 
number, not counting affiliated institutions, about twenty. 

Now, there can be nothing offensive and surely nothing unreason- 
able if we assume that in such a federation there must and should 
be a hegemony, and that that hegemony belongs to Oxford and 
Cambridge. It belongs to Oxford and Cambridge because they 
have a threefold claim to it—an intellectual, a moral, a sentimental. 
The paramount—the ubiquitous—the all-absorbing energy of science 
and its votaries must not blind us to the fact that universities, regarded 
in relation to their essential and peculiar functions, are not primarily 
centres of scientific instruction. They are the centres of the humani- 
ties in the most comprehensive sense of the term, the centres of all 
that: is influential in the study of theology and metaphysics, of moral 
and political philosophy, of logic, of history, of belles-lettres generally, 
and of the fine arts. These are their primary functions. It is absurd, 
it is monstrous, to suppose that science can supply, either as a means 
of intellectual and moral discipline, or as an end equivalent in import- 
ance, what these subjects supply. And this is certain: unless the 
two universities recognise and guard loyally and jealously their peculiar 
prerogative the consequences cannot fail to be most disastrous. In 
studies like the humanities, which appeal so directly to the finer 
instincts and affections, into which sentiment enters so largely, and 
which owe so much to association and surroundings, it is of immense 
advantage, of quite uncommon and capital importance, that in any 
imperial system they should find their centres where for so many ages 
they have found them—at Oxford and Cambridge. Science creates 
its own atmosphere, and its own home, and is quite independent of 
‘towers whispering the last enchantments of the Middle Ages,’ or 
whispering anything else, and, indeed, quite indifferent to them. It 
certainly gains nothing by selecting the banks of the Isis and of the 
Cam for centres, and would as certainly lose nothing if it established 
its chief seminaries on the slag plains of Wolverhampton and the 
Black Country. In any case, if Oxford and Cambridge are to 
exercise hegemony in any system of imperial university federation, 
they will not hold it by virtue of what they have in common with 
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the universities of McGill, Toronto, and Sydney abroad, and with the 
universities of London, Leeds, and Manchester at home. Nor is 
this all. Oxford and Cambridge would themselves be the first to 
repudiate any claim to pre-eminency—we may perhaps go further 
and say any claim to particular authority in science—either as legis- 
lators or as exponents. Their sole claim, I repeat, to that position 
which Englishmen, at all events, would wish to see them fill, and 
which they are fairly entitled to fill in such a system, is based on 
their relation to the humanities. And here they have a great work 
todo. Briefly indicated, it is to further and secure such solidarity 
in all that pertains to the moral, esthetic, and political education of 
the citizens of Greater Britain as has been attained in the organisation 
of scientific instruction. Science may, both as a subject of common 
interest and as a means of mutual advantage, do much, and very 
much, to strengthen the ties between ourselves and the Colonies, but 
the humanities will, as Cecil Rhodes foresaw, do very much more. 
And now, before considering the relations which it is proposed to 
establish, let us see what connection already exists between our chief 
universities and the universities of the Colonies. With Oxford are 
affiliated the universities of McGill (Montreal), Toronto, Tasmania, 
New Brunswick, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, New Zealand, Cape 
-of Good Hope ; and, in India, Calcutta, the Punjab, Bombay, Madras, 
and Allahabad. And affiliation confers these privileges. For admit- 
tance to a B.A. degree at Oxford a student is obliged to pass three 
-examinations—Responsions, what is called the first public examina- 
tion (Moderations), and the second public examination, after keeping 
residence for three academical years, each consisting of three full 
terms of eight weeks—that is, twelve academical terms. Now if a 
student belonging to any of these affiliated universities has pursued 
at his own university a course of study extending over two years, 
passing all the examinations incident to it, he is exempt from Respon- 
sions, and, if he takes honours at Oxford, he is allowed to obtain his 
degree after keeping eight instead of twelve terms, but, if only a pass, 
he must complete the full period of residence. But greater privileges 
are conceded to students of these affiliated universities who have 
pursued at their own university a course extending over three years, 
and who have at the end of that course obtained final honours, for 
they are exempt not only from Responsions but from the first public 
examination, and, provided they take honours in the final examina- 
tion at Oxford, they may obtain the B.A. degree after keeping only 
eight terms—in other words, after two years’ residence. By a very 
wise regulation, which, however, does not, for some reason, apply to 
Indian students, every Colonial student is obliged to qualify in Greek. 
In the provisions made for the promotion of post-graduate study and 
research, for the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Letters and of 
Science, we have another and important point of contact with the 
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Colonial universities ; for these degrees are open not only to graduates 
of Oxford but to ‘any persons being over the age of twenty-one 
years who ean satisfy the university that they have received a good 
general education, and that they are fitted to pursue a special line of 
study or research.’ On what constitutes ‘a good general education ’ 
a very elastic construction is placed, and certainly a diploma obtained 
in any Colonial university would meet what is required. Subject to 
these two conditions being satisfied, these degrees may be obtained 
by advanced work of high merit in almost any branch of knowledge, 
together with residence for eight terms, which may be kept partly in 
vacation. Opportunities for instruction and for the prosecution of 
advanced work are afforded in classics, in philology, in Oriental 
languages, in philosophy, in ancient and modern history, in the 
English language and literature, in the theory of education, in theology, 
philosophy, law, mathematics, natural science, medicine, and in 
geography and economics. In these studies, pursued under the 
supervision of the university and under the guidance of specialists, 
many young men from all parts of Europe, and especially from America 
and the Colonies, are now engaged. 

The same judicious hospitality has been extended by Cambridge, 
which has, with two exceptions, affiliated all the universities affiliated 
by Oxford; and the privileges conferred, speaking generally, cor- 
respond to those conferred at Oxford. Thus, Colonial students who 
have satisfied conditions of residence and study at any of these 
affiliated universities are, by grace of the Senate, admitted as 
candidates to a Tripos examination without having passed any part 
of the Previous examination, and are also allowed to reckon the first 
term kept by residence as the fourth term of residence. With regard 
to advanced and research students Cambridge has gone much further 
than Oxford ; for, in addition to admitting them to the university 
without any examination and simply on ‘satisfactory’ testimony 
that they are qualified to enter on the proposed course, they are not 
only allowed to proceed at once to the subject in which they desire 
to specialise, but if, within a specified period, they submit a disserta- 
tion which is accepted by the Degree Committee, they are entitled to 
@ certificate of research, and, on keeping six terms of residence, may 
proceed to a degree. This is, no doubt, highly satisfactory to scientific 
students, and has led to some edifying remarks, in which the Idols of 
the Den are a little too conspicuous, by Professor Ewing on the func- 
tion of research as a method of education. The University of London 
has, through its examination system, always been in closer touch with 
the Colonies than any other English university. Some of its examina- 
tions—namely, the Intermediate and Bachelors’ Degree Pass exami- 
nations in theology, arts, laws, science, and economics—may be 
passed and degrees obtained without residence in England, though 
residence is required for honour degrees in these faculties. Graduates in 
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* approved ’ universities—and under this term are included most of the 
principal Colonial universities—are exempted from the matriculation 
examination, and may proceed at once to the Doctorate of the Univer- 
sity of London as internal students in any faculty except that of 
medicine. 

To proceed to the smaller universities. Durham has affiliated 
two Colonial colleges—Codrington College, Barbados, and Fourah 
Bay College, Sierra Leone—and members of these colleges are members 
of the university, eligible, on the same conditions of residence, &c., 
to the same examinations and degrees as members resident in Durham. 
The Victoria University, though it has no specified regulations as to 
the admission of Colonial students, is always willing to consider any 
applications from such students and to make such concessions as 
seem fitting in each case, while the research studentships of the 
Owens and University Colleges are open to them. Privileges similar 
to those conferred by Cambridge are conferred by the recently estab- 
lished University of Birmingham, which will probably in a few years 
be the chief centre for the study of applied science, particularly the 
various branches of engineering, metallurgy, and mining, as well as 
of economics. Of the Scotch universities, Glasgow and, particularly, 
Edinburgh have always been more closely in touch with the Colonies 
than any others in Great Britain, both because of the great number 
of Colonial students attending them, and because of the fact that 
so large a percentage of the teaching staffs of the Colonial universities 
has been supplied by them. At present, in accordance apparently with 
the general policy of those universities, the concessions made to such 
students are not so liberal as those made by Cambridge. But almost 
all the bursaries, prizes, scholarships, and fellowships are open to them, 
and if the conditions under which the studies requisite for the higher 
degrees and the regulations for post-graduate study and research are 
a little more hampering than they need be, there can be little doubt, 
so strong is the feeling in favour of this movement, that if such a step 
be authoritatively recommended they will at once be conveniently 
modified. In the Irish universities, beyond the foundation of some 
scholarships for South African students, with reference chiefly to 
medical studies, no direct steps have, I believe, as yet been taken. 
But Professor Mahafiy, representing Trinity College, Dublin, an- 
nounced that that university was ‘ quite ready to fall into line with 
other older universities, and do all it could to knit together the 
education of the Colonies with our own,’ adding that, though the 
average number of Colonial students at Trinity was at present small, 
@ rapid increase in their numbers was expected. 

Such, then, are the present relations between the Colonial universi- 
ties and our own. In what way is it proposed to extend them and 
make them more intimate? The answer will be found in the two 
resolutions adopted at the conference last year, namely — 
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that it is desirable that such relations should be established between the 
principal teaching universities of the Empire as will secure that special or local 
advantages for study, and in particular for post-graduate study and research, be 
made as accessible as possible to students from all parts of the King’s dominions ; 


and 


that a Council, consisting in ‘part of representatives of British and Colonial 
universities, be appointed to promote the objects set out in the previous 
resolution. 


Now, it is in this Council, regarded not in relation to the comparatively 
contracted sphere expressly specified in the first resolution, but in 
relation to its extended functions—functions not formally specified, 
but plainly contemplated, namely, the co-ordination of the higher 
education throughout the Empire, and the organisation, for the pro- 
motion of that object, of an Imperial Council of Universities—that 
the full significance of what has been initiated reveals itself. What is 
contemplated cannot, indeed, be put better than in Mr. Bryce’s words 
in his inaugural address : 


That which a great university does as the organ of the intellectual life of 
the nation in each community may, to some extent, be done by a combination 
of universities for the united national life of the whole British world. The 
universities may thus be led to feel themselves part of one great whole, and 
may all the more effectively bend their united energies to the advancement of 
knowledge and to the discovery of truth. 


This strikes the note of the whole thing, and strikes it as a clock 
strikes the hour. 

The benefits and advantages mutually accruing from the coalition 
which has thus been inaugurated are obvious, and may be regarded 
from two points of view: in their relation to education generally and 
in their relation to Imperial Federation. In the first place, it would 
vitalise and broaden education in our own universities by bringing it 
still more intimately into contact with civil life and with the needs 
of civil life, by catholicising its ideals and submitting its methods to 
practical tests. Whoever will compare the theories and curricula of 
our universities, on the side of the humanities, before the Extension 
system became influential, and when they were first freely criticised 
in the columns of this Review, will have no difficulty in understanding 
the salutary effect of what this coalition cannot fail to secure on a 
very much larger scale. It would secure efficiency in teachers as well 
as efficiency in instruction and curricula, for Colonials, unlike our 
average undergraduates, know what they want, and, not finding it 
in one place, would very soon discover where it was to be found. 
It would enable those who are engaged in the various departments 
of education—and education, at all events at present, is, in relation 
to many subjects, largely an experimental science—to interchange 
experiences and ideas. While in no way interfering with autonomy 
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and independence, or in any way aiming at the reduction of the several 
universities to a common type, it would conduce to that solidarity 
in all that pertains to the humanities which has so long and with such 
happy results obtained in the organisation of scientific instruction. 
It would fix, or tend to fix, the highest standards of aim and attain- 
ment as general standards. By establishing a sort of informal tribunal, 
the members of which would be the acknowledged chiefs of the various 
departments of education wherever education in Great Britain is 
represented, it would not only stimulate educational activity in all 
its phases and along the whole line, but would direct it aright and 
keep it steadily and healthily progressive. It would secure it from 
abuses, and adjust, or tend to adjust, its equilibrium, now so unevenly 
and capriciously regulated, by a due regard for the claims of science 
and the claims of the humanities, as each would or could be adequately 
represented. By facilitating an interchange of teachers and students 
it would be of inestimable advantage to both. In the case of Colonial 
teachers, whether originally educated at our own universities or not, 
the benefit which would be gained by an occasional. visit to them 
needs no comment. And if they gained they would at the same time 
impart. Everyone who has had experience of the life and work at 
Oxford and Cambridge knows how welcome and stimulating are 
the freshness, the energy, the enthusiasm so essentially, so universally 
characteristic of Colonial visitors. ‘There is,’ remarks Professor 
Ewing in his speech at the conference, ‘no part of my work as pro- 
fessor on which I can look with greater satisfaction than that part 
of it which has brought me into contact with our Colonists. It has 
been in every way a valuable stimulus to university life to have these 
men here.’ In the case of our own teachers, contact with the Colonial 
universities would not merely tend to counteract, but probably prevent 
what is now—and the phrase is not too strong—the curse of our 
academic system, the tendency to get into grooves and ruts, to become 
purely mechanical and prematurely stereotyped. On every important 
university is impressed a peculiar character, and the teachers whom 
it has educated will be pre-eminently distinguished by particular 
qualities and in particular subjects of study—I am here speaking of 
the humanities. It is so with Oxford, it is so with Cambridge, it is so 
with the great universities of the Continent, and it will probably be 
so, though in a less degree, with the universities of the future, whether 
in the Colonies or elsewhere. Now, nothing is more important than 
that there should be a free interchange of these teachers, to leaven 
where leaven is needed. Nor should we lose sight of another aspect 
of this question. Nothing can be more important in university 
education, and assuredly nothing is less considered, than the constitu- 
tion of the teaching staffs; in other words, the selection, not of men 
who have proved by their degrees that they know how to acquire 
knowledge, but the selection of men who have given some evidence 
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that they know how to impart it. What a famous Spanish writer has 
called la ctencia de las ciencias, the science of sciences—in other words, 
the art of teaching—is about the last thing that our universities 
consider. The late Professor Nichol bitterly complained that ‘men 
take to education as they take to drinking’ ; it is the last refuge of the 
failures, of clergymen who cannot get livings, of barristers who cannot 
get briefs, of scribblers who cannot get their manuscripts accepted, 
or of less aspiring impotents who can turn to nothing else. I may 
be putting the case a little too strongly, but what is no exaggeration 
is that, speaking generally of the teaching staffs of our universities, 
nothing can often be more deplorable than the contrast between the 
learning of many of those who are engaged in this work and their 
utter inability to vitalise it and make it influential. A high degree, 
at all times a most fallacious test even of intellectual efficiency, is no 
test at all of qualifications for teaching. One of the greatest advan- 
tages of the proposed federation will be the explosion of a fallacy 
which has probably affected education quite as deleteriously as the 
old and now happily all but effete theory of the identification of 
antiquities with history, and of philology with literature. The federa- 
tion would have this further advantage: it would not only tend to 
discover and advance both in the Colonies and in the Mother Country 
those young men who possess this all-important gift, the union of 
competent attainments with the power of influentially and inspiringly 
communicating them, but it would open a career to them. At present 
there are many, and very many, young men occupying subordi- 
nate places on the teaching stafis of our universities, as well as 
in the universities of the Colonies, peculiarly qualified as well as 
eager to follow education as a profession, who will be obliged to 
abandon it because they have no prospect of rising. Some of those 
who would have done most to advance it are thus constantly lost to 
education. Were the universities confederated, this misfortune—and 
a great misfortune it is—would be averted. In their own interests 
they would endeavour to secure the greatest efficiency in all grades 
of their teaching staff, and this they would best effect by a free inter- 
change, in cases of vacancy, of the most fitting candidates for pro- 
motion. Thus, if a young man had completed his noviciate in a 
university where there was not, at present at least, a further opening 
for him, he would be pretty sure to find what he deserved in another 
where there was. And this, it may be remarked in passing, would be 
an excellent precedent. All educational appointments directly con- 
cerned with teaching should be reserved for those who are by their 
services as teachers fairly entitled to them, and education in all its 
branches has, in Great Britain at least, suffered from the fact that 
this self-evident principle is, apparently on system, ignored. 

Such would be some of the obvious advantages of university 
coalition in relation to teachers ; in its relation to students its effects 
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would be equally beneficial. By encouraging and facilitating an inter- 
change of students, not in the undergraduate stages of their work, 
for that would be as undesirable certainly in the case of home students 
as perhaps in the case of Colonial, but at the post-graduate stage of 
their work, it would be of incalculable benefit. Let us see how. And 
first let us take the humanities, and next scientific instruction. On 
the generally beneficial effects of drawing the educational alliance 
between ourselves and the Colonies closer I have already touched. 
To come to the more particular. It is doing the Colonial universities 
no injustice to say—what their Calendars proclaim aloud—that their 
instruction on the side of the humanities is, both in theory and practice, 
on a very much lower level than that obtaining at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. This is no doubt partly to be accounted for by the fact that 
their undergraduates are on an average some two years junior to those 
in our universities. Indeed, the relation of their advanced educa- 
tional system to that of ours is exactly indicated by the conditions 
imposed by our universities in admitting them to degrees. For this 
reason, if a Colonial student is to stand on the same plane in educa- 
tional attainments and culture as his brethren in Great Britain, he 
must complete his education, so far as these subjects are concerned, 
in the Mother Country. And the advantages of a residence at Oxford 
or Cambridge and of being brought into contact with their traditions 
and chief representatives are too obvious to be specified. Here, no 
doubt, the advantage will be on the side of the Colonists, and yet not 
altogether, for their freshness, energy, and alert intelligence, as well as 
their shrewd and keen sense of what is truly efficient and furthering, 
will be no unwelcome and unserviceable leaven in our academic 
centres. But it is in the facilities which will be open to them for 
literary and historical research, and post-graduate studies in the strict 
sense of the term, that we may look for the chief results; and important 
indeed they may be. 

It is, however, in relation to post-graduate studies on the scientific 
side only that the conference laid most stress; indeed, it would not 
be too much to say that, with some two or three exceptions, the 
speakers contemplated the proposed federation almost entirely from 
this point of view. And the importance of such an aspect of the 
question is of course obvious. As Mr. Bryce well puts it, it is 
vital for ourselves and the Colonies that we should lay a scientific 
foundation for every department of industry, and that the develop- 
ment of science in all its branches, and especially in its application to 
the arts of life, is the most urgent need of our time. Nor would any- 
one dispute that universities should be the chief centres of scientific 
instruction and scientific research, and that they should, to the utmost 
possible degree of efficiency, be equipped with the means of providing 
such instruction and pursuing such research. By an alliance of such 
centres of instruction and research, and by a systematic interchange 
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of their post-graduate students, there can be no doubt that the interests 
of science and of all that science furthers would be substantially 
advanced. And here the gain would be reciprocal. To say nothing of 
mutual stimulus and mutual assistance, some of the Colonial universi- 
ties afford as many facilities for advanced work as our own. For 
numerous branches of research, indeed, they have opportunities which 
we have not, as particularly, for example, in New Zealand, New South 
Wales, and the Cape. There is probably no branch of applied science 
which could not be pursued in the Colonies as advantageously as at 
home, and which would not profit by such association, while some 
branches, notably mining and forestry, could be better studied there 
than here. For various reasons, certain universities, both in Great 
Britain and in Greater Britain, are better adapted for becoming 
centres for particular branches of post-graduate instruction and 
research than others. In such subjects these universities might 
with propriety specialise, as some of them already do, and become 
the recognised centres of particular departments of instruction and 
research. Thus would a systematic interchange of post-graduate 
students be both encouraged and indeed secured, and thus would the 
first condition of progressive success-in the organisation of advanced 
instruction be fulfilled. By mutual co-operation and by the mutually 
inspiring stimulus of a spirit of generous emulation alone can the 
highest efficiency in the advanced educational system of Greater 
Britain be attained. And at present it is not attained. It is deplor- 
able to know that many hundreds of Colonial students, both graduate 
and post-graduate, seek in the universities of France and Germany 
the teaching which they might be expected to seek here. 

But the relation of the proposed coalition to education and to the 
interests of education is not the only aspect in which it has to be 
considered. It is the wisest and most important step which has ever 
been taken in the direction of that great consummation of which 
Tennyson and Seeley were such sanguine and eloquent prophets— 
the unification of our Empire, imperial federation. Nothing can 
contribute more towards establishing the relations on which such a 
union must be based and, indeed, rendered possible than what is here 
contemplated : relations founded, as Mr. Bryce puts it, upon freedom 
and equality, upon mutual assistance in the solution of economic, 
of administrative, of social problems—and those of vital import- 
ance to the Colonies and to ourselves; upon drawing closer those 
intellectual and sentimental ties which, assuming no collision of self- 
interests, more than anything, perhaps, link man with man and peoples 
with peoples ; upon a communion the conditions and nature of which 
particularly conduce to enabling those who share it to understand 
one another. Can anyone doubt that the first great schism in our 
Empire, so soon to become irreparable, was simply the result of mutual 
misunderstanding—of what would in all probability have been pre- 
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vented had such relations existed between ourselves and America as the 
present proposed coalition at least initiates between ourselves and the 
Colonies still under our flag? But let us make no mistake. However 
important both to the interests of science itself and as a factor in the 
coalition from which so much may reasonably be expected, scientific 
considerations are not the only ones to be regarded. We may safely 
go further and say that they are not the chief ones. If the Colonists 
are to be attracted to our universities, they will not be attracted by what 
they can find in their own; they will not, on principle, exchange at 
great expense their own class-rooms, laboratories, and apparatus for 
precisely the same provisions, simply because they are to be found at 
Oxford and Cambridge. If, in an imperial system of university 
federation, Oxford is to be what Cecil Rhodes contemplated she 
should be and what he has done so much to enable her to become, it 
will not be by virtue of her relation to science that she will hold any 
title to hegemony. By virtue of their relation to the humanities and 
by virtue of that relation alone, not by virtue of what they simply 
share in common with other universities here and over the sea, can 
Oxford and Cambridge claim that place which every English-speaking 
nation most gladly and proudly concedes to them. To subordinate 
the interests of the humanities to the interests of science, as is becom- 
ing, perhaps inevitably, more and more the tendency in both universi- 
ties, is deliberately to dethrone themselves. Science, asI said before, 
carries with it its own atmosphere, creates its own habitat, and is 
quite independent of local associations. It is not so with the humani- 
ties, as the English-speaking world instinctively feels. As in imperial 
federation, if it ever be realised, sentiment, both as basis and as ener- 
gising principle, must very largely enter, so in the federation which is 
here initiated, and is its anticipation, sentiment in still larger measure 
enters also. And it is the sentiment which, in the dissolution of 
every other tie and of every other claim, kept the ancient world loyal 
in its homage to Athens. 

It is a proof of the monopoly which science is everywhere acquiring, 
as well as of its all-absorbing and ubiquitous energy wherever advanced 
education is in question, that the proposal for University Federation 
emanated entirely from representatives of science ; that the delegates 
from almost every university were from the scientific staff ; that the 
question was contemplated almost purely from the point of view of 
science, and that such considerations as I have here been urging were 
scarcely even hinted at. Only in the inaugural speech of Mr. Bryce, 
which was in every way worthy of so memorable an occasion, was 
this note struck; only in the scholarly and admirable speech 
of the President of Magdalen was there any plea for the importance 
of the humanities. The representative of New Zealand, indeed, 
ventured timidly to observe that ‘ it would be placing a very narrow 
construction upon the resolution proposing the establishment of an 
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alliance between the universities if the incoming Council were to 
devote their attention solely to scientific objects.’ But there was no 
response. And in the constitution of the committee for nominating 
the Council it is quite clear from the enormous preponderance of 
scientific representatives what body will give the ply to the movement. 


And now let us consider what duties the Council at present 
in course of formation may fairly be expected to undertake, and by 
what provisions they may obviously best further this important 
movement : 

By providing a central institution, such as may be found in the 
London University or the Colonial Institute, for information, where 
all that is at work in the various allied universities should be reported, 
and all the facilities for mutual reciprocity of advantages co-ordinated. 

By arranging, at regular intervals, conferences by which the allied 
universities may be kept in touch with each other, and in which all 
suggestions and proposals likely to be of mutual benefit should be 
communicated and discussed. 

By facilitating in every way interchanges of students and, when 
desirable, of teachers, and by registering, with their records, all such 
graduates as are qualified for progressive staff appointments, in order 
that those who have proved their qualifications for lecturing and 
teaching may, where vacancies occur, be selected to fill them. 

By encouraging such universities as happen to have special facilities 
for particular branches of post-graduate studies to specialise in those 
subjects. 

By endeavouring to secure or further a uniformity of standards, 
especially in relation to entrance tests and, if possible, in relation to 
pass-degrees, so that each university might enable students to proceed 
at once to post-graduate study and research. 

By organising research scholarships and fellowships on the model 
of the Playfair 1851 Scholarships, not merely for science, but for 
history, economics, and the humanities generally, and undertaking 
the nomination to those scholarships and fellowships. 

By offering prizes, such as the Imperial Institute offered some 
years ago, for important original contributions to any branch of study, 
preferably to such studies as relate to history, politics, and economics 
as they bear on imperial questions and interests. 

By bringing pressure on the Government to recognise the energies 
now awake both at home and in the Colonies, and to realise the 
importance of co-ordinating them, and by making every effort to 
obtain, both from Government and from private philanthropy and 
patriotism, adequate financial support, the necessity of which would 
thus, urged as it would be by an Imperial Council, be authoritatively 
and impressively demonstrated. 

And I cannot forbear adding that the Council would undoubtedly 
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have to extend its attention to the educational needs of a portion of 
our Empire which is not strictly included in the question discussed 
here, and which was not represented in the conference. Nothing could 
be more radically inadequate, nothing more deplorable, than the 
present regulations for the education of our Indian subjects. 

In conclusion, let me return to what I said when I began. The 
real significance of this Federation of Universities is not its relation to 
education, though that is of immense importance, but its relation 
to a problem of more vital and pressing concern to us than any other 
problem which has defined itself in our time—the consolidation and 
unification of our Empire. A most wise step has been taken, it would 
be premature to say more ; golden opportunities are open to us, but 
they may be lost. It depends on ourselves. But this is certain, that 
all which is at present contemplated is within our reach, and will be 
realised or not realised as our universities shall determine. It is 
open to them to assume that hegemony in a system of education and 
co-operative educational activity co-extensive with the Empire, 
which, after much reluctance and grudging, they at last assumed in a 
system co-extensive with this country. They will not assume it, it 
will not be conceded to them, I repeat, by virtue of their relation to 
science and scientific instruction, but in virtue of their relation to the 
humanities. Let them, therefore, complete and perfect their curricula 
on this side. Let them provide, for example, as adequately for the 
interpretation of our own national classics, those golden links between 
every community of the English-speaking races, as they have for 
most other branches of the humanities. It is satisfactory and of 
happy augury to learn that Oxford has, by the recent establishment 
of a Chair of English Literature—in the proper sense of the term— 
prepared to do so, and that the Rhodes scholars have not found the 
university maimed and disgraced by such a conception of the 
constitution and functions of a Chair of Literature as has till lately 
obtained, and as still, unhappily, obtains in the sister university. 
And assuredly, too, encouragement might with propriety be given to 
the study of our Colonial Empire, to its history, to its economics, to 
the various relations in which it stands to the Mother Country—a 
branch of instruction at present absolutely unrepresented in both of 
our universities. That study would at least be initiated by the 
foundation of a Chair of Colonial History—a suggestion which may 
be recommended with confidence to the consideration of the Rhodes 
Trustees. 

J. Caurton CoLins. 


[As this article was passing through the press, the realisation of 
iis final suggestion was publicly announced. Mr. Alfred Beit has 
offered to found a Professorship of Colonial History at Ouford, and 
his munificent gift has been accepted by the uniwersity.—Ep. Nime- 
teenth Century and After.) 





PALMISTRY IN CHINA 


Wirn the Chinese, palmistry is a branch of an ancient art which 
includes physiognomy, phrenology, and general inspection of the 
human body. Its origin has been assigned to prehistoric times—the 
third millennium before Christ. 

The object of this art is twofold : (1) to ascertain the mental and 
moral characteristics of persons, and (2) to foretell happiness or mis- 
fortune, success or failure, disease, and death. An instance is given 
of a young lady of the tenth century a.p., who had no brothers and 
was obliged to perform some of the mourning ceremonies before the 
image of her dead father. While thus occupied she was observed by 
a visitor who had come to condole. ‘I did not see her face,’ he said, 
‘but when she grasped the incense-burner I noticed that her hands 


gave promise of a high position.’ Later on this visitor married the 
young lady, and rose to be a Minister of State. 

Restricting the inquiry to palmistry only an attempt will be made 
to show what the Chinese people have to say on a subject which has 
been much to the front of late years, and especially in the past few 
weeks. 

One writer says : 


The presence of lines in the hand may be compared with the grain of wood. 
If the grain of wood is beautiful, that wood becomes known as excellent 
material; and if the lines in the hand are beautiful, that hand is obviously well 
constituted. Therefore a hand cannot but have lines on it, those which have 
lines being of a higher order than those which have none. Fine and deep lines 
mean success; coarse and shallow lines mean failure. Of the three lines on the 
palm, the uppermost answers to heaven ; it connotes sovereign or father, and de- 
termines station in life. The middle line answers to man; it connotes wisdom 
or folly, and determines poverty or wealth. The lowest line answers to earth ; 
it connotes subject or mother, and determines length of days. If these three 
lines are well defined and unbroken, they are an augury of happiness and 
wealth. Vertical lines in excess mean a rebellious nature and calamity: 
horizontal lines in excess mean a foolish nature and ill-success. A vertical 
line running up the finger means that all plans will turn out well; random 
lines, which cross the creases of the fingers, mean that they will fail. Lines 
which are fine and resemble tangled silk mean wit and beauty; coarse lines, 
like the grain of the scrub oak, mean stupidity and a low estate. Lines like 
scattered filings mean a bitter life; lines like sprinkled rice-husks mean a life 
of joy, &. &e. 

Vor, LVI—No. 334 985 8 T 
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* The hand,’ says the author of The Divine Art, 


is used for taking hold, and this causes lines to appear on it. If these lines are 
long, the nature will be kindly and generous ; if short, mean and grasping. A 
man whose hand reaches below his knees will top his generation; but one 
whose hand reaches only to his waist will ever be poor and lowly. A small 
body and a large hand portend happiness and emolument; a large body and a 
small hand, purity and poverty. 


And so on. 

Several illustrations are given of what might be termed the topo- 
graphy of the hand, showing its various elevations and depressions, 
and indicating the directions in which different influences make 
themselves felt. The fingers, with their several joints, are each sepa- 
rately mapped out; the commanding finger (thumb), the tasting 
finger, the middle finger, the nameless finger, and the little finger. 

Then follow seventy-two diagrams of hands, each with certain 
sets of lines, of which an interpretation is given. With these sets 


will, of course, be found other lines; they are merely characteristic 
combinations which have a recognised purport, and are given sepa- 
rately for the sake of convenience. It is impossible to reproduce all 
these diagrams here ; a few specimens will no doubt suffice. 

The first of these is simply a hand—always the left hand—the 
palm of which is divided into four regions, upper, lower, right, and 
left, known as summer, winter, autumn, and spring, respectively. 
That part of the hand under the influence of spring should be of a 
greenish hue; summer should be red, autumn white, and winter 
dark. If autumn is red, winter yellow, spring white, or summer 
dark, sorrow and disaster will inevitably ensue. 

Possession of the ‘lyre’ hand (fig. 1) is a sign of an honest heart, 
of skill in composition, and of a large share of Imperial favour in the 
days to come. 

The hand shown in fig. 2 indicates love of good works, placidity of 
temperament, and strong religious feelings. 

Love of flowers (women) and wine is manifested in the middle of 
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the palm, as seen in fig. 3. The owner of this hand will be too fond of 
drink, and ‘a slave to the charms of twice eight.’ 

Fig. 4 shows the covetous hand of the unreliable man who will 
cheat as soon as look at you. 

There is also quite a little dictionary of combinations of two or 
more strokes, such as might occur in any portion of the hand; for 


instance, € and +, both of which are really borrowed from char- 
acters in the written language, meaning man and a well, respectively ; 
x» a, and others. 

The Chinese, however, do not confine their investigations to the 
palm only ; they examine carefully the lines on the back of the hand, 
thus making ‘ cheiromancy’ a better term than palmistry. Nor do 
they omit the nails, each variety of which has its own signification. 


Fie. 5. 


Tapering nails mean brains; hard and thick nails mean old age; 
coarse, stumpy nails mean dulness of wit; broken and sloughing 
nails mean disease and ill-health ; bright yellow nails mean high rank 
to come ; dark thin nails mean obscurity ; bright greenish nails mean 
loyalty and goodness of heart ; fresh white nails mean love of ease ; 
nails like sheet copper mean pomp and glory ; nails of a half-moon 
Shape mean health and happiness ; nails like copper tiles mean skill 
in arts and crafts; nails like the end of a plank mean staunch 
372 
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sincerity ; nails with sharp-pointed tips mean cleverness and refine- 
ment ; and nails which are rough like stone mean profound stupidity. 

The Chinese, again, who are nothing if not thorough, push every 
investigation of this kind with German minuteness to its logical 
conclusion. Consequently, when they have exhausted palmistry, 
they proceed to ‘solistry,’ and extract indications from the lines on 
the feet. 

Those combinations which augur best are the ‘ tortoise’ and the 
‘bird ’ lines, the latter of which is shown in fig. 5. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out, in simple justice to the Chinese, 
that the wonderful system of identification by finger-prints, which is 
forcing the modern burglar to carry on his trade in gloves, was in 
force in China many centuries before it was heard of in Scotland 
Yard. Title-deeds, and other legal instruments, are often found to 
bear, in addition to signatures, the finger-prints of the parties con- 
cerned ; sometimes, indeed, the imprint of the whole hand. 

In a small volume, entitled Omissions from History, published in 
the twelfth century, we have the following story : 

A favourite concubine of the Emperor Ming Huang (a.p. 713-756), 
having several times dreamed that she was invited by a man to take 
wine with him on the sly, spoke about it to the Emperor. ‘ This is 
the work of a magician,’ said his Majesty ; ‘next time you go, take 
care to leave behind you some record.’ That very night she had the 


same dream; and accordingly she seized an opportunity of putting 
her hand on an ink-slab and then pressing it on a screen. When she 
awaked, she described what had happened ; and on a secret investiga- 
tion being made, the imprint of her hand was actually found in the 
Dawn-in-the-East Pavilion outside the palace. The magician, how- 
ever, was nowhere to be found. 


Hersert A. GILEs. 





QUEEN CHRISTINA'S PICTURES 


Queen Curistina of Sweden, the daughter of the Protestant hero 
Gustavus Adolphus, is best known for having resigned at one and the 
same time the throne of her father and the faith for which he died. 
Most people also know that she spent the last thirty years of her 
life in Rome, and that during a visit to France in 1657 she had her 
equerry, the Marquis Monaldesco, brutally put to death in the castle 
of Fontainebleau. 

It is less generally known that she was one of the greatest patrons 
of art of her time, a passionate collector and a fine judge and ‘ con- 
naisseur.’ Her interest in matters of art was as varied as it was deep. 
Herself a good musician, she kept for years a splendid orchestra and 
the best singers in Rome. She was the centre of the theatrical world 
in the Eternal City, and it was chiefly owing to her protection that 
Roman drama and opera did not succumb under the bigoted persce 
cutions of Innocent the Eleventh. She was a dramatic writer of no 
mean talent. She started excavations in the hope of finding antique 
statuary, and eagerly bought what statues were offered to her, as far 
as her means allowed. Unfortunately she had them restored, too! 
And as for pictures her enthusiasm knew no bounds, not even those 
of the purse. In the midst of great financial troubles she did not 
hesitate to purchase the entire Carlo Imperiali gallery (1667). 

That is what she practised. Lofty, duty-bound, half-indifferent 
patronage was all she professed. This is what she wrote about it: 


La Pinture, la sculture et tous les autres arts qui en dépendent sont des 
impostures innocentes, qui plaisent et qui doivent plaire aux gens d’esprit. 
C’est un défaut 4 un honeste homme que de ne les aymer pas, mais il faut les 
aymer raisonnablement. 


She was better than she made herself out to be in that pretentious 
sentence, and she was universally acknowledged in Rome as a ‘ con- 
naisseur’” of as much taste as erudition. The painter Bazziggi used 
to say about her that she was unequalled as a judge and critic of art, 
and that he had never been to see her without learning something 
from her. This much for the possessor of the collection ; now for 
the pictures composing it. 


989 
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It was not in her own country that the Swedish Queen had 
found her treasures. Sweden was then in the midst of her glorious 
career as a military Power, but she lived still in a state of heroic 
simplicity which had not yet allowed letters or art to flourish. 
She was poor, suffering from the exhaustion which her temporary 
rank as a great power produced, for she had to keep up a state far 
above her means. She had fostered warriors, but not artists, and 
she had neither money nor wish to acquire works of art from abroad. 
It was to the fortune of arms that Christina owed the collections 
the royal castle of Stockholm contained. Nearly all her pictures 
had come there as spoils of war, part of the last but richest loot ever 
taken during the Thirty Years’ War—a spoil of which the world was 
not destined to see the like until the days of Napoleon. 

The first owner of the Queen’s artistic wealth had been the Emperor 
Rudolph the Second. History has not much good to say about this 
degenerated scion of the Hapsburgs. Weak, false, indolent, and 
melancholy by nature, he further developed these undesirable qualities 
by what was then considered a true princely education, for he was 
brought up by Jesuits at the dull Court of his cousin, Philip the Second 
of Spain. At twenty he became King of Hungary ; four years later, 
in 1576, Emperor ; and he at once showed himself a willing tool of his 
former masters. He was largely responsible for the Roman Catholic 
reaction which brought about the Thirty Years’ War, and his mis- 
government ultimately led to his being compelled to abandon his 
hereditary territories to his brother Matthias (1611). He died, 1612, 
at Prague, which city had been his favourite residence, leaving a 
memory respected by few of his subjects, execrated by many, but 
cherished by artists, antiquaries, and curiosity dealers. For this 
bigoted and unmanly prince, who never was young, never married, 
and seldom smiled, was a passionate collector and a magnificent 
patron of art. 

It was in the spacious halls of the Hradschin Palace at Prague 
that Rudolph the Second assembled his treasures. He brought 
thither from Vienna the most precious of the numerous works of art 
which he had inherited from his father, the Emperor Maximilian the 
Second, and he at once set to work to increase his collections. His 
agents were constantly busy hunting up bargains for him. Spain, 
Italy, and Flanders were ransacked for him in search of pictures, 
statues, medals, coins, trinkets, jewels, and curios of every descrip- 
tion. Year after year the Rudolphinische Kunst- und Wunderkammer 
became richer and more famous, backed as it was by the resources of 
an imperial purse and the zeal of imperial diplomacy and bureaucracy. 
The Emperor also called to Prague the principal artists of Germany 
and the Netherlands, and gave them liberal orders. The sculptor 
Adrian de Vriez, the engraver Giles Sadeler, and the painters Spranger, 
Hoefnagel, and Heinz are among the best known of the artistic colony 
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that settled in the Bohemian capital at his bidding. Diamond-cutters 
and workers in rock crystal were also in great demand, and, last but 
not least, alchemists and astrologers. 

The only happy hours the Emperor knew were those spent in his 
museum, and with his artistic and scientific friends. Many of them 
were anything but first-rate men; some of them were downright 
rogues and swindlers; but it must be remembered that among 
those he protected and befriended were also the great pioneers of 
science, Tycho Brahe and John Kepler. Much might, perhaps, be 
said about the Emperor’s taste. We have not much sympathy now 
for the art which marks the transition from the late Renaissance to 
the Barocco period, but it was the fashion in Rudolph the Second’s 
time, and he was a man well able to understand and follow the direction 
of taste, but not competent to lead the way towards a new one. 
There were also a good many copies and school pictures among his 
‘ originals.’ In some cases he knew it, and did not care much. In 
others he was deceived, as will unfortunately happen even to the 
best of connaisseurs. Many of the pictures the Emperor had ordered 
himself belonged more to the ‘ wonder’ section of the collection than 
to the artistic one. Such were a set of representations of fabulous 
animals, dragons, hippogriffs, and the like. These might perhaps 
be considered as the connecting link between the domains of art and 
natural history, which the Emperor wished to unite as closely as 
possible. He had also plenty of stuffed birds and other animals, 
as well as a great many curiosities which it would be difficult to 
classify. Where would you put, for instance, a set of teeth and a 
hand of a mermaid, or a glove made of human skin? Of diamonds 
and emeralds there was a plentiful supply, something like three 
thousand dozen, kept in bowls of gold, silver, or crystal, much in the 
same way as in the imperial secret treasury of Constantinople. 

A great many things were lost, or removed, during the stormy 
years that swept over Prague after the death of Rudolph the Second, 
but the great bulk of the collections remained at the Hradschin until 
the very last days of the Thirty Years’ War. A Swedish army was 
besieging Prague even while the plenipotentiaries were already busy 
drawing up the great treaty of peace at Miinster and Osnabriick, and 
on the morning of the 25th of July 1648 the Swedes under KGnigs- 
marck succeeded in occupying part of the city and the Hradschin 
itself. The town was plundered by the soldiery, but the treasures 
of the palace were reserved by the victorious general for his young 
Queen. Kénigsmarck well knew the passionate interest which 
Christina took in art and literature, and how welcome these truly 
royal spoils would be. He only feared he would not have time to 
send them safely away before peace was proclaimed, and his fears 
were shared by the Queen, who sent pressing orders not to lose any 
time in forwarding the collections to Stockholm. 
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The entrance to the galleries had not been effected without resist- 
ance. Kénigsmarck’s soldiers found the doors bolted and locked, 
and the impatient hammering of their pikes elicited no response. 
The keeper, Eusebius Miseron, one of the finest stone-cutters of his 
day, was at last found and brought before the captain in command, 
but he stubbornly refused to give up the keys. He had undertaken 
to protect what was entrusted to his care, and he meant to keep 
his word. Threats were of no avail. Torture had to be resorted to 
before poor faithful Miseron revealed the hiding-place of the keys. 
I hope there may be somewhere a record of model gallery-keepers 
with Miseron’s name in golden letters at the top of the list. 

Carpenters and packers now invaded the Hradschin ; pictures 
were removed from their frames and rolled together, and in a few 
weeks’ time long rows of stout boxes filled the imperial halls. Finally, 
early in the morning of the 6th of November, before the news of peace 
had had time to reach Prague, a flotilla of barges was towed up the 
Elbe northwards. But ice soon blocked the river. The cases were 
taken overland to Wismar, then a Swedish possession, and stored 
there during the winter. At the end of May 1649 they arrived in 
Stockholm, and were carried up to the royal castle. 

The young Queen was anxiously awaiting their arrival. At the age 
of twenty-two, the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus was one of the 
most learned women of Europe, and fully merited the name of ‘ Pallas 
of the North,’ which her admirers bestowed upon her. And she had 
neglected no opportunity to cultivate the feeling for and understanding 
of art which was inborn in her, as in every section of the royal house 
of Vasa. Until now, however, her opportunities had been few. She 
knew the names of the great masters and what her books and engrav- 
ings had told her about them, but that could not be much. At any 
rate it was not enough for her. We must remember that there were 
no photographs in 1649, nor any such publications as those which 
in our days make the artistic treasures of the world the common 
intellectual property of all lovers of art. Nor were the collections 
she had found within the walls of the old palace in Stockholm very 
rich or very interesting. A hundred Dutch, Flemish, or German 
pictures, a third of which were portraits, that was > t all she had 
inherited from her father. Of sculpture she had hardly seen any- 
thing at all, except a wooden group of St. George and the Dragon. 
True, the palace possessed a good many sets of Flemish tapestries, 
and a splendid one from Mortlake, but tapestries could hardly satisfy 
a soul hungering for the sight of masterpieces, the splendour of which 
she could only divine. Of Swedish art there was none, or at least 
none to speak of. The Reformation had put an end to the pictorial 
decoration of churches, and for a long time to come architecture was 
to be the only form of art that appealed to the Swedish mind. Military 
enterprise still absorbed too much of the forces of the nation. 
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Let us fancy Queen Christina impatiently wandering backwards 
and forwards among the.crowd of workmen unpacking her new 
treasures. In her hands she might carry the catalogue, written in 
quaint German simplicity, which K6nigsmarck had sent her from 
Prague, checking off pictures and statues as they emerged out of 
boxes and wrappings. What a truly royal pleasure! And to hang 
and put up everything afterwards! The palace was hardly big 
enough to hold it all. There were about four hundred and ninety 
pictures, and to a great many of them were appended the names of 
Correggio, Titian, Mantegna, Diirer, Leonardo, Michel Angelo, 
Gio. Bellini, Raphael, Tintoretto, Brueghel, Matsys, &c.; no large 
statues, but some one hundred and twenty statuettes of bronze, 
marble, and alabaster. There were also weapons, scientific instru- 
ments, mirrors, majolica, banners, embroideries, pearls, silver, clocks, 
manuscripts, such as the famous Codex Argenteus of Ulfilas, and the 
no less celebrated ‘ Gigas Librorum’ or Devil’s Bible, and, last but not 
least, a living lion. The transport of the latter article from Prague 
to Stockholm had not been without its troubles. 

To catalogue her pictures the Queen called in from France Mar- 
quis Raphael du Fresne, the editor of the great Leonardo’s works, 
but the choice was not a happy one. Du Fresne wrote down very 
conscientiously where the pictures came from and described as well 
as he could what they represented, but he neglected every mention 
of the painters’ names. Nor had the inventory sent home by Kénigs- 
marck been more explicit. To this regrettable negligence much of 
the confusion that has arisen regarding the authorship of some of the 
Queen’s pictures is to be attributed. 

Du Fresne’s work was completed in 1653, four years «efter the 
arrival of the Prague collections in Stockholm, and its termination 
preceded, alas ! only by a few months the breaking up of the collection 
and the removal from Sweden of the best part of the Queen’s art- 
treasures. It is well known that Christina abdicated in June 1654 in 
order to embrace the Roman Catholic faith and to settle in Rome. 
She carried with her all the best belongings of the Swedish Crown, for 
in those days little difference was made between what was owned by 
the State and u6“"by the Sovereign personally. Besides, the love and 
regard the Swetles entertained for the daughter of the great Gustavus 
Adolphus was too great to allow of any serious opposition. Perhaps 
also the immense loss she thus caused to the artistic and scientific 
development of her own country was not sufficiently understood at 
the time. The Swedish soil was not yet ready for the seeds of art. 
Let it be remembered that there was in the palace only one picture 
by a Swede, and that probably a poor one. 

Happily for Sweden, the Queen did not care much for the Dutch, 
German, and Flemish schools, and left the great majority of their 
paintings at Stockholm, where not a few of them are still found in the 
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National Museum. She especially cherished her Italian pictures, and 
of these all the principal ones followed her to Rome. They were, 
however, first sent to the Netherlands, where the Queen spent the 
first year after her abdication, and some of them were stored at Ant- 
werp for several years, until Christina had in 1659 definitely selected 
her abode in the Palazzo Riario. During her stay in Brussels and 
Antwerp Christina made some new purchases: among others, of 
some pictures from the collection of the Duke of Buckingham." 

It was not until 1662 that the Queen’s Roman installation was 
completed, but from that time until the last years before her death 
in 1689 she kept on continuously increasing her collections. The 
largest addition was her purchase in bulk of the Carlo Imperiali 
collection from Genoa in 1667. There are two catalogues of the 
pictures extant from this period, one written about 1677,? the other 
shortly after her death,’ both giving the names of the painters and the 
dimensions of the pictures, but unfortunately not mentioning their 
origin. The first of these is the most important one, as it came under 
the eyes of the Queen herself. We shall follow it here. 

Cardinal Azzolino had been Christina’s intimate friend and adviser 
ever since her first arrival in Rome. It had been a case of love at 
first sight with her, and, what is less frequent, it proved to be the 
love of a lifetime. She instituted him by her will her universal legatee, 
bequeathing to him all she possessed, a few special legacies excepted, 
and thus the famous collections passed, at the death of the Queen, to 
the Cardinal. Azzolino, however, only survived his friend a few 
weeks, and at his death in June 1689 his nephew, Marchese Pompeo 
Azzolino, became the owner of Christina’s treasures. But as he in- 
herited very little ready money at the same time, he could not afford 
to keep them, and in 1696 he sold the bulk of the collections to the 
Prince Don Livio Odescalchi, Duke of Bracciano, a nephew of Pope 
Innocent the Eleventh. The price was 123,000 scudi (24,000/.), and 
the number of the pictures was then 240.* Of these at least sixty- 
six, probably more, had originally belonged to Rudolph the Second’s 
gallery in Prague, and had been brought by Christina from Stockholm. 

The day of rest had not come yet for these unfortunate paintings. 
In a few years the princely house of Odescalchi found itself in 
somewhat straitened circumstances, and began to look out for a 
buyer of the Queen’s ‘ cabinet,’ as art-collections used to be called in 
those days. Already in 1715 negotiations were begun with the Regent 
of France, Duke Philip of Orleans, and after a voluminous corre- 
spondence he purchased, in January 1721, all the pictures, now stated 


? Lady Burghclere, George Villiers, Second Duke of Buckingham, p. 57. 

? Now in the Archivio Azzolino at Empoli. A copy is in the Royal Archives at 
Stockholm. 

* Now in the Archives of the Vatican. 

* Gualtiero Papers, M8. 20809, British Museum, folio 17. 
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to be 259, but not the statues, tapestries, medals, &c. Nineteen 
paintings had thus been added to the collection during its stay in the 
Palazzo Odescalchi. The pictures were removed from their frames, 
cleaned, and ‘ restored’ under the personal supervision of the Cheva- 
lier Poerson, and finally shipped at Civita Vecchia in September 1721. 
They travelled by way of Cette, the Languedoc Canal, Bordeaux, and 
Nantes, and did not arrive in Paris until the spring of 1722. 

The Regent had a special admiration for Correggio, who had not 
hitherto been represented in his gallery, and it was his desire to acquire 
some pieces of this great master which originally led to his opening 
the negotiations. At one time, when these seemed hopeless, he gave 
orders to his agents in Rome to limit themselves, if his offer for the 
whole of the Queen’s cabinet was rejected, to an offer of 20,000 livres 
for four Correggios and three Titians. The Correggios were: Leda, 
Io (both now in the Royal Museum at Berlin), Danae (now in the 
Borghese Gallery), and Cupid shaping his Bow (now in Bridgewater 
House). This latter was in reality by Parmigianino. The Titians 
were: Venus with the Mirror (now at Cobham Hall), Venus rising 
from the Sea (now in Bridgewater House), and Venus, Mercury, and 
Cupid (now in Stafford House). The last picture is now attributed 
to Schiavone. If the Regent’s advisers were not quite certain as to 
the names of the painters, their taste at least was sure. These pictures 
were in fact the gems of the collection, and two of them are to 
this day numbered among the treasures of the world. When the 
Borghese collection was purchased by the Italian Government a few 
years ago, the Danae alone was valued at 40,0001. 

However beautiful and valuable these paintings were, they had 
still had one defect in the eyes of squeamish seventeenth-century Rome. 
Never was the nude, and especially the female nude, more gloriously 
represented. Green curtains were evidently the thing for them! 
Queen Christina would not hear of any such prudery, but others were 
less liberal-minded, and Cardinal Odescalchi had in fact ordered 
curtains to be placed over them. The Regent, of course, shared 
Christina’s ideas, but after his death his son, Duke Louis, returned to 
the Roman view of the nudity question. The poor pictures had once 
more to submit to curtains. Worse still, some, among others the 
Leda, were badly mutilated and objectionable parts cut out ' 

With the exception of this little interlude the Queen’s pictures 
enjoyed seventy years’ rest in the halls of the Palais Royal. But in 
1792 their wanderings began again. The then Duke of Orleans, the 
famous Philippe Egalité, needed money. His pictures were sold in 
two great lots. The French and Italian ones were disposed of for 
750,000 livres to a banker, who resold them shortly afterwards for 
900,000 livres to a certain Laborde de Méreville. This gentleman 
soon had to leave France and seek a refuge in London, whither he 
also brought his newly acquired collection. After the death of Laborde 
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the pictures were bought for 43,0001. by an association of three English 
noblemen, the Duke of Bridgewater, the Earl of Carlisle, and the Earl 
Gower. An exhibition of the paintings was then decided upon. It 
commenced in December 1798 in the rooms belonging to Mr. Bryan, 
an art dealer, in Pall Mall and at the Lyceum, and lasted for six 
months. The three buyers had reserved for themselves a number of 
pictures, valued at 39,000 guineas ; of the remainder part were sold 
during the exhibition for 31,000 guineas, and the last ones were finally 
disposed of in 1800 by public auction at Messrs. Peter Coxe, Burrell & 
Foster’s for about 10,0007. The Dutch, Flemish, and German pictures 
of the Orleans Gallery were also disposed of in 1792 to English buyers 
represented by Mr. T. M. Slade, and were exhibited and sold in London 
some time afterwards. 

Thus the last year of the eighteenth century witnessed the final 
dispersion of the Emperor Rudolph the Second’s and Queen Christina’s 
pictures. About eighty of the latter are believed to be still in England 
in the hands of various owners. 

The National Gallery has nine paintings which have belonged 
to the Queen. The four large Paolo Veroneses, Unfaithfulness, Scorn, 
Respect, and Happy Union, which are now hanging in the grand 
hall under the cupola, were in the Palazzo Riario placed on the 
ceiling of the Queen’s great audience-room, which in our days has 
become the meeting-room of the Accademia dei Lincei. They had 
plain gilt frames, and around them there was stretched painted canvas 
showing a rich ornamentation in grisaille enlivened by gilding. I 
cannot help thinking that in these surroundings they appeared more 
to their advantage than they do now in their showy frames of the late 
Victorian period and of nondescript style. And it is certainly a mistake 
to exhibit hanging on a wall paintings intended for ceilings. The 
foreshortenings then become puzzling. This explains why the other- 
wise most excellent catalogue of the National Gallery describes the 
two young women in Scorn as ‘ seated hand in hand,’ while in fact 
they are walking away. The catalogues of the Emperor Rudolph 
and of Queen Christina had no names for these allegorical groups, but 
at the time of the sale of the year 1721 the Happy Union was described 
as Abundance crowning Peace. The present names were given to the 
paintings in the Orleans Gallery. They are certainly not very happy, 
but they are short, and people are rather lazy about inding out the 
meaning of allegories. Therefore the names are likely to stay. 

The audience-room of the Palazzo Riario contained forty-two 
more pictures, of which seventeen bore the name of Titian, while 
eight were ascribed to Paolo Veronese, and three to Correggio. 
Among the forty-two were Titian’s Venus rising from the Sea and 
The Three Ages, now in Bridgewater House, his Venus, Cupid, and 
Mercury (Stafford House), and his L’Esclavonne (Cook Collection, 
Richmond). Of the eight Veroneses six are now in England, and one 
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» hangs, as it did 200 years ago, in the neighbourhood of the great 
ceiling pictures. It is the little sketch of the Rape of Europa, now 
placed under Respect ; in a rather bad light, I regret to say. 

Another of the Queen’s pictures is placed under Respect. It is 
the Death of Peter the Martyr, now ascribed to Cariani after having 
long borne the glorious name of Giorgione. It is by no means a great 
picture, and it is a mystery how it can ever have passed as a work of 
the fellow-pupil and rival of Titian. 

Queen Christina is also indirectly connected with the splendid 
Correggio of the National Gallery, Mercury instructing Cupid in the 
Presence of Venus, for she owned a copy of it, which came to London 
with the Orleans collection, and was again sold in Paris in 1832 at 
the Errard sale. I should hardly think it worth while to mention 
this were it not that a certain mystery is connected with this copy. 
It so happened that in the year 1603 Johan von Aachen, one of 
Rudolph the Second’s painters, saw some copies executed in Mantua 
by Rubens, who was then in the service of Duke Vincenzo Gonzaga. 
Von Aachen praised them so highly to his sovereign that the Emperor 
begged the duke to let him have reproductions by Rubens of all the 
Correggios which were then at Mantua. This was done, and the 
copies were sent to Prague.’ One of them was the Mercury and 
Cupid. We might therefore suppose that the Queen’s copy was by 
Rubens, but unfortunately it is not quite certain that it came from 
Prague. She may have bought it later during her stay in Italy. 
In one of the Queen’s catalogues the Venus in the picture is simply 
described as a ‘ woman with wings.’ 

Two other Correggios, Growps of Heads, apparently part of a 
choir of angels, are kept in the basement of the National Gallery. 
They had belonged to the Queen, but I could not say whether they 
came from Prague or were purchased in Italy. Their damaged state 
also renders it difficult to form any opinion as to the hand to which 
they ought to be attributed. They reproduce parts of Correggio’s 
frescoes in the cupola of the cathedral at Parma, but are they sketches 
made before or copies made after the frescoes? I do not pretend to 
answer the question, but at any rate the groups seem to deserve a 
better treatment than is now bestowed upon them. 

Rinaldo Mantovano is at the present date said to be the author of 
four compositions in the National Gallery (Nos. 643 and 644), repre- 
senting The Capture of Carthagena, The Continence of Scipio, The Rape 
of the Sabines, and The Reconciliation between the Romans and the 
Sabines. In the Queen’s collection these paintings, then still on wood, 
now on canvas, bore the name of Rinaldo’s master, Giulio Romano. 
They are evidently sketches meant to be carried out in larger 
dimensions for the decoration of a room, and their artistic value is 
but small, whether they are by the pupil or by the master. 

5 Emile Michel, Rubens (London, 1899), i. 103. 
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Bridgewater House has become the home of no less than thirteen 
of Queen Christina’s pictures. The best known of these is perhaps 
Raphael’s Madonna del Passeggio or La Belle Vierge, representing the 
Madonna standing with the Infant Saviour and St. John in the midst 
of a beautiful landscape, while St. Joseph is walking away in the 
background. This famous picture has been much discussed and 
written about ; it now hangs in the sitting-room of the stately palace 
of the Ellesmeres, together with the Bridgewater Madonna and La 
Vierge au Palmier ; but much still remains to be known, not only 
about its early history, but also about its authorship. It is generally 
admitted that it was originally painted for the Duke of Urbino, and 
it is nearly certain that it afterwards came to Spain, and probably 
into the possession of Philip the Second. What is less certain is how 
it found its way to Queen Christina’s gallery. The accepted tradi- 
tion is that it was given by Philip the Second to Rudolph the Second, 
and taken by the Swedes at the sacking of Prague. Another, more 
improbable, version is that it was given by Philip the Third to Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. Unfortunately, the catalogues of the Prague and 
Stockholm collections do not supply us with any means of identifying 
it with any of the pictures known to have belonged either to the 
Emperor or to the Swedish King. It is true that a catalogue of the 
Prague Gallery of 1621 ° speaks of Ein fiirnemes Stiick, von Rafael te 
Urbin (No. 19), which might mean our Madonna ; but the indication 
is too vague for anything but guesswork. What we do know is that 
the picture appears for the first time fully described in the Queen’s 
inventory of (about) 1677. This catalogue, which she had herself 
seen, expressly mentions that the picture was given to her by the 
King of Spain. We further know that the Queen received many 
valuable gifts from Philip the Fourth during her stay (1654-55) in 
Antwerp and Brussels, where she was living under the special protec- 
tion of the Spanish king previous to her conversion and departure for 
Rome. During the following twenty years her relations with Spain 
were instead rather strained, and her papers mention no exchange of 
presents with the Court of Madrid. It is also known that during 
these same years 1654-55 several pictures from the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s collection were bought by or for Christina. And in the cata- 
logue ’ of that collection we find the following mention (146/113) : 


No. 2, Raphael. Une autre ditto de N.D., N. Seigneur et 8. Jean dans un 
paysage. Elle a une hauteur 4 pieds et une longueur 2 pieds 10 pouces. 


Brian Fairfax’s printed translation of the catalogue describes the 
picture as ‘the Virgin Mary, Christ, and St. John in a landskip.’ 
The measures are repeated. 


* Printed by O. Granberg in Kejsar Rudolf II.’s Konstkammare, and in Berichte 
und Mittheilungen des Alterthum-Vereines zu Wien, Bd. vii., 1864. 


* Pictures of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, British Museum MS§. 17915, 
Plut. cxeviii. H. 
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Now these measurements are somewhat larger than those of the 
Bridgewater picture, but the indications of seventeenth-century cata- 
logues in this respect are, unfortunately, not always to be relied on, 
especially as it is seldom mentioned whether the measurements are 
taken within or without the frame. In the present case the difference 
may be accounted for if the frame was included by the compiler of 
the Buckingham catalogue, which, it is well to note, appears to have 
been written after the dispersion of the pictures. 

From this we may be allowed to offer as a conjecture that the 
Bridgewater picture at one time belonced to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s collection at York House, and that it was bought in 1654-55 
in the Netherlands for the King of Spain in order to be presented 
on his behalf to Queen Christina. It was considered by the Queen 
as one of the gems of her gallery, and she would certainly have laughed 
to scorn any suggestion that its authenticity might be open to doubt. 

But then Queen Christina did not foresee to what heights the 
art-criticism of the present day was destined to rise. In her time a 
picture did not require so many credentials. If a king made a pre- 
sent to a queen of a Raphael, it was a Raphael, and there was an end 
of it. We are a little more particular now, and before recognising a 
work as belonging to one of the great masters of old, we want to have 
satisfactory answers to a great many questions. Modern criticism 
has been especially hard on Raphaels, and specialists will remember 
how nine years ago an Austrian savant * boldly ascribed a good half 
of the works of the Urbinate, among others the famous South 
Kensington cartoons, to the most insipid of his scholars, Gio. Fran- 
cesco Penni, generally known as il Fattore. The Madonna del 
Passeggio was among those that thus fell to Penni’s lot, but it is 
only just to add that older critics had already expressed their doubt. 
W--gen,® for instance, could ‘ not agree that it is really by the hand 
of the master.’ 

As his objections are largely founded on the colour and execution, 
it may be of interest to quote what the Chevalier Poerson, Chief of 
the French Academy in Rome, wrote to the Regent’s representative, 
Cardinal Gualtiero, while he was superintending the cleaning and 
‘restauration ’ of the Queen’s pictures previous to their being shipped 
to France : ° 


J’auray l’honneur de luy dire que la belle vierge de Raphaél est entiérement 
rétablie avec une adresse et une intelligence qui n’a point de pareille. J’y ai 
toujours assisté sans manquer un instant, et nous continuons de travailler au 
reste. 


® Hermann Dollmayr, ‘ Raffael’s Werkstitte,’ Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen 
Sammlungen des Kaiserhauses, vol. xvi. (Vienna, 1895). Reviewed by Eugene Miintz 
in the Atheneum, July 11, 1896, No. 3585. 

® Treasures of Art in Great Britain (London, 1854), ii. 28. 

” Gualtiero Papers, MS. 20309, British Museum, folio 207. The letter is not 
dated, but it was written during the summer of 1721. 
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To those who know what an ‘entire re-establishment’ at the 
hands of eighteenth-century workers means, it will be clear that the 
present state of the colour and of the execution cannot allow us to 
judge of the original state of the picture. It certainly cannot allow 
us to ascribe it to Penni rather than to Raphael. 

Less discussed, but more important, are the two Titians—Venus 
rising from the Sea and The Ages of Human Life—both once placed 
in the great audience-room of the Palazzo Riario. The Ages belongs 
to the great Venetian’s earlier period, the Venus to his period of 
glorious maturity, and they both still are, as they have always been, 
reckoned among his best productions. The figure of Venus is perhaps 
not free from a certain sensuousness in its fulness of form, but the 
expression of the face and the grace of the attitude have an irre- 
sistible charm ; and in The Ages of Human Life the master gives us a 
scene of idyllic poetry which has only been rivalled in his own time 
by Giorgione, and in ours by Bécklin. 

Both pictures, especially the Venus, have suffered not a little 
from well-meant renovation. In the Queen’s time they had the 
advantage of being seen in plain gilt frames. Let us hope that privi- 
lege may some day be restored to them. 

Paolo Veronese’s Venus bewailing the Death of Adonis came from 
Prague, and was in Christina’s palace hung in the audience-room, 
together with six others of the same master, under the great plafonds 
which are now in the National Gallery. The effect of that series must 
have been very great, but in its present place in the Bridgewater House 
gallery the picture is not seen to full advantage, isolated as it is from 
its proper surroundings. 

Correggio’s Vierge au Panier, of which the original is in the National 
Gallery, is represented at Bridgewater House by an excellent copy or 
duplicate. It was acquired by Christina in Italy, and was considered 
by her, and during its stay in the Orleans Gallery, as an original. 

Parmigianino’s Cupid shaping his Bow has long been considered 
an original. It is, however, now known that the faithful keeper of 
the Prague Gallery, Eusebius Miseron, had some of the best pictures, 
among them Parmigianino’s Cupid, sent away to Vienna before the 
city was invested by the Swedes. A copy, said to be executed by 
Rudolph the Second’s favourite painter, Joseph Heinz, was left 
behind, and fell into the hands of Kénigsmarck. In Christina’s cata- 
logues it is attributed to Parmigianino, but at one time, during the 
stay of the picture in the Odescalchi collection, it was ascribed to 
Correggio, and it was offered as such to the Regent. In its present 
state Heinz’s copy is certainly superior to the original in Vienna. 
The sarcastic glance with which Cupid seems to look on the spectator 
recalls to the mind the famous verse of Voltaire : 


Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre, 
Il l’est, le fut, ou le doit étre. 
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It may amuse the reader to know that in one of the Queen’s cata- 
logues this Cupid is described as ‘a naked woman seen from behind.’ 

Another splendid picture is Annibale Caracci’s Danae. It belonged 
at one time to the Pamfili family, and was then placed in their magni- 
ficent summer-house on the Janiculus, Vigna di Belrespiro, now 
Villa Doria Pamfili. It was given to the Queen on the occasion of 
her first visit to the villa, in February 1656, by Don Camillo Pamfili, 
Prince of Rossano, husband of the beautiful and famous Olimpia 
Aldobrandini. During its stay in the Palazzo Riario it was somewhat 
eclipsed by the superior charm of Correggio’s Danae," but now that 
it has escaped that dangerous proximity its powerful design and rich 
colouring might be more appreciated, if only it enjoyed a better 
light. 

The Portrait of a Doge in the State drawing-room was acquired by 
the Queen in Rome as a work of Palma Vecchio. This attribution is, 
however, not supported by any evidence, and few modern critics 
would recognise in it the hand of Palma. 

Another portrait of A Gentleman with a Book, by Tintoretto, came 
to the Queen from the Buckingham collection, in the catalogue of 
which it is described as ‘No. 7. Timtoret: Le portrait d’un homme 
assis, haut 4 pieds, large 3.’ The colours have now darkened too 
much to judge of its original state. 

The Christ before Pilate of Andrea Schiavone, the Holy Family 
of Paris Bordone, and the Christ at Emmaus by Scarsellino have also 
belonged to the Queen. The latter came from Rudolph the Second’s 
collection, while the two former were acquired in Italy. Bordone’s 
picture was ascribed to Pordenone in the Queen’s catalogue, and to 
Giorgione at the time of the Regent’s purchase. It was sold in London 
in 1798 under the same illustrious name, to which it certainly is not 
entitled. Whether the present ascription is the right one I should 
not like to say. 

Last, but not least, Gerard Dou’s magnificent Fiddler for a few 
years graced the Queen’s collection at Stockholm. It was bought for 
her from Dou, together with eight others of his best pieces, by Chris- 
tina’s minister-resident at the Hague, Pieter Spiering, but the Queen 
returned them all to Spiering before her departure for Rome in 1654. 

And now let us cross over to Stafford House. The Venus, Mer- 
cury, and Cupid of Andrea Schiavone came to the Queen from Prague 
under the name of Titian, which modern critics will not allow it to 
retain. Cupid is charmingly painted, and the figure of Mercury has 
both vigour and grace, but it would be difficult to say the same about 
Venus. The head is especially weak, and there is certainly nothing 
of Titian about it. It is nevertheless an agreeable picture, which 
would be seen to better advantage if it were hung a little lower. 

The Mule-driver of Correggio is more remarkable for the stories 

" Now in the Villa Borghese, Rome. 
Vor. LVI—No, 334 8 U 
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that have been circulated about it than for its beauty. It has been 
said that it was painted by Correggio to pay a debt which he had 
run up with the keeper of an inn on the Via Flaminia outside Rome ; 
also that it was used as a shutter or blind for a window in the royal 
stables at Stockholm. Unfortunately, it is equally uncertain whether 
Correggio really painted the picture or whether it ever was in Stock- 
holm. It seems more likely that the Queen acquired it in Italy. 
Her catalogue mentions it as a Correggio, but if it is one it certainly 
is a bad one. A small picture, representing the martyrdom of St. 
Bartholomew, is now ascribed to Agostino Caracci. It came originally 
from Prague, and when in the Queen’s possession went under the name 
of Guido Reni, while during its stay in the Odescalchi collection it 
was ascribed to Lodovico Caracci. Of the latter there is an Eece 
Homo, which the Queen had acquired in Italy. It then bore Annibale 
Caracci’s name, and was described in the Odescalchi catalogue as of 
‘incomparable beauty.’ True, that catalogue was compiled in view 
of a sale. 

Sir Frederick Cook’s gallery in Richmond gives its splendid hospi- 
tality to one of the gems of Rudolph the Second’s and Christina’s 
collections—Titian’s famous L’Esclavonne. It is now generally pre- 
sumed to be a portrait of Laura de’ Dianti, the beloved mistress of 
Alfonso d’Este, Duke of Ferrara. At Prague it was called ‘a 
Turkish woman,’ probably on account of the head-dress, while in 
Rome it became known as ‘la Schiavona "—a name it is likely to 
retain. There are several copies in existence, the best known in the 
museum at Modena, and hypercritical judges have not been wanting 
who have declared the Richmond picture also to be a copy—after a 
lost original. It has, however, a broadness of touch which is scarcely 
ever found in a copy, and a transparency in the shadows which 
seems to mark it as the handiwork of Titian himself. The picture has 
suffered some slight damage during its journeys, but it still remains 
a thing of joy and beauty. It has, besides, the advantage of being 
most appropriately framed. Queen Christina has also been the 
owner of Veronese’s Man between Virtue and Vice, of which Sir F. 
Cook and Lord Francis Hope, at Deepdene, have each a reproduction. 
Which of these two is the Queen’s I have not been able to ascertain. 

The picture gallery of the Earl of Darnley at Cobham Hall con- 
tains two of the Queen’s old pictures. A copy of Venus at the Mirror, 
by Titian, the original of which is in the Hermitage, came from Prague. 
The Tomyris of Rubens was acquired by the Queen later, perhaps 
during her stay in the Netherlands. Four other pictures of the 
Queen’s—Pordenone’s Milon of Croton and Hercules and Achelous, 
and Ribeira’s Heraclitus and Democritus—have been sold from Cobham 
Hall, and I have not been able to trace their whereabouts. 

There are still about forty pictures from the Queen’s gallery which 
were last sold in England and are still believed to be here. The most 
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important of them are Palma Vecchio’s Venus and Cupid, Titian’s 
Venus and a Lute-player, Veronese’s Mercury and Herse, now in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, Andrea del Sarto’s Leda, Veronese’s 
Mars and Venus, now at Mr. Wertheimer’s, and Rubens’s Venus 
returning from the Chase, Venus weeping over Adonis, and Ganymedes. 
The others are not particularly interesting. 

Palma’s Venus and Cupid is one of the finest of the Queen’s 
pictures. It was called in her catalogue an opera assai bella, and it 
well deserves that name. There is a quiet majestic grace about the 
figure of the goddess and a charming naiveté in that of Cupid, 
eagerly stretching forth his hand for the arrow his mother is giving 
him. The colouring is rich and harmonious, the modelling of the 
flesh exquisite, although obtained by the simplest means, and the 
background shows a delightful piece of landscape. The foliage and 
flowers of the foreground are the weakest part of the picture, and 
show traces of repainting. Otherwise the state of preservation is 
perfect. This truly magnificent specimen of the Venetian school came 
to the Queen from Rudolph the Second’s collection. 

Titian’s Venus has suffered much from repainting and restora- 
tion, and in its present state certainly differs very much from what it 
looked like when it left the master’s atelier; that is to say, if it ever 
was there. There are two similar pictures by Titian in Madrid and 
in the Uffizi, and one in Dresden, which is now recognised to be a copy 
by some Flemish artist. Whether the Fitzwilliam replica is a school- 
picture or simply a copy, I must leave to specialists to decide. I 
should not be surprised if they ended by deciding to ascribe it to some 
of the Flemish or German artists that worked for Rudolph the Second. 
I must add, however, that the Queen’s catalogue mentions that the 
head of Venus was painted by Paul Veronese. 

There ought not to be any doubt as to the authenticity of Veronese’s 
Mercury and Herse, as it is signed—rather a rare occurrence, by the 
way—and has the characteristic fine silvery tone, which copyists have 
found so difficult to imitate. The favourite term of the modern 
critic, ‘ school picture,’ will probably, nevertheless, be applied to it 
by some ; but it does not seem likely that Veronese, who generally 
neglected to sign his works, should have gone out of his way to affix 
his name to a mere school picture. The frame, unfortunately, covers 
a little of the canvas ; otherwise the state of the picture is excellent. 


BILpr. 
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ONE LESSON FROM THE BECK CASE 


THovucu the results of the pending inquiry in the Adolf Beck case 
may perhaps be known before these sentences appear in print, I will 
not be guilty of the impropriety of commenting upon any of the 
questions which have been referred to the Master of the Rolls’ Com- 
mittee ; but there can be nothing unseemly in appealing to public 
and undisputed facts to point a useful moral. 

Sympathy with Mr. Beck, and indignation at the wrongs he has 
suffered, have been intensified by the fact that he is a stranger in 
this country, and therefore, in a sense, our guest. Had the victim of 
these wrongs been an Englishman, it is doubtful if such an inquiry 
would ever have been held; but, be that as it may, the case is im- 
portant as affording fresh and striking proof of the need of one of the 
reforms in criminal procedure which I have for years been advocating 
in these pages. 

Lawyers may differ as to the Common Serjeant’s ruling at the 
1896 trial, in rejecting certain evidence upon which the counsel for 
the accused relied to establish his client’s innocence. That the 
admission of that evidence might have led to an acquittal may be 
conceded ; but that it would certainly have had that effect no one 
would venture to assert. For while it is true that criminals rarely 
copy one another in the details of their crimes, it is not true that 
they never do so. An argumentative defence based on the evidence 
thus ruled out would no doubt have disposed of the charge against 
the prisoner if the witnesses had been few in number, or if their credit 
had been damaged by cross-examination ; but, in view of the un- 
doubted fact that a number of persons had been robbed, and that 
their testimony against the prisoner was unhesitating and unshaken, 
it is by no means certain that the rejected evidence would have cleared 
him. Neither is it certain, 1 may remark in passing, that any Court 
of Criminal Appeal, acting under our present law and practice, would 
have reversed the verdict. The only inquiry which would certainly 
have saved the victim of this terrible miscarriage of justice, either 
at the 1896 trial or at the trial before Mr. Justice Grantham in the 
present year, would have been an after-verdict inquiry such as I have 
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been pleading for—an inquiry of a kind now unknown to the criminal 
law of England. 

But I should not sit down to write this article if I had nothing 
to offer but inferences and arguments based upon the Beck case. 
What leads me to take up my pen is that a recent Irish case—a case 
which, though it has received no attention in England, is, in a sense, 
more interesting and important than the Beck case—affords striking 
proof of the need and of the practical value of a reform such as I 
advocate. 

In the month of August last year a Mr. Francis du Bedat, well 
known in business circles in Dublin—he was at one time president of 
the Dublin Stock Exchange—was tried before Mr. Justice Wright, 
of the Irish Court of King’s Bench, on a charge of fraudulently 
obtaining money to finance a scheme for the construction of certain 
works in South Africa, under a concession from the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. The fact of the concession was not in dispute; but it was 
proved at the trial that it had been cancelled before the accused had 
applied for and obtained money on account of it. The prisoner was 
convicted of the offence charged, and sentenced to penal servitude. 

Mr. du Bedat having been made: bankrupt, the matter on which 
the criminal charge was founded afterwards came before Mr. Justice 
Boyd, another judge of the King’s Bench, sitting in bankruptcy. 
Text-books on the law of evidence have no place in proceedings in 
bankruptcy. The court sets itself to get at the truth and facts of a 
case without regard to technical rules of evidence or abstract prin- 
ciples of any kind ; and as the result of the searching inquiry which 
was thus held, payments were authorised from the bankrupt’s estate 
in furtherance of the very scheme in respect of which he had been con- 
victed and sentenced. It was not that there was any conflict of juris- 
diction, or friction of any kind between the judges. It is more than 
probable that if the conduct of the bankruptcy proceedings had not 
rested with an exceptionally strong and fearless judge he would have 
shirked an inquiry which reopened a chose jugée; but the fact was 
recognised that the evidence which led him to take a favourable view 
of the bankrupt’s action could not have been received at the trial. 
And yet upon that evidence the Government ordered the discharge of 
the prisoner, with the full concurrence of the judge who had sentenced 
him. 

Several pages might be filled with details, culled from the Irish 
newspapers, of this remarkable and interesting case. But space is 
valuable ; and, moreover, such a digression would bring in the name 
of a well-known public man, whose action, or inaction, was com- 
mented on by the judge ; and the main facts and salient points of the 
case are sufficient for my purpose. As I have already said, the granting 
of the concession, which formed the subject matter of the criminal 
trial and of the hearing in bankruptcy, was never in doubt. The 
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fact that the concession had been cancelled was proved by the pro- 
duction of the official gazette of the Portuguese Government; and 
the evidence at the trial seemed to establish that the accused had 
knowledge of its cancellation. But there were further facts. The 
concession contained a clause empowering the Portuguese Govern- 
ment at any time to take over, without compensation, any works 
constructed under it. This clause, it was understood, would be acted 
on only in case reasons of State policy demanded it; but its effect 
was to create such difficulties in obtaining money that the purpose 
for which the concession was granted was in danger of being frus- 
trated ; and the concession was cancelled, not to put an end to the 
scheme, but with a view to its revival on more favourable terms. 
Though it was cancelled technically and in law, it was still alive in 
an equitable sense. And as no works had yet been constructed, no 
notice of the cancellation was given, save the entry in the gazette ; 
and knowledge of this had never reached Mr. du Bedat. 

All this was clearly proved in the Court of Bankruptcy ; but the 
proofs were of such a kind that they could not have been made evidence 
in the criminal court; and, as a matter of fact, the scheme which, 
in the absence of these proofs, was adjudged to be fraudulent, has 
since been revived, and the unfortunate bankrupt has been enabled, 
by the help of the Court of Bankruptcy, to secure a valuable interest 
in it. 

I cannot conceive how anyone who studies Mr. Justice Grantham’s 
statement to the Master of the Rolls’ Committee can doubt that, if 
after the verdict had been given in the Beck case this year, instead 
of conferring privately with the lawyers and police officers and 
writing to the Home Office, he could have proceeded to hold a full 
and searching inquiry, like that of the Bankruptcy Court, untram- 
meled by technicalities and rules of evidence, he would have arrived 
at the truth, and Mr. Beck could have cleared himself of the charge. 
And I have cited Mr. du Bedat’s case as an actual instance of the 
effect of such an inquiry in rescuing an innocent man from penal 
servitude. In previous articles' I have shown the need of such 
inquiries to prevent that sort of modified miscarriage of justice which 
occurs incessantly under our stupid ‘ punishment of crime’ system, 
in allowing deliberate and dangerous criminals to escape with sen- 
tences which afford no adequate protection to the community ; and 
I have explained that the proposal is merely an enlargement and 
adaptation of a scheme formulated by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen 
in his History of the Criminal Law of England. But my special pur- 
pose here and now is to call attention to the fact that such inquiries 
would afford a safeguard against the imprisonment of the innocent. 

I have already expressed a doubt whether a Court of Criminal 


' See, ex. gr., The Nineteenth Century of last January, and of March 1903, and my 
first article of this series, which appeared in February 1901, 
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Appeal would have saved Mr. Beck either in 1896 or in 1904. It 
would certainly not have done so in 1896 if the excluded evidence 
had been heard, and after hearing it the jury had convicted. For if 
the decision of a competent court on issues of fact, based on the un- 
shaken evidence of a dozen witnesses, is to be set aside on appeal, 
we may as well abolish trial by jury at once. But how could such a 
court have saved Mr. du Bedat? There was no question of mis- 
direction or of mistake in law; and a new trial would have been 
subject to the same rules of evidence that precluded his clearing him- 
self in the trial before Mr. Justice Wright. 

The plain fact is that our rules and methods of criminal procedure 
are devised in the interests of wrong-doers. An innocent man wel- 
comes the fullest and freest inquiry ; and such an inquiry is a benefit 
also to anyone whose only lapse is the particular offence charged 
against him. Very few of the judges, moreover, now cling to the 
*Vicegerent of the Deity’ theory—that it is their duty ‘to fit the 
punishment to the sin.’ If that be the function of a judge, he ought 
to have an ecclesiastic, or theologian of some sort, as assessor. But 
my point is that while our best judges are earnestly desirous to obtain 
the fullest information about a prisoner’s character and antecedents, 
to enable them to decide what sentence the public interests demand, 
the law makes no provision for any inquiry to thisend. Our methods 
are a survival of the days when judges had practically no discretion 
in sentencing prisoners ; and, as a conviction for felony was followed 
by a death sentence, the rules of evidence were framed to give accused 
persons every chance, not of proving their innocence, but of escaping 
proof of their guilt. For a judge to go behind the evidence was not 
only impracticable but useless. 

But now that judges have the widest discretion in apportioning 
sentences, it is almost essential to get behind the evidence ; and, as 
I have shown in preceding articles, the action usually taken for this 
purpose is very seldom adequate or satisfactory. It is unfair, more- 
over, even to an habitual criminal, that statements to his prejudice 
should be sprung upon him at a time and in a manner to preclude his 
answering them; while in the case of the victim of a false charge 
it is a monstrous outrage. In his Fifty Years of Public Service, Major 
Griffiths notices the difference in the demeanour of the real culprit 
and of the innocent person wrongly accused. The one, he says, 
* knows the worst, and can count the cost; while the innocent, con- 
fused and confounded at the charge brought against him, cannot 
frame words of defence.’ And this is intensified after conviction, 
when a prisoner has no longer the aid of counsel. Mr. Beck has 
declared that the effect of his trial and conviction was to reduce him 
almost to the condition of an imbecile ; and what happened to him 
may happen to others. It is bad enough that professional criminals 
should so constantly escape the fate they deserve, and that the com- 
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munity should be so inadequately protected against their depreda- 
tions ; but it is intolerable that methods designed to screen the guilty 
should operate to entangle and crush the innocent. 

Trial by jury is said by some to be derived from the ancient 
doctrine and practice of trial by those to whom an accused person was 
known ; but, strange to say, one of the essential elements in such a 
trial to-day is that the jury shall be composed of those to whom the 
accused is not known ; and this theory is scrupulously respected even 
in circumstances that make it the merest fiction. The pedantry of 
it becomes grotesque when a prominent and well-known financier, on 
being charged with an offence, loses his individuality and becomes ‘a 
man named Hooley.’ And in these days of newspapers it is no less a 
fiction in the case of every sensational or important crime. For 
the practice of trying a case twice over, first before a magistrate 
and then in a superior court, has become so settled and habitual that 
even the lawyers have come to think it is required by the law of 
England. I recall a case of public interest and notoriety in which 
I appeared for the Crown, where a prisoner was committed for one 
offence and tried for another, in respect of which no evidence what- 
ever had been offered in the magistrate’s court. There is nothing in 
our law to prevent this, and in the case in question it operated entirely 
in favour of the prisoner. 

That the prevailing practice is generally favourable to an accused 
person may be conceded ; but it is sometimes very hard upon an im- 
pecunious defendant, and in cases where the ‘man named Hooley’ 
theory is of importance to the prisoner it always operates unfairly. 
It is one thing to put ‘a man named John Doe’ on his trial for a 
sensational burglary ; but it is another matter, and the case bears a 
very different aspect, when it is known that ‘John Doe’ is really a 
notorious burglar who has served many terms of penal servitude for 
earlier crimes. Though this information is always before the judge, 
the jury is supposed to know nothing of it, whereas, in fact, it has 
been announced openly at Bow Street, and published broadcast, with 
sensational headlines, in all the halfpenny newspapers. 

And mark how this may operate in a case like that which is now 
before the public. Who can say that some member of the jury that 
convicted Mr. Beck in 1896 had not learned from the police-court 
proceedings that Adolf Beck was the John Smith of a previous con- 
viction ? Who can say that no one of the jurors who convicted him 
this year had read the report of the magisterial inquiry which an- 
nounced that he had been convicted of a precisely similar crime in 
1896? Is it likely that out of twelve newspaper readers not one 
would have noticed the case? And the one would, of course, pass 
the word to his eleven fellow-jurors. 

By all means let us so reform our procedure that even ‘ Bill Sikes” 
shall have a fair trial, unprejudiced by any knowledge of his career. 
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But let the reform include the abandonment of the evil and stupid 
‘punishment of crime’ system under which the wicked and the 
weak now fare alike, and the innocent are in danger of sharing their 
common fate. Our present methods of dealing with offenders are, as 
I have said, the result of mere drifting. Is it too much to expect 
that, in this much-vaunted twentieth century, the whole question 
should be reopened in the light of primary principles and of plain 
facts ? 

I have more than once argued the matter by supposing the case 
of a new community in which, after a time, the general peace and 
confidence become disturbed by the lapse of certain of its members. 
How are the delinquents to be dealt with? They may, on convic- 
tion, be registered, and photographed, and measured, and then, after 
undergoing certain terms of imprisonment, be released to prey again 
upon the community, this being repeated every time they return to 
their evil ways ; or they may, after fair warning, be shut up for good, 
or otherwise got rid of altogether. Would any sane and sensible 
person hesitate in deciding between these rival methods? Under the 
one a skilled and costly detective police force must be organised to 
watch the criminals, and the inhabitants must change their habits, 
and learn to live, as we do in London, in a modified state of siege, 
behind bolts and bars. Under the other, the community may con- 
tinue to enjoy security and peace. If some petty and troublesome 
minority began to agitate for the system which prévails in England 
to-day, would not their neighbours raise the question whether a 
lunatic asylum should not be added to the public establishments ? 

But, it may be objected, an abstract and a priori discussion of a 
question of this kind is of little value. Let us deal with it, then, in 
a practical way upon the known facts of the prison population. Take 
any prison to which prisoners of all classes are committed, and pro- 
ceed, by the help of prison and police officials, to classify the inmates. 
They are all criminals, of course; but some of them are criminals 
only in the sense that they have committed crimes, while others are 
criminals in the sense that the commission of crime is the habit and 
business of their lives. As we pursue our inquiries we shall find that 
some who belong to the former class are registered as ‘ habitual 
criminals,’ and that the latter class includes some of the worst pro- 
fessional criminals. 

‘But is that possible?’ some one will exclaim. It is not only possible, 
but not uncommon under our ‘ punishment of crime’ system. ‘The 
sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done ;’ and so this 
man yielded to the temptation. Having fallen once, it was easy to 
fall again; and on this second conviction he became in law an 
‘habitual,’ albeit he struggled to retrieve his character, and was at 
honest work until his second lapse. But here is another man who 
never did an honest day’s work in his life, and who has been preying 
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on the community for twenty years. Too clever, however, to be 
caught, he has never before been convicted, and poses as a first 
offender. 

But, it will be demanded, did not the judge in both instances 
inquire about ali this? Yes; probably to the extent of asking the 
police officers in charge of the respective cases what was known of 
the prisoner. But information thus given ex parte, in an informal 
inquiry devoid of legal sanction, affords no adequate basis for a 
judicial sentence, and judges naturally use it with hesitation and 
reserve. 

But to resume ; for I must not turn aside to go over ground fully 
covered in previous articles. A further examination of the two 
main divisions of the inmates of a gaol will suggest a further classifi- 
cation. There are some who have the honest wish to break with the 
past and retrieve their character, and there are others who have 
neither the intention nor the wish to be reformed. Is it not obvious 
that men who, of set purpose, intend to use liberty to commit crimes 
ought not to be set at liberty at all? But how can this purpose be 
ascertained ? In regard to the worst, and in that sense the most 
important cases, there would be no difficulty in the matter. These 
really bad criminals are happily but a small minority of the whole, 
and yet it is they who give most trouble to the police, and cause 
most loss to the community, and it is by them chiefly that others 
are drawn into the criminal ranks. I believe that no man is hope- 
lessly incorrigible ; but with men of this type, the best, if not the 
only, prospect of making them lead a useful life is to put it out of 
their power to lead a mischievous life. Let them have due warning, 
and every opportunity to profit by it; and if they give proof that 
they either cannot or will not run straight, then let them be treated 
as moral lunatics and committed during His Majesty’s pleasure. Here 
I need but refer to my article of last May, begging attention specially 
to the paragraph endorsed by Mr. Justice Wills. My present purpose 
is not to repeat what I have previously urged, but to indicate that 
reforms which I have hitherto advocated for the protection of society 
would operate powerfully for the protection of innocent persons 
wrongly charged with crime. 

Outside the scope of this article there lie questions of far-reaching 
reforms in criminology. For the majority of the inmates of every 
‘local’ prison are the wretched victims of the short-sentence craze— 
prisoners who are committed for terms so brief that in their case 
reform is impracticable, and the chief effect of their detention is to 
make them increasingly unfit for liberty. Among these the most to 
be pitied are the young. Mercy will sometimes unite with justice 
in demanding their imprisonment ; but if a youth must be sent to 
gaol at all, it should be for a period long enough to give efforts for 
his reformation a fair chance of success, and imprisonment should be 
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resorted to only where no more suitable punishment is possible or 
adequate. A short term of imprisonment makes a hero of the 
‘hooligan.’ Upon a lad of another kind it may leave a brand that 
will injure dis prospects for life. But if the ‘ hooligan’ were flogged 
in the police-court yard, and then and there turned out among his 
‘ pals,’ he would be no hero either to them or to himself. And with 
the other sort of boy similar treatment would often be not only more 
effectual, but kinder, than imprisonment. Nine-tenths of the com- 
munity would endorse this statement, but here in England we seem 
to be governed in all such matters by aggressive and noisy minorities. 

We should seek to check committals to prison, and we should 
seek also to make imprisonment answer its purpose, whatever that 
purpose may be. Some offenders need punishment, others reforma- 
tion, and others, again, are committed with the main object of pro- 
tecting the community against their misdeeds. But all are now 
treated alike ; for prison discipline, like death, levels all distinctions. 
In his book already cited, Major Griffiths tells the story of a gunboat 
which the Admiralty sent to the East with a medicine chest instead 
of a medical officer on board, ordering the commander to take charge 
of it, and to use his discretion in doctoring the ship’s company. But 
the captain knew nothing of medicine, so he had all the bottles emptied 
into a pail, and any man that went sick got a dose of the mixture. 
for, as he explained, there was bound to be something in it to suit 
him ! 


It is on this system we deal with our criminals; and in saying 
this I am neither unmindful nor unappreciative of the praiseworthy 
efforts of my friend Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise and his colleagues to 
introduce reforms, especially in the case of the young; nor is it any 
fault of theirs that in these respects they resemble the criminals 
whose struggles to mend their ways are hindered by want of help 
and inability to break with the past. 


RoBert ANDERSON. 
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THE GERMAN NAVY LEAGUE 


Tue time is not long past when the German people were often re- 
proached, by home as well as by foreign critics, for deficiency of 
national pride. Though there was perhaps a certain amount of 
reason for this criticism, the judgment formed rested very largely 
on externalities, which are apt to deceive. However, of these signs 
one in particular used to be mentioned by way of illustration. In 
Great Britain, where, as it is well known, the home-manufactured 
article is preferred, goods marked, say, ‘Made in Germany’ have 
always been looked upon with suspicion, the expression having been 
introduced with the intention of deterring would-be purchasers from 
acquiring them. But in Germany, as it is on all hands admitted, the 
equivalent of ‘Made in England’ is an advertisement—-a mark of 
superiority, as it were, even though it is pretty generally known 
that fully 90 per cent. of these wares, if not indeed even more, are the 
product of German workshops. Conclusions of an adverse character 
have also been drawn, especially by French critics, from the fact 
that in almost every large German family two or three of the children 
have been given a foreign name—Charles, Harry, and John, of English 
names, being common—just as if there were only comparatively a 
few good German christian names to select from. Then it has often 
been pointed out that when a German takes up his residence in a 
foreign country, no matter what its political relation to the Father- 
land may be, he soon assimilates the habits and manners of that 
country’s nation, and to a very large extent throws off his nationality. 
Nor does the latter remark apply only to those Germans who have 
made a foreign country their permanent domicile. Indeed, this mode 
of adopting foreign customs is, so we are told by the critics of the 
nation in question, very observable in a German who returns to his 
own country after, say, two or three years’ residence in London, or 
Paris, or New York. For he more often than not endeavours to 
introduce into his home some of the customs which he has picked 
up abroad. Moreover, his relatives, it would seem, show a disposi- 
tion to give way to him, for, as Bismarck said, he is treated ‘as if 
he wore the epaulettes of an officer,’ that is, as if he were some quite 
superior person. 

But, as has already been said, criticism of this kind applies to the 
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past rather than to the present. German national pride found itself, 
as it were, in the great days of 1870-71, and, since the establishment ~ 
of the Empire, Germans, taking them as a whole, have not been by 
any means wanting in this respect. Bismarck was well familiar with 
this new and interesting phase in the national tendency, and, indeed, 
his famous saying, ‘ We Germans fear God, but nothing else in the 
world,’ refers to this latter quality of the German character. And, 
further, he who observes from a distance, but closely, cannot fail to 
be struck by the yearly growth of pride of country and enthusiasm 
to see the Fatherland excel in all things. As an indication of this 
one need only point to the ever-lengthening list of patriotic national 
institutions and associations, which have been and are being formed 
in all parts of the Empire. Of these, one in particular stands out most 
prominently—-the German Navy League. 

This association of patriots, who take deep and active interest in 
all matters connected with the progress and well-being of the Father- 
land, was formed, under the immediate patronage of Prince Henry 
of Prussia, as recently as the year 1898—that is to say, some 
six years ago—yet already there are branches scattered all over 
the Empire, and even abroad wherever Germans are to be found 
in any number. They exist not for comradeship only, and for the 
sake of looking after the Imperial naval affairs, but also—and no 
doubt mainly—for the purpose of furthering and consolidating the 
general interests of the Navy as well as those of the Mercantile 
Marine. Indeed, the object of its existence has been briefly and 
officially defined as follows: ‘To arouse, to stimulate, and to 
strengthen the interest of the German people in the importance 
and the duties of a navy: to educate them, and to guide them, as 
it were.’ In connection with this, it is interesting to record that the 
League was established just at the right moment. Had the idea 
been acted upon some time previously to 1898, it is, on_the whole, 
to say the least, improbable that it would have been attended with 
any particular swecess. For, speaking generally—that is, so far as 
popular interest is concerned—naval affairs were not then much 
discussed, at least outside official circles. To explain this, I need 
only refer to the fact that, from the historical point of view, it was 
not till 1897 that the Emperor William made manifest the most 
active and practical interest both in the subject and in the 
proposal to create a powerful German navy, though, on the other 
hand, his leaning in this direction had been known to those who 
stood near him for a considerable number of years previously. 
Even when he was Prince William he devoted much time to the 
study of the whole question, in illustration of which the following 
from a recent publication may be quoted in full : 


If people had been aware of the zeal with which the unassuming Prince 
William, who then appeared to be a long way from the throne, studied and 
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worked in the privacy of the Potsdam Marble Palace, there would not have 
been so much surprise at the fact that immediately after he ascended the 
throne he showed a striking interest in naval matters. By means of untiring 
industry, a highly developed faculty of grasping facts, and a magnificent 
adaptability, he has become a first-rate naval expert, and is as familiar with all 
the details of naval service and naval science as any professional naval officer 
of long standing. Equipped with this knowledge he has been able to re- 
organise, modernise, and develop the Navy, and to raise it to that powerful 
fighting machine which it is to-day. 





And, further, the honour which Queen Victoria bestowed on him in 

1889 in appointing him Honorary Admiral of the British Navy helped 

considerably, as there is every reason to assume, to determine him 

to formulate a strong naval policy. In 1897, owing to political con- 
siderations which, however, need not be enlarged upon here, the 
Kaiser felt that the time had come for the vigorous prosecution of 
his views, the Navy Bill was introduced into the Reichstag, and every 
member of the Imperial Parliament had placed into his hand a paper 
containing a mass of information, which the Emperor had been chiefly 
instrumental in collecting, together with an elaboration of the scheme 
which he himself had drawn up. The attention of the whole nation 
was, therefore, more or less forcibly called to this subject, and immense 
interest was aroused. This was the time for the foundation of a Navy 
League, and in April 1898 a number of influential people took the 
initiative and formed the now famous League which played a consider- 
able part in furthering the Emperor’s programme. 

But the efforts of the League would have been more quickly effective, 
if its leaders had from the first clearly defined their political attitude. 
The names of many of the more prominent members were not such 
as to give the public any distinct idea of what political colour the 
association as a whole would be. The consequence was that it did 
not receive as much support as otherwise it would have done, and, 
moreover, it was looked upon with a considerable amount of suspicion. 
Conservatives regarded it as a Liberal or Radical organisation ; 
Liberals feared that it had Conservative proclivities; the Social 
Democrats denounced it as a Liberal or Conservative institution—as 
a matter of fact, it did not matter much which; and the press, 
echoing these widely divergent views, showed a disposition to treat 
it in what may be mildly described as a grandmotherly way. In 

» order that this situation may be properly understood, it is necessary 
to point out that political parties in Germany are in a con- 
siderably different position as regards the question of Imperialism 
from what is the case in other countries. Apart from the ordinary 
political parties, there are two great parties which have no parti- 
cular name and no special organisation, and are not much heard 

of out of Germany, but, nevertheless, they exercise enormous in- 
fluence throughout the Empire. One party holds the opinion that 
the prosperity and strength of the Empire depend upon the Empire 
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being developed as a united whole; the other party believes that the 
peculiarities of each individual State should be specially considered 
first of all. It is, therefore, not a little difficult for a national associa- 
tion such as the German Navy League to gain the goodwill of all 
parties, and the Navy League in its earlier days failed altogether to 
draw up a programme which was generally acceptable. The con- 
sequence was that even in 1900, when the Navy Bill was passed in 
the Reichstag by a large majority, the membership of the League was, 
comparatively speaking, very small, though, as has already been said, 
the League did good work in helping to popularise the Emperor’s 
scheme. 

But it was not, after all, very long before the Council of the League 
recognised to the full the difficulty in which they were placed, and 
the mistaken views which prevailed, and, with the object of amending 
matters as quickly and as satisfactorily as possible, invoked the aid 
of the Prussian High Court of Justice. The Court was asked to give 
judgment—under the law to which the existence and regulation of 
associations, political and otherwise, are subject—on the status of the 
Navy League, and, after making a rigid investigation and hearing a 
large body of evidence, declared ‘that the German Navy League is 
not a political association, but one which aims at influencing public 
opinion in certain patriotic matters.’ This pronouncement on the 
part of the High Court had an extraordinarily favourable effect upon 
the German public. The press of all shades of opinion now began to 
devote much attention to the matter, with which the object of the 
Navy League was intimately connected; the importance of the 
existence of the League for the Empire as a whole gave rise to far- 
reaching discussions in both private and political circles, and the old 
suspicion was put aside. Finally, there was a huge rush to join the 
League, with the result that in December 1901—twelve months after 
the Court had given its decision—the number of members of the League 
amounted to the enormous total of 626,201. In some cases clubs and 
institutions joined bodily, and so also did the employés at several 
manufactories. It is safe to say that if the Council had taken this 
step earlier—that is, during the height of the interest which was 
generally manifested in the Navy Bill—millions, not hundreds of thou- 
sands, would have joined in 1900. For many Germans, from purely” 
theoretical reasons, refrained from becoming members, though they 
were in full sympathy with the aims and objects of that institution, 
because they thought that as the Navy Bill had been passed into law 
the existence of the Navy League was no longer necessary—a view, 
as will be seen later on, which is quite erroneous, the Navy League 
at the present time being engaged in much excellent work. 

There are, on the whole, few national institutions which can show, 
so far as the minutest details, management, and general administra- 
tion are concerned, such a splendid organisation as the Navy League. 
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Indeed, it may briefly be said that there is nothing haphazard in it. 
From the outset, sufficient care has been exercised and the necessary 
steps without much delay taken that it shall cover the whole Empire. 
The headquarters are, of course, in Berlin, but each State has a chief 
branch in the State capital. In direct communication with eacn of 
these chief branches are smaller branches in the large cities and towns, 
and each local branch is a centre for the branches in the small towns, 
villages, and hamlets in the rural district around. No wonder, there- 
fore, that, by means such as these, a thorough Imperial organisation 
is maintained, and at the same time the peculiarities of the different 
districts are properly observed, so that the necessary educational 
methods and measures can be adequately and in due course carried 
out. But, in addition to embracing the whole Empire, the Navy 
League extends its arms beyond the German frontiers, for branches 
are to be found in the colonies and in countries where considerable 
numbers of children of the Fatherland reside—in Great Britain and 
the United States for instance. Some idea of the enthusiasm for the 
cause shown by oversea members may be gathered from the fact 
that quite recently they paid, out of their own pockets, for the con- 
struction of the gunboat Fatherland, which, after being built by one 
of the oldest shipbuilding firms in Germany—Messrs. P. Schichau, in 
Elbing—was placed at the disposal of the authorities of the Navy 
League in Berlin. This warship, it is interesting to add, left Ham- 
burg for Shanghai as recently as on the 4th of February last, her duty 
being, among other similar objects, to help to protect and to pro- 
mote German commerce in Chinese waters. 

Coming now to the principal aims of the institution in question, 
it may be pointed out that the chief of the duties which the German 
Navy League has set for itself is, as has already been mentioned, to 
arouse, to stimulate, and to maintain the interest of the general public 
in naval matters. Asa matter of fact, no better definition of the main 
ideas and purposes of the League can be given than by quoting the 
Emperor himself, who, in reply to a telegraphic announcement of the 
formation of a provincial committee of the Navy League in Kénigs- 
berg (which was sent to him by Count Wilhelm von Bismarck, the 
then Governor of the Province of East Prussia, at the beginning of 
November 1899), said: ‘I express the hope that, assisted by the 
German Navy League, we shall succeed in convincing the German 
nation at large more and more of the necessity of a powerful Navy, 
commensurate with our interests and able to protect them.’ 

Briefly stated, with this object in view, the League has among 
other things striven to inculcate into the minds of young men the 
importance of the Navy, and to induce them to join it or the Mercan- 
tile Marine. In order that the interest of as many young men as 
possible may be obtained and kept alive, practical hints are given 
to school teachers as to the best means of turning the attention of 
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their young pupils to the advantages to be derived from adopting a 
seafaring life. For this purpose a very informative and lucid text- 
book on the Navy and the Mercantile Marine, written by some 
of the leading naval experts in Germany, has been issued by the 
corporation in question, and, though it is only a short time since 
this book was first published, five large editions have already been 
exhausted, the total sales amounting to between 35,000 and 40,000 
copies. As regards the education of the public at large, this is done 
by the free distribution of naval literature, by the gift of important 
works on naval matters to public libraries, by lectures illustrated by 
limelight and cinematograph views, and by arranging excursions to 
sea at absurdly low rates for members of the League for the purpose 
of enabling them to view warships and to be present at certain 
manceuvres—this last-mentioned undertaking having so far proved 
to be an unqualified success. 

But the League has its philanthropic as well as its educa- 
tional side, for it supplements, as far as possible, the work of the State 
in providing for those who have been incapacitated in serving the 
nation at sea, and for the families of those who have either lost their 
lives or been prevented by accident from earning a living wage. As 
an instance of the really useful work being done in this respect, the 
China Fund of the Navy League may be mentioned. It was formed 
during the troubles in China in 1900, and every German and his 
family who took any part whatever in the operations against the 
Chinese rebels comes within the scope of the fund. If he was injured 
or killed or died, and the State does not adequately assist him, or those 
dependent upon him, then the League endeavours to do so, as far as 
its financial position will permit. And, considering the comparatively 
short existence of this institution, it is interesting to note that the 
means which are at present at its disposal for such excellent purposes 
as those which were just mentioned are on the whole considerable 
and satisfactory in every respect. 

As regards the income of the League, it may be said that this is 
derived for the most part from the annual subscriptions of members. 
The subscription, it deserves particularly to be pointed out, is not 
a uniform one, for the League very wisely leaves it to the members 
themselves—who are rich and poor, and of all shades of political 
opinion, Conservative, Liberal, Advanced Radical, and even Social 
Democrat—what their contribution to the common fund shall be. It 
follows, therefore, that some subscriptions are large and others very 
small; but, speaking generally, this arrangement is attended by 
highly satisfactory results, for the contributions to the funds in ques- 
tion are, on the whole, quite liberal. Apart from this, other contri- 
butions are also made, but in kind. It is significant not merely of 
the interest in the League but of the real desire to further its work 
in every possible way that a number of its members, shipowners and 
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rich merchants, have formed themselves into a sort of inner league, 
and have purchased and equipped several training-ships. Perhaps 
the best-known of these is the sailing-ship Elizabeth, on board of which 
a great many boys are trained, and from which fully 200 are drafted 
every year into the merchant service, which service, as is well known, 
is a splendid recruiting ground for the Navy itself. 

I must now revert to the question, so often discussed in Germany, 
as to whether the existence of the Navy League has been necessary 
since the passing of the Navy Bill in 1900. When this Bill became 
law foreign critics in general, and a number of home critics also, were 
of opinion that the programme which had thus been authorised by 
the Imperial Parliament was so large that the Naval party could not, 
even in their most optimistic moments, have hoped for anything better, 
and, further, that any advance on this programme was out of the 
question for many years to come. But the more far-sighted of politi- 
cians, whose numbers, unfortunately, are very limited indeed, and 
to whose untiring efforts the success of the Navy Bill in question 
was mainly due, have by no means shared this opinion, and, needless 
to say, among these were the leaders of the Navy League. Not long 
after the passing of the Bill dissatisfaction began to be expressed, 
and there cannot be much doubt that this dissatisfaction was largely 
brought about and fostered by the quiet, but persistent, agitation of 
the Navy League’s representatives. To cut a long story short, it 
was, among other objections raised in regard to the Bill, contended 
that, in refusing to sanction the augmentation of ships in foreign 
waters, the Reichstag had acted, to say the least, wrongly, and, in 
addition, severe comments were made on the decision to extend the 
active life of cruisers from fifteen to twenty years.* Still graver was 
the view taken of the action of the Reichstag in adopting the Bill 
and at the same time trying to avoid an immediate increase, as it 
were, in the annual naval expenditure; for, it was argued, laudable 
though the desire for economy on the part of those who are concerned 
in public welfare always is, the avoidance of extra expenditure in the 
immediate future was folly—that is, so far as this particular case is 
concerned—inasmuch as it implied that the programme could not be 
completed till 1917 at the earliest, and probably not till 1920. 
The Navy League, therefore, considers that the advocacy of these 
views alone, if indeed there were no others, is quite sufficient to 
justify its continued existence, and there cannot be any doubt that 
its activity in this respect has had a pronounced effect on public 
opinion. 

It may, possibly, be not out of place here to point out that the 
policy with which the German Navy League is identified is almost 
universally misunderstood outside Germany. This policy is thought 
to be aggressive for the most part, but anyone who will dispassion- 
ately study the German official documents, and will make himself 
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acquainted with the grounds, as it were, on which the present pro- 
gramme is based and advocated, can scarcely fail to be convinced 
that it is not only justifiable, but absolutely imperative as well, and 
this from the point of view of defence alone. Let it be briefly said 
that the scheme which the Navy League and also the Government 
favour is necessary, in the first instance, for the protection of the 
German coast, say, in time of war; secondly, for the protection of 
German commerce in general; and, thirdly, for the protection of 
Germans whe live beyond the seas. And, further, it will have to be 
carried out as a condition sine qua non, as it were, if Germany is to 
maintain her relative naval position compared with other nations, 
and if she is ambitious to become a suitable ally for some strong Naval 
Power. On this particular matter of German naval policy no one 
has been more greatly misunderstood than the Emperor William. 
One is at a loss to comprehend why such utterances as ‘ Our future 
lies on the water,’ and others of a similar character—suchas, for instance, 
‘A fleet which we so bitterly want’—should be regarded as threats 
against some foreign nation, particularly Great Britain. The present 
economic position of Germany shows clearly enough what these 
expressions really mean. It has more than once been said by political 
economists, not only German, but French as well, that ‘if Germany 
does not sell goods abroad she will starve.’ How perfectly correct 
this statement is may be gathered from the fact that the German 
foreign commerce at the present time amounts in value to about 
550,000,0007. per annum, and of this fully two-thirds is sea-borne. 
Another very important point is that not less than 300,000,0001. of 
German capital is invested, by way of export of goods considerably 
more than by that of actual bullion, as it should be added, in foreign 
countries. And, further, there is another highly weighty factor, 
often indeed lost sight of, but which must be taken into full con- 
sideration, especially when naval matters are discussed—namely, 
that Germany possesses at the present time what may justly be 
described as an immense carrying fleet. It is, of course, small as com- 
pared with the British Mercantile Marine, but then the latter is 
known to be the largest in the world; and, consequently, no great 
surprise was caused by the estimate contained in one of the recently 
published Blue-books, which is to the effect that the value of the 
goods imported annually into the United Kingdom as payment for 
freight service amounts to 90,000,000/. But the case is totally different 
as regards Germany, for her Mercantile Marine is, comparatively 
speaking, a quite young one. Hence Herr Lotz’s estimate, laid down 
in an interesting article which he contributed to a recent number of 
the Bankarchiv, that the revenue received by Germany at the present 
time for freightage is something between 200,000,000 marks 
(10,000,0007.) and 300,000,000 marks (15,000,000/.) is, to say the 
least, deserving of special attention. 
3x2 
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Again, the population of the Empire is increasing very rapidly—that 
is, to the extent of about 850,000 annually. The necessity, indeed the 
inevitability, of Germany’s expansion beyond the seas is therefore 
perfectly obvious, and, from the economic point of view alone, a strong 
navy is an arm which Germany cannot possibly dispense with. If 
Germany now possesses, as can easily be demonstrated on the strength 
of some recently published official statistics, the second largest Mer- 
cantile Marine in the world, it becomes therefore incumbent upon 
her to take the necessary steps for the purpose of raising the status 
of her navy to such a position as betokens a powerful nation and the 
name of Germany, and as becomes the réle which she plays in what 
is usually called by German politicians ‘ Weltpolitik.’ Moreover, 
the Fatherland has in this matter to bear in mind the old truism— 
usually ascribed to Napoleon, but which, as a matter of fact, can be 
traced as far back as two centuries ago, namely, to an eminent German 
(Dessauer)—that ‘Providence is generally on the side of the big 
battalions.’ In connection with this, one is also reminded of what 
the present First Sea-Lord, Sir John Fisher, said, in regard to the 
historic Hague Conference. ‘After all,’ remarked that naval delegate 
to the Conference in question, ‘a strong British Navy is the strongest 
argument for peace.’ A further point to be taken into consideration is 
that since 1900 the economic progress of the world, in which Germany 
has shared, has advanced considerably, and this has caused an increase 
of the general desire to afford adequate protection to commerce. 
The United States gives us a good example of this. American com- 
merce has increased rapidly of late, and the Imperial spirit has grown 
stronger in the great Republic ; and, consequently, although there are 
few colonies to protect, the United States Navy is being so increased 
that in a few years it will be much larger than that of Germany. 
Then there is the case of Russia. Previous to the outbreak of the 
present war Russia found herself in a position—as she does now, for 
that matter—of being able to convey her troops overland to any 
point where she was likely to be attacked, and a fleet, therefore, was 
unnecessary for the purpose of protecting transports; yet Russia, 
at the beginning of the present century, adopted a naval programme 
which was intended to increase very largely the Tsar’s power at sea. 
Great Britain, also, since 1902, has considerably increased her naval 
expenditure, the estimate for this year amounting to the enormous 
sum of 34,450,000/., as against an actual outlay of 31,170,000l. in 
1903. This increase in the British naval programme is often attri- 
buted in Great Britain to the adoption in Germany of a bold naval 
policy ; but in German political and naval circles, as it might not be 
out of place to record here, a quite different view is held, it being 
more or less generally thought that the reason for the increase lies in 
the fact that in the course of the naval manceuvres held, comparatively 
speaking, quite recently—some three years ago (1901)—in which, as 
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it is well known, the French fleet participated—the British Navy was 
shown to be less efficient than was generally believed to be the case. 
So much so, indeed, that an examination of the comments published 
at that time in the foreign, especially French, Press will clearly show 
that the issue of these naval manceuvres was received in France with 
what may be called undisguised and quite general satisfaction. As a 
matter of fact, certain well-known French naval authorities went even 
so far as to say that the prestige of the British fleet was destroyed, at 
least for a considerable time to come; that there was a chance of the 
Mediterranean and Channel coming under the supremacy of the 
French Republic; and, further, that in case of war between the two 
countries ‘a disembarkation of French troops on the south coast of 
England was by no means unattainable or beyond the bounds of 
possibility.’ * 

The enormous reaction which thus ensued in this country in 
regard to the state of the national fleet as a consequence of the not 
too fortunate issue of the naval manceuvres in question, German 
politicians are inclined to regard as the sole and direct cause of the 
more or less immediate and considerable increase in British naval 
expenditure. How far this view ts correct—that is, as far as actual 
history is concerned—would be out of place to discuss here. But, as I 
have already pointed out, the fact deserves to be particularly emphe- 
sised that German politicians, taking them as a whole, decline to 
bring the present British naval policy in any relation with the naval 
programme recently adopted in the Fatherland. 

I have endeavoured in the course of this article to demonstrate 
that the German naval policy in general, and that of the Navy League 
in particular, is very far from being aggressive, as some publicists in 
this country are fond of putting it, but is of a defensive character in 
the truest sense of the word. Briefly stated, the Imperial Navy is to 
be developed along the following lines: The first is strictly for home 
defence ; the next is for service in foreign waters near the colonial 
possessions ; the third is for protection and furtherance of the interests 
of commerce in general. 

When the Reichstag passed the Navy Bill in 1900, it was, of 
course, not aware, nor could it be, as to what the increase of the fighting 
strength and power of foreign navies would be in the years to come, 
and, further, it could not very well foresee what political and economic 
changes would take place meanwhile so as to provide for such eventu- 
alities. As will be seen from the figures given below, which are 
based upon recently published official statistics, both German and 
foreign, the Imperial Navy, at present the fourth on the list, will, in 
@ few years hence—namely, 1907—occupy the fifth position among 
the navies of the Great Powers. 


' See also Die Internationale Revue iiber die gesan.mten Armeen und Flotten, 
October 1901. 
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The position at about the end of 1907 will be : 


~ Battleships oie Cruisers Pw 





Great Britain . | 57 (55 over 10,000 tons) | 790,880 || 71 S een | 671,870 


France . .| 82(23 ,, » ) | 349,727} 28 (23, 244,191 


Russia . .| 32(26 ,, ) | 851,241))15(5 ,, )/| 115,706 
a | 176,155 
288,805 ||12(6 _,, | 92,750 


United States .{ 25 (24 ,, ) | 822,294 |! 16 (18 
Germany . -}| 21(20 ,, ) 
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Hence there is sufficient reason why the Reichstag should be called 
upon to reconsider its decision of four years ago, and revise and 
enlarge the programme then approved, so that the German Navy may 
ere long be made strong enough for the purposes enumerated above, 
and rendered equal to the great tasks which unforeseen circumstances 
may place before it. 

Let it be put briefly: this is precisely the very object which the 
Navy League has in view, and to which end, despite the enormous 
obstacles which have to be overcome, it is now devoting all its ener- 
gies, making at the same time extensive use of all accessible and 
necessary resources. As it was the League which, thanks to the 
personal efforts of its very able and indefatigable president, Prince 
Otto zu Salm-Korstmar, and of his collaborators in this scheme— 
Admiral Kollmann, Freiherr von Wiirtzburg, Dr. Blum, to mention 
only a few of many well-known names—so largely helped to create, 
as it were, public interest in the Navy, it now strives to maintain 
and increase it—a task far more difficult than the primary work 
accomplished. 


Louis Ex.xinp, M.D. 





THE RE-FLOW FROM TOWN TO COUNTRY 


Ir is generally accepted as a fact that the purely agricultural districts 
of England tend to diminish in population—not from any falling-off 
in the birth-rate, but from the migration of the inhabitants to other 
parts, and largely to the towns of the country. From this tendency 
it is sometimes rather hastily inferred that the population of the 
island is becoming a population of dwellers in close streets and over- 
crowded quarters, and is consequently diminishing in vigour. It is 
reassuring to be told by the recent Committee on Physical Deteriora- 
tion that, even as regard physique, height, chest-measurement, and 
such matters, there is as yet no evidence of falling-off, and that such 
evils as can be traced are confined to a very limited class at the extreme 
end of the social scale. This is only what one would expect, when due 
allowance is made for other characteristics of the progress of the 
nation, and in particular for that counter-current from town to country 
which, though perfectly familiar in the individual experience of most 
of us, is apt to be overlooked in the general views which are founded 
on statistics. Who, with the least knowledge of London, for instance, 
is not acquainted with the prodigious extension of the capital in 
recent years over the surrounding rural districts? Not only does 
London spread as London, but the influence of London affects the 
whole region within fifty miles or more of Charing Cross. The figures 
on the subject are most instructive ; but let us take a concrete instance. 
Everyone has heard of Hindhead gnd the neighbouring district. 
Twenty years ago an old inn at the top of the long rise on the Ports- 
mouth Road was almost the only habitation on the high ground, 
while a few scattered farms and small manors nestled in the folds of 
the many hills which culminate in the wild spot sketched by Turner. 
Now every ridge and slope is lined with spacious houses ; there are 
two hotels, which, in Germany, would certainly advertise an ‘air-cure ’; 
there are a street of shops, a church, and all the other indications 
of a communal life ; and this although the station which serves the 
district is three miles away, down a long hill. Haslemere, which 
provides the station, was a quiet country village less than a quarter 
of a century since—little changed from the days when, as a borough 
in the pocket of Lord Lonsdale, it returned two members to Parlia- 
ment. It is now a busy little centre for the considerable residential 
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district which has grown up around it—a station of sufficient importance 
to be made a terminus for many trains. Yet Hindhead and Hasle- 
mere are more than forty miles from London, and are served by a 
railway company which does not trouble to develop places by means 
of fast trains. They are but typical of other places—Oxted and 
Limpsfield, for example, which have been suddenly created by a new 
railway. The rural parts of Surrey alone—omitting all urban districts 
—increased 20 per cent. between 1891 and 1901. Something of the 
same kind may probably be said of the north and east of the metro- 
polis. Every railway-served district within fifty miles of London is 
in a sense a suburb. 

Now, what does this mean? It means that a large area of open 
country—field, meadow, copse, and hill—is planted with inhabitants 
to a much greater degree than it ever was as an agricultural district. 
In place of the single farm with its attendant labourers is a multitude 
of houses, each with its family, its household of servants, its coach- 
man, and its two or-three gardeners. To serve these communities 
come the retail traders, each with his shopmen, messenger-boys, and 
other assistants, places of worship, schools, and all the establishments 
which a growing neighbourhood brings into existence, and which act 
and react in the way of hastening the occupation of the country-side. 
On the immediate outskirts of a town the process is so rapid that the 
occupied fields cease to have any rural attribute, and become them- 
selves towns—more unattractive sometimes than the older parts, 
but still not, as a rule, so densely inhabited. But when the process is 
carried on at greater distances from the centre, very different results 
follow. Nothing like the close packing of a town ensues. In the 
nearer places there are broad roads and detached houses with much 
garden ground. ‘At greater distances, while socially and economically 
the character of the district changes, physically its rural attributes 
are scarcely affected. Woods, commons, parks, and heaths still 
abound ; fields are still tilled, and meadows grazed. Only dotted over 
the face of the earth are country houses, and here and there a cluster 
of smallerdwellings. From the point of view of health, nothing has been 
lost, and probably much gained. For with the advent of a residential 
population comes a critical attitude towards water-supply and house- 
drainage which is not natural to the purely agricultural community. 

To a large extent, also, the population thus spreading over the 
country-side is a population which comes from the towns. The 
householders and their families would, with very few exceptions, 
live in or near a town if they did not live where they do. They have 
come from the town, not from the country. And so with their gardeners 
and coachmen ; some of them might be working on farms, if they 
were not in private service ; more of them would be servants in or 
about towns. The community is mainly made up at the expense, 
not of the agricultural districts, but of the towns. The very growth 
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of large towns thus tends to cure itself by the development of a species 
of centrifugal force. Inhabitants from the centre migrate to the out- 
skirts ; those on the outskirts move further away to purely rural districts. 
When a town is made, it is pleasant for a merchant or a professional 
man to live near his work ; not much more than a generation ago, great 
lawyers met their clients in consultation at their private residences 
in the neighbourhood of the Inns of Court, or gave evening appoint- 
ments at the chambers where they lived as well as worked. Then 
comes the next stage, when a spacious suburban residence, within 
easy access to the place of business, becomes the general rule. And 
then, in a capital like London, which is a city of pleasure as well as 
of work, comes the day when the successful man wants to combine 
the pleasures of town and country life, and to have one pied-d-terre in 
the residential quarters of the town, and another, by way of contrast, 
in some quite rural district. The need of quiet, fresh air, and the 
sights and sounds of nature, combines with the ever-increasing value 
of land in the centre of a town to spread its inhabitants outwards 
further and further from the important business quarters which supply 
the motive of the town’s growth. 

This tendency is abundantly proved by figures. In the twenty years 
from 1881 to 1901, no fewer than 244 urban districts were created. 
This means two things. It means that, in classifying population as 
urban and rural, it must be remembered that 244 urban districts 
have only just ceased to be nominally rural, and are in fact con- 
siderable tracts of country with one or two centres around which 
population is grouped. In other words, the increase in urban popula- 
tion represented by the transfer of the inhabitants of these districts 
from one side to the other is nominal, not real. It also indicates that 
in many cases, whether of recent or of older growth, urban districts are 
not really towns. In the words of the Registrar-General, ‘ a consider- 
able number of urban districts, though technically urban, are dis- 
tinctly rural in character, being in many cases small towns in the 
midst of agricultural areas on which they are dependent for their 
maintenance as business centres. At the recent Census (1901) there 
were as many as 215 urban districts with populations below 3000; 
211 with populations between 3000 and 5000; and 260 with popu- 
lations between 5000 and 10,000’—or nearly 700, out of a total of 
1122, with fewer than 10,000 inhabitants. Obviously, in none of these 
districts does town life, in the sense of life in a densely peopled district, 
exist. In the 260 districts of 10,000 inhabitants there are on the 
average fewer than 1500 persons to a square mile, whereas in really 
large towns, those of more than 250,000 people, there are over 18,000, 
and in the County of London nearly 39,000. So far as the urban 
population has increased by the addition of urban districts, the result 
has been merely to spread the population of the country over a wider 
area, and thus to people rural districts—not to surfeit towns. 
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Again, the tendency of large towns to expand rather than to thicken 
is shown by the rate of increase in towns of different sizes. Thus 
towns of 20,000 inhabitants increase faster than towns of 10,000, 
but towns of 250,000 increase much less rapidly. Up to the limit of 
100,000, the more populous the district the higher the rate of growth, 
both during the last and the preceding inter-censal decade. But 
above the limit of 100,000 the greater the population the lower the 
rate of growth. In the group of towns with populations between 
50,000 and 100,000, the rate is 23°2 per cent. But in towns 
between 100,000 and 250,000 it is only 17-7 per cent. ; in still larger 
towns it is only 12°1, and in the County of London only 7:3. In the 
words of the Registrar-General, the figures suggest that ‘the slower 
rate of growth in the larger towns is due to the high degree of density 
of their population, which would cause an overflow of the population 
to adjoining areas outside their administrative boundaries.’ 

The statistics of the growth of London illustrate this process in a 
very remarkable way. The County of London, formerly the metro- 
polis, is, as we all know, a very wide area extending from Woolwich to 
Putney, and from Hampstead to Penge. Throughout the last century, 
until 1881, the population of this area bore a continually increasing 
proportion to the population of the country at large. Between 1881 
and 1891 the proportion for the first time began to fall, and between 
1891 and 1901 it fell more rapidly. Thus, while in 1881, 14°75 per 
cent. of the inhabitants of England and Wales resided in London, in 
1901 the proportion was only 13°95. To put the matter in another 
way, while the rate of increase in the whole country during the last 
inter-censal decade was 12:2 per cent., in London it was only 7:3. 
But this diminished rate of increase by no means shows that London 
is beginning to decline in importance relatively to the rest of the 
country. It merely shows that London is peopling a wider area. For 
while in the last decade the County of London only grew by 7°3 per 
cent., the vast district around it which goes to make up the Metro- 
politan Police District, or the Greater London of the Registrar- 
General—an area of some 400 square miles—grew by 45:5 per cent. 
This district is very roughly described by a radius of fifteen miles 
round Charing Cross ; it comprises, in addition to the county, no fewer 
than 149 parishes. It numbered in 1901 over two million inhabitants, 
and, extending into five counties, might be thought to represent the 
whole area influenced by London. This, however, is not so. The 
population of London is now overflowing even this outer ring. The 
rapidity with which this ring has been peopled is shown by the fact 
that its inhabitants have doubled in each ten years between 1861 
and 1881. In the last ten years of the century the rate of increase 
abated ; it was only just over 45 per cent. But during the same 
period the whole County of Surrey, the outlying parts of which are 
perhaps most in favour with London for residence, increased by 25 per 
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cent. and the rural districts, which are almost entirely outside Greater 
London, increased by 20 per cent. On the other hand, the ten metro- 
politan boroughs which, in the view of the Registrar-General, form 
the central area of London, have been steadily decreasing in popula- 
tion for the last thirty years, while boroughs on the edge of the county, 
like Wandsworth and Fulham, have been rapidly filling up. Every- 
thing points to a movement from the centre towards the nearer suburbs, 
from the nearer suburbs towards the Outer Ring, and even from the 
Outer Ring towards parts which, until lately, have been completely rural. 

It is not suggested that the set of population from purely agri- 
cultural districts has ceased. Even here, indeed, the figures are 
somewhat reassuring. The population of the purely rural districts of 
England and Wales—those which contain no urban population, even 
technically so called—diminished steadily from 1861 to 1891, but 
increased by nearly 2 per cent. in the subsequent decade. This increase 
is said to have taken place mainly in a few districts where mining is 
the principal industry, and there are undoubtedly some counties 
where there has been an absolute decrease of population both in the 
rural districts technically so-called and in the rural parts which com- 
prise urban districts of fewer than 10,000 inhabitants. But if rural 
England and Wales is taken as made up broadly of the whole of these 
districts, the gain of population during the decade has been no less 
than 5°28 per cent., a figure which may be contrasted without alarm 
with the 7 per cent. which represents the growth of the County of 
London. What all the figures tend to show, and what it is the object 
of the present paper to suggest, is that England is not becoming a 
country of huge overcrowded towns, surrounded by deserted fields, 
but of many centres of life round which is grouped a population spread- 
ing over wide areas. The loss in the rural districts, where it occurs, 
is not counterbalanced by a gain in Whitechapel or the slums of 
Liverpool, but in suburbs like Wimbledon, small towns like Guild- 
ford, and rural places like Hindhead. These are the spots which are 
absorbing the population which ceases to till the fields. And whatever 
may be thought of the economic effects of the change, it is erroneous 
to assume that such a shifting of population tends to a deterioration 
in the health and physique of the race. For good sanitation, good 
drainage, good roads, and many other incidents of a growing neigh- 
bourhood more than cutweigh any deleterious effect from a small 
increase in human beings and human habitations. 

Further, it may be questioned whether this is not the natural 
mode of growth in such a country as England, and whether it is 
worth while to fight against it. Everything which artificially de- 
populates the country should no doubt be resisted. It may be that 
the system of land tenure in England, which has kept estates in few 
hands, and sometimes in the hands of those who had not the means 
of doing their best by the land, has been one cause of stagnation in 
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purely agricultural quarters. The increased powers which the law 
now gives of dealing with settled estates have supplied a remedy for 
the worst abuses of this system, and with the advent of the colossal 
commercial fortunes of the present day the rage for acquiring territory, 
and with it social position and power, has probably been tempered ; 
money rather than land is now the great moving power. It may be 
—it probably is the case—that a certain hopelessness attending the 
lot of the labourers in a purely farming district, the prospect of a 
long life of work, with little change or advancement from early youth 
to old age, and a not improbable dependence at the close on the 
goodness of relations or the bounty of the State, has sent many a 
young man from the plough to the railway or the town. The inclo- 
sure of commons, which the cottager regarded as more or less his 
own, and from which he gained many small advantages contributing 
to make life more pleasant, has probably done something to destroy 
in the labourer the hereditary affection for his country; and the 
passion for large farms, which in the best days of agriculture influ- 
enced land agents and landowners, no doubt destroyed the ladder by 
which previously the industrious and clever man sometimes rose from 
day wages to a small property, and so enhanced the monotony of the 
country-side. By all means let any of these causes of rural de- 
population be removed, and the labourer be won back to the soil 
by every legitimate means. But when all is said and done, it may 
be questioned whether England has the same advantages for agri- 
culture as she has for mining, manufactures, and commerce. The 
farmer has to contend against a sunless and capricious climate. It 
may be a climate which, as someone has said, allows a man to take 
outdoor exercise with comfort on a maximum number of days in 
the year; it is temperate beyond a doubt. But it is deficient in 
sun, and it is absolutely uncertain ; and these drawbacks seriously 
handicap the farmer, and especially the small farmer, who depends 
on continually turning over his little capital, and cannot conveni- 
ently set off bad years against good. The best intelligence and 
most persistent industry may find themselves defeated by an unkind 
turn of the seasons, and the energy and ability which may reckon on 
success in other pursuits are discouraged by the action of forces 
beyond control. England’s magnificent seaboard, her position as an 
outpost of Europe, her mineral wealth, and the enterprise and activity 
of her inhabitants place at her command more certain conquests than 
those of the soil of this little island, and it is probably the play of 
economic forces which has in the main led to the gradual application 
of the energies of her sons to other pursuits than those of agriculture.' 


’ The advocates of the Garden City movement recognise that for the establish- 
ment of a successful colony something more than agriculture is necessary. It isa 
leading feature of their scheme that manufactures should find their home amid fields 


and gardens. 
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But the land which ceases to be sought after as a productive machine 
comes into request again as a place of residence. The free interchange 
of commodities which England has been wise enough to encourage 
has given a strong impetus to trade, commerce, and mining, and has 
produced large aggregations of men and women. For a time the 
towns thus produced grew rankly and without order; but the pro- 
gress of education, the awakening of a sense of civic responsibility, 
the growth of a love of the beautiful in nature and in art, have led to 
a determination on the part of those who spend their working lives 
in towns at once to improve their surroundings and to escape for at 
least the leisure hours of their existence into gardens and fields. 
Hence the movement now on foot, which is re-peopling the countfy in 
a natural way, and covering it with houses in place of farms. 

The future of such a movement depends largely upon the way in 
which it is conducted. The proper cultivation of suburbs is perhaps 
one of the most urgent needs of the present day. Everyone knows 
how appallingly mean and even squalid a suburb may be. At this 
moment the suburbs of London are in many places faring badly. 
The large houses of fifty years ago—often ugly enough in themselves, 
no doubt—and their ample gardens. are being replaced by rows of 
cottages with no gardens at all. More new houses and new roads 
were, we believe, built and laid out in the suburbs of London in 1903 
than in any preceding year. Trees, green fields, hedgerows are 
giving way to bricks and mortar. Monotonous streets, with scarcely 
a suggestion of nature, receive the clerk or the artisan after his hour’s 
journey from his place of work. There is great danger that the 
unsightliness and squalor of the heart of the town, which everyone 
now condemns, may be reproduced on a larger scale on the outskirts. 
The suburbs were formerly theresort, in the main, of well-to-do citizens 
who could take care of themselves. They might make a dull neigh- 
bourhood, but they would not overcrowd. Now that workers of all 
kinds are being taken out of town by suburban railways and electric 
trams, it is necessary to see that they are not merely moved over 
four or five miles to find a repetition of what they have left behind. 
Good sanitation in their new homes they will doubtless get. Local 
authorities are now alive to this need ; their officers are intelligent 
and zealous. Good drainage, good water, forty-foot roads, electric 
light—all these advantages will no doubt be found in most places 
within ten miles of Charing Cross. But more than this is necessary. 
As fields and gardens disappear, public open spaces should take their 
place—not merely a formal playing-field here and there, with its 
border of shrubs and flowers, though this is valuable enough, but an 
admixture of trees and greensward with streets and houses through- 
out the whole colony, trees along the footpaths, sometimes a strip of 
garden down the middle of a road, small garden sitting-places at the 
junction of roads, larger open spaces where possible. That one large 
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open space is not enough may be seen from the case of Wimbledon. 
This parish, now an urban district of over three thousand acres, has a 
magnificent common. But the common is on the top of a sharp hill, 
and below this hill, to the south of the railway, is a network of poor 
streets, with a rapidly increasing population. The whole district 
increased by nearly 16,000 inhabitants in the last inter-censal decade. 
A walk of a mile or so will no doubt take the residents in these streets 
to a beautiful open space; but the streets themselves suggest Ber- 
mondsey or St. Pancras. Croydon, again, which added a third to 
its population in the last decade, is in many parts hardly distinguish- 
able from a poor quarter of old London. But Croydon in the last 
century bartered away its open lands, and has ever since been trying 
to replace them. Wherever there is a natural feature of any kind—a 
hill-top, a bit of old woodland, an especially charming private garden 
which comes into the market (such as Golder’s Hill at Hampstead, 
and Brockwell Park at Dulwich, both happily saved), it should 
be jealously preserved. Still better, perhaps, if broad, leafy avenues, 
like the Avenue Longchamps, could radiate from the central parts of 
a town, and cross now and again belts of garden and open space 
encircling the city. All this, perhaps, sounds extravagant and in the 
air; but it must be remembered that the growth of a suburb lets 
loose the latent value of the land, and there is no reason why a part 
of this value should not be appropriated by the community (the 
increase of which confers the whole value) and applied in providing 
health and the amenities of life. The present writer some years ago 
advocated in the pages of this Review a special levy on land about to 
be devoted to building—to take the shape either of a certain portion 
of the land to be actually set apart as open space, or of money pay- 
ment to be applied in providing open space elsewhere. The principle 
of a taxation of land values has now found general acceptance, and it 
is laid down by high authorities that such a taxation for the purpose 
of providing open spaces and similar amenities is economically justifi- 
able. Were the means thus afforded, it would only need some breadth 
of view and enlightenment on the part of local bodies to keep the 
nearer suburbs of a great city airy and healthy, and refreshing both 
to mind and to body. 

There is an equally strong case for imposing upon new neighbour- 
hoods some general plan of development. At present the powers of 
a local authority are confined to the width of roads, the height of 
bridges, and the space to be left around them ; they do not embrace 
the general design of a town extension. In Germany, it seems, when 
a town shows promise of growth, the municipality (or some higher 
authority) takes advice of persons who have studied the subject and 
lays down a scheme for the anticipated new faubourg. Such a power, 
with proper safeguards for the interests of individual landowners, 
would seem only reasonable. We do not in England love too much 
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control. There has lately been a revolt against building by-laws, 
and with considerable reason. No one would wish to introduce a 
cast-iron uniformity either into the architecture of our houses or the 
arrangement of our towns ; but, after all, a house is not built for a 
day, and the arrangement of an aggregation of houses affects not only 
the builder and the first occupants of his work, but successive genera- 
tions, perhaps for centuries. Not only the interests of the landowners 
but those of the whole community may fairly be taken into account 
when buildings are spread over a new district ; and, in point of fact, 
suburbs are less likely to be wearisomely similar if they are controlled 
in their formation by a skilled mind, with due regard to the natural 
features of the land to be occupied, than if the desire to make the 
last penny out of the land is tempered only by the last fashion in 
favour with the builders of the day. 

Not only districts which are undoubtedly suburbs, and which are 
being rapidly covered with buildings, but those rural places further 
afield, which are just beginning to feel the influence of the distant 
town, would be better if a little foresight regulated their growth. 
It is ridiculous to treat the country like the town—to enforce, for 
instance, by-laws which are designed to prevent fire in closely 
packed districts, in places where each house or cottage stands apart. 
The utmost freedom compatible with good sanitation should be 
allowed in such matters as house-building ; but there are measures of 
a different kind which ought to be taken, though it is perhaps difficult 
to take them otherwise than by voluntary effort. Places at some 
distance from a town are usually selected for residence because they 
are especially attractive. Certainly it is so within fifty miles of 
London. The beauty of the Thames peoples its banks with Londoners. 
The chalk downs and the sand hills of Surrey and Kent collect groups 
of residents wherever easy means of access are afforded. The intro- 
duction of motors will tend still more to spread the population whose 
pivot is London over the hills and heaths, and amongst the lanes and 
copses, of the Home Counties. The first essential for the future of 
such places is to protect the natural features which constitute their 
charm. The conspicuous heights, the notable points of view—of 
course the open commons—should be treated as inviolable, and building 
should be arranged so as not to destroy that which has brought 
persons to the spot. There are various means of achieving this 
object. Local authorities have now large powers of acquiring land 
for purposes of pleasure, and there are voluntary societies which can 
step in where local action is difficult. The important thing is to take 
time by the forelock, and, where land has to be bought, to buy it 
before it acquires a high value. Land on Hindhead, which is now 
worth 300]. an acre, changed hands within living memory for as 
little as 21. To regulate the general development of a district is no 
doubt a more difficult matter. The counsel of perfection would be 
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the early acquisition of the best building sites by some enlightened 
association of persons,’ which would see that they were utilised, in 
due course, not wholly for large houses, but in such a way that houses 
of various sizes should, as required, be arranged in such manner as 
not to injure each other, or to be an eyesore to the general public. 
It is difficult to suggest a complete remedy for the disfigurement of 
beautiful country under the spread over its face of that population 
which flows from the towns ; but it seems likely that the subject will 
become more and more important with the natural growth and dis- 
tribution of the inhabitants of the island. Something at least will be 
done if all open land is jealously preserved, and places of conspicuous 
charm are secured for the public enjoyment before they are appro- 
priated to private profit. 
Rosert HunTER. 

? Thereseems to be some chance of an experiment in this direction on the outskirts 
of London. Eton College has offered to Mrs. Samuel Barnett and half-a-dozen friends 
the whole of the College estate in Hendon to be developed for building under condi- 


tions designed to prevent overcrowding and unsightliness, while all classes are to be 
accommodated, 
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THE unexpected seems also to be the inevitable in politics. When I 
closed my chronicle a month ago the startling incident of the Russian 
outrage in the North Sea had just occurred, but few persons believed 
that it could become an affair of international importance, or that 
within a few days it would threaten the peace of Europe. To the 
minds of Englishmen of every party the action of the Baltic Fleet 
was so absolutely without excuse, er the shadow of excuse, that it 
was impossible to believe that the Russian Government would not 
take the earliest opportunity of making the fullest amends to this 
country for the murder of the Hull fishermen when engaged in their 
peaceful though perilous calling on the Dogger Bank. This was, 
indeed, the view of the whole civilised world, expressed with rare 
unanimity and emphasis, and it seemed incredible that the Govern- 
ment at St. Petersburg would not make haste to put themselves 
right in face of a world-wide indignation. No one, therefore, was 
seriously concerned a month ago by the escapade of the Baltic Fleet. 
In this country, at any rate, our thoughts were turned to the approach- 
ing meeting of the Unionist Associations at Southampton on the 
28th of October, and to the manner in which Mr. Balfour would deal 
with the difficult problem raised by his attitude towards the tariff 
reformers, and the probable consequences to himself and his party. 
That when the 28th of October arrived he would make a long speech 
in which food taxes, tariff reform, and even retaliation would not be 
so much as mentioned, was the last thing expected by our politicians 
and journalists. Yet this is precisely what happened, and, thanks to 
a crisis of national importance, the Prime Minister was enabled once 
more to escape from the dilemma in which his own mistiness of lan- 
guage and confusion of issues had landed him. All the preparations 
for that decisive action within the Tory camp which Liberal writers 
and speakers had anticipated so eagerly, and by which the policy of 
the Conservative party for the future was to be decided, went for 
nothing, and, so far as the struggle for supremacy between Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain was concerned, the great gathering 
Vor, LVI—No, 334 1083 8 Y 
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at Southampton might just as well never have been held. Such was 
one of the consequences of the way in which the North Sea incident 
was developed by the strange action of the Czar and his advisers. 
That there is such a thing as luck in politics Mr. Balfour at least must 
acknowledge when he recalls the story of the events dating from 
that Friday night in October when a horde of panic-struck Russian 
officers, who could not even keep their vessels on the recognised 
course through the North Sea, suddenly imagined that a pacific 
fishing fleet, upon whose lawful ground they had trespassed, was 
nothing less than a flotilla of Asiatic enemies, and, without warning 
of any kind, opened on them with all their guns. 

It is, however, with its national, and not its party aspect, that 
Englishmen have to treat the grave question of the Baltic Fleet. It 
so happens, indeed, that during last month I had an opportunity of 
looking at it from the international as well as the merely national 
point of view. Two days before Mr. Balfour spoke at Southampton 
I left Liverpool, on the magnificent steamer Cedric of the White Star 
Line, for New York, and, like most of my fellow-passengers, I carried 
with me a certain:burden of anxiety as to the course of the crisis England 
had been so suddenly called upon to face. This uneasiness was not 
allayed by the latest news we received when calling at Queenstown 
the following morning. This was distinctly ominous in its character, 
and it sent us across the stormy Atlantic with minds somewhat per- 
turbed. But if anyone had told us that the peace of the Empire was 
hanging in jeopardy on that day when we left the shores of Ireland 
in our wake, he would not have found a man on board to believe him. 
There is no ‘ Marconi installation’ on board the Cedric—in all other 
respects the finest vessel in which I ever crossed the sea—and for once 
everybody regretted the fact. We could not hope to pick up news of 
what was happening in Europe whilst we were traversing the lonely 
North Atlantic. Once only, as we were approaching the American 
continent, did any incident of possible significance happen. This 
was when, in the mist and darkness of a November night, three large 
men-of-war were discerned crossing our path at a considerable dis- 
tance ahead. Only their signal lights were visible, and they were 
evidently manwuvring. There was no clue to their nationality, and 
naturally a good many persons jumped to the conclusion that they 
were possible Russian cruisers, engaged in their amiable operations 
against neutral vessels. They vanished among the tossing waves and 
the murk of the gloomy night, and we saw them no more. The naval 
experts on board accounted for their presence in unusual waters on 
the ground that they were a portion of the British squadron at Halifax 
making its way to Bermuda. If that were the case, the concentration 
of the naval forces of the Empire which, when we left, had just eom- 
menced at home was evidently being carried on throughout the world. 
‘There is nothing,’ said a distinguished American whom I subse- 
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quently met in New York, ‘ that I admire so much in English institu- 
tions as the way in which your ships in every ocean move at the word 
of command like pieces on a chess-board.’ 

It was the confident expectation of all on board the Cedric that 
we should reach New York to find that Russia had made due apology 
and reparation for the atrocious misconduct of her admiral, and that 
the North Sea incident was at an end. To our amazement, we landed 
in the busy city to find a war scare at its height. The newspaper 
placards blazoned alarm in the largest of red letters; the headlines in 
the newspapers themselves could scarcely have been bigger if fighting 
had actually begun, and the telegrams from London and Paris were 
full of warlike movements and preparations. Even the ‘call boy’ 
who took me to my rooms at my hotel asked eagerly if I thought 
that war could. be avoided. I gathered from the newspaper files 
that there had been something like a panic the previous week over 
Mr. Balfour’s Southampton speech; and I reached New York to find 
another panic in full possession of the Press, over an alleged breach 
by Russia of her provisional agreement with this country for the 
pacific settlement of the dispute. The detachment caused by distance, 
equally with that which is due to the lapse of time, enables men to 
take a more dispassionate view of events than is possible for those 
who are on the spot and in the midst of exciting occurrences. In 
New York, 3,000 miles from London, the things which were disturbing 
the equanimity of my fellow-countrymen at home, and causing the 
leader-writers of London to inveigh against Russia in terms that were 
scarcely measured, did not seem quite so serious as to justify the 
commotion they had caused. Yet it was impossible to doubt their 
gravity. The central fact was that Admiral Rosjdestvensky, so far 
from treating the attack on the fishing boats as an accident more or 
less to be deplored, had practically justified it as a measure made 
necessary by the orders he had received and by the precautions which 
the safety of his fleet demanded. This in itself was a startling fact, 
scarcely anticipated by anyone at the time when I left England. 
But it was still more startling that this extraordinary view of the 
position, on which the Press of the civilised world, when it became 
known, had made haste to pour contempt, had not been at once 
and decisively repudiated by Russia. No one could fail to feel both 
surprise and indignation at this attempt to find a justification for an 
inexcusable outrage, and this sentiment found expression even in 
the pro-Russian newspapers of New York. On the other hand, it 
was reassuring to learn that the diplomatists of both countries, with 
the full support of their respective sovereigns, had lost no time in 
arranging the basis of a pacific settlement, and that it had been agreed 
to refer all matters in dispute in connection with the affair to an inter- 
national tribunal. But here again a cause of disquietude had crept 
in. The public had been led to believe that until this tribunal had 
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met and adjudicated upon the question to be submitted to it the 
luckless Baltic Fleet would not be permitted to proceed on its journey 
to the Far East, but would remain at Vigo, those officers who were 
implicated in the affair being recalled to St. Petersburg to give evidence. 
But hardly had the announcement regarding the reference to a Com- 
mission been made than the world learned that the Russian fleet 
had left Vigo, followed, it was said, by British cruisers; whilst simul- 
taneously it was announced in the New York newspapers that the 
ships and fortifications of Gibraltar had been placed upon a war 
footing, and that our naval forces in the Mediterranean were to be 
concentrated at that point. It was these announcements that caused 
the second war scare that was flaming out when I reached New York. 

Nearly three weeks have passed since then, and I am once more 
within reach of those sources of information which are focussed in 
the British capital ; but, apparently, matters have not advanced very 
far from where they were when Mr. Balfour at Southampton told the 
country of the reference of the question to a Commission. Nay, if 
anything, things are not quite so favourable as they then seemed to 
be. There has been a disagreement, we are told, between the two 
Governments as to the precise meaning of the words in which the 
reference to the Commission was made. According to the English 
accounts, published in the first place without any contradiction from 
Russia, the Commission was to ‘ deal with ’ the question of the persons 
responsible for the attack on the fishing-boats, and the term ‘ deal 
with ’ was understood to imply the punishment of the guilty officers. 
The word ‘ punishment’ was, indeed, actually used by responsible 
Ministers in this country in referring to the scope of the Commission. 
But the Russian Press discovered that this would be an infringement 
of the sovereign rights of the Czar, and contended that the inter- 
national Commissioners were to inquire and report only. The dispute 
is not in itself a very serious one; but it was, unfortunately, cha- 
racteristic of most attempts to negotiate with Russia. Just as, after 
we had been promised by our own Ministers that the Baltic Fleet was 
not to leave Vigo until the persons primarily responsible for the 
outrage had been discovered and detained—a promise that was 
certainly not fulfilled by the recall to St. Petersburg of four sub- 
ordinate officers of the fleet-—so now it was shown that, in spite of 
the reassuring statements made in England, the reference to the 
International Commission was not to be so complete as we had beer 
led to expect. This disagreement has now, happily, been settled 
by the adoption of an ingenious form of words which apparently 
implies that it may have been the lamb rather than the wolf that was 
to blame in the outrage in the North Sea. Of Russian diplomacy 
there is no need to say anything here, at least to those acquainted 
with the history of the last few years in the Far East. The friends 
of peace rejoice, and properly, at the fact that our diplomatists have 
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succeeded se far as to open up a way to the pacific solution of a dan- 
gerous complication. But it hardly seems that either Mr. Balfour or 
Lord Lansdowne can claim to have achieved anything that can be 
described as a triumph in their negotiations with the astute Ministers 
of the Czar. What the final issue of the Commission will be we cannot 
as yet determine. It is incredible that even Russian diplomacy will 
either desire or prove able to rob us of the proper satisfaction to which 
we are entitled for an outrage which no facts that have been brought 
to light have either justified or excused. We have the opinion of the 
civilised world on our side, and wise men will be content to abide the 
xesult of the promised inquiry with patience ; but in the meantime 
ewe have had a sharp lesson as to the perils that are involved, even for 
peaceful neutrals, in the war in Manchuria, and as to the ease with 
which the Press, here as well as abroad, can arouse a dangerous state 
of excitement in the public mind. It is not pleasant to reflect that 
more than once last month we came perilously near to the brink of 
an unnecessary war. 

As for the Russo-Japanese struggle, the curious inaction which has 
prevailed at the seat of the great conflict in the Manchurian peninsula 
since the , terrific fighting on the Sha-ho seems to have been main- 
tained. I ‘say seems, for we are not allowed to be quite certain of 
anything that is happening there. Great events are promised in the 
immediate future ; but for the moment nothing of importance takes 
place, and both armies are probably only now beginning to recover 
from the exhaustion brought upon them by such fighting as the modern 
world had not witnessed before. One stubborn fact is, indeed, clear 
to everybody. That is that—up to the moment at which I write— 
Port Arthur still holds out, Its fall, so often promised, has not yet 
taken place ; and though the heroic garrison has now nothing more 
than a heap of blood-stained ruins to defend, they continue to fulfil 
their duty in a way that justly commands for them the admiration of 
mankind, 

To revert to home politics, strangely tame compared with the larger 
outside affairs, I must allude again to the meeting at Southampton 
at the end of October. Mr. Balfour’s silence upon the subject on which 
he had been expected to say so much can hardly be said to have saved 
him from the fate with which he was threatened by Mr. Chamberlain. 
It would be ridiculous to deny that the Tory caucus, in everything but 
form, adopted the standard of tariff reform, and went over, root and 
branch, to the great Tariff Reformer, who was discreetly absent from 
the scene. It is true that, both at Southampton and subsequently, 
the most fervent declarations of loyalty to the Prime Minister have 
been forthcoming whenever a Conservative politician, from Cabinet 
rank downwards, has spoken. But they have been declarations of a 
kind familiar to the habitués of the Divorce Court, where they seem 
invariably to precede an elopement with the object of the protester’s 
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unlawful passion. The truth is that Mr. Balfour’s failure to carry 
out his own intentions when he spoke at Edinburgh two months ago 
has brought upon him a just retribution. The plain man in his 
party no longer pretends to understand him, and manifestly does not 
care very much whether he does so or not. But he does understand 
Mr. Chamberlain, and he is evidently prepared to follow the bell- 
wether, whose note is plain and audible. It thus appears that if the 
Member for West Birmingham has failed in everything else, he has at 
least succeeded in capturing the Tory party and its organisation. 
Not that he has been allowed to do so without some vigorous protests 
from the Free Fooders of the party, who still cling to Free Trade and 
the old economic policy. Some of these during the month have had 
to say unpleasant things of tariff reform and its father; and they have 
been heartily supported by the leading members of the Opposition, 
who, from Lord Rosebery downwards, have been energetic in speech- 
making and uncompromising in their opposition to the Chamberlain 
heresies. The most important speech of the month, however, was 
that of the Duke of Devonshire, who, speaking at Rawtenstall, 
announced that he would support nobody at the next election who 
favoured Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, and urged his friends to follow 
in his footsteps. It was amusing to observe the disgust to which 
this speech gave rise in the breasts of the writers for the Times and 
the other acolytes in the temple of tariff reform. Out of doors the 
path of the Birmingham agitation continues to be marked by the 
wrecks of Conservative enterprises. Two Parliamentary elections 
took place, and the results in both showed that the increase in the 
voting power of the Opposition has been swollen almost equally in 
Monmouthshire and Sussex. The municipal elections, too, showed 
a great increase in the strength of the Liberals in our English boroughs ; 
whilst the elections to the Canadian Parliament were disastrous to 
the party leader who claimed to be Mr. Chamberlain’s champion. 
I was not wholly surprised, during my short stay in New York, to find 
that most of the politicians to whom I spoke regarded tariff reform 
as being in almost as hopeless a condition as the silver policy of that 
extinct volcano, Mr. Bryan. 

A great deal of interest has been excited during the month by the 
change of proprietorship in the Standard. Ever since that journal 
was raised to a position of altogether exceptional influence and pros- 
perity by the genius of its former editor, Mr. Mudford, it has been 
justly regarded by all parties as one of the most sane and trustworthy 
organs of English opinion. Its firm adherence to Free Trade and to 
the economic doctrines under which British prosperity has been 
raised to its present height has been one of the most striking features 
of the fiscal controversy, and with the Standard in strenuous opposi- 
tion to his opinions even Mr. Chamberlain could hardly regard bis 
conquest of the Conservative party as complete. The purchase of 
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the paper by Mr. Pearson, the chairman of the so-called Tariff Reform 
Commission, is, therefore, a political event of distinct importance. 
Nobody has any right to quarrel with Mr. Pearson because of his 
new investment. He is a man of great energy, and, in his own line, 
of very great ability. But Free Traders, at least, cannot be expected 
to rejoice at a change which has robbed their cause of its most 
powerful advocate in the morning Press; nor can those who are 
intimate with the older and better traditions of English journalism 
regard this extension of the movement which is concentrating the 
control of so many of our newspapers in the hands of one or two 
individuals whose motives are avowedly mercenary—using the word 
in its strictly legitimate sense—rather than public or political, with 
equanimity. The events of the last few years unquestionably prove 
that independent journalism in this country is passing under the 
shadow of an eclipse, and that our daily Press is ceasing to furnish a 
faithful reflection of the opinions of all classes of the community. 
Most of us are aware of the condition to which the Press of the United 
States has been brought in consequence of a similar state of things. 
It is not a good thing for Great Britain that it should have to con- 
template the possibility of a like disaster. 

The State visit of the King and Queen of Portugal to England 
as the guests of the King has been one of the events of the month, 
and has been signalised by the conclusion of a treaty of arbitration 
between this country and our ancient Portuguese allies. The Anglo- 
French agreement has been ratified by an overwhelming majority in 
the Chamber, after a keen and protracted debate. The French 
Government has triumphed over the Opposition on the question of 
its Church policy, but has lost one of its leading members, General 
André, who has been compelled to resign owing to the hostility 
aroused by some of his measures connected with the army. The most 
notable death of the month has been that of the Earl of Northbrook, 
once Viceroy of India, and Cabinet Minister under Mr. Gladstone. 

It was my good fortune last month, for the second time in my 
life, to be in New York at a critical moment in the political history of 
the United States. Three years ago I witnessed, and described in 
these pages, the great struggle against the corrupt and degrading 
forces of Tammany Hall, which resulted in their overthrow and in the 
deliverance of the greatest of American cities from a cruel and 
humiliating bondage. This year I found myself in New York during 
a Presidential election and the days which immediately preceded the 
decision of the issue. What struck me first was the apparent apathy 
of the people with regard to the election. They were about.-to elect 
the man who was to rule over them for four years, but there were 
fewer indications of popular excitement than were visible in 1901, 
when it was not a President of the United States, but a mayor of 
New York, that was to be elected. Across Broadway and some of 
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the more important streets, it is true, were hung banners on which 
were inscribed the names of the Democratic candidates for the various 
offices ; but there were few of those signs of the bustle and activity 
of rival parties which one would be certain of seeing in any town 
in this country during a General Election. The dulness of the streets 
seemed to have descended upon the newspapers, and everywhere 
people admitted that they had never known before a Presidential 
contest as tame as this was. The fact was that as time had passed 
the belief that Mr. Roosevelt would be elected had become almost 
universal. It is true that for a brief season, after the nomination of 
Judge Parker by the Democrats, the Republicans were alarmed. 
The Judge’s message, in which he ruthlessly threw over Bryanism, 
with its doctrines on the subject of silver, and boldly rallied to the 
gold standard, had made a deep impression upon everybody. It 
was known that at the previous Presidential election many Democrats 
had deserted their party and voted for McKinley because of their 
dread of the Bryanism policy on silver; and not a few Republicans 
feared that the conversion of Judge Parker to orthodox views on the 
eurrency question—he voted, I believe, for Mr. Bryan in 1900—would 
bring him a large accession of strength from Wall Street. The trusts, 
again, were understood not to be friendly, in the first instance at 
least, to President Roosevelt, and a strong effort was made to whip 
them into line in favour of Judge Parker. This, however, was a 
doubtful measure of expediency, for, whatever may be the financial 
and mercantile power of the trusts, they are hated by the over- 
whelming majority of American citizens with an intensity unequalled 
by any feeling shown in Great Britain on social or economic questions. 
As time passed the Republicans were reassured, and a week before 
the day fixed for the election the betting was five to one in favour of 
Mr. Roosevelt ; but suddenly, at the eleventh hour, the general apathy 
was broken up and disappeared like a field of ice in a thaw, and for 
four days before the fateful 8th of November the excitement and 
political passion evoked were equal to anything witnessed in previous 
elections. The cause of the sudden and unexpected change wis a 
speech by Judge Parker in which he insinuated, if he did not state 
directly, that his rival had obtained the vast funds required for an 
election in the United States by blackmailing the great trusts. Such 
a charge would have been a grave one if brought against the merest 
political adventurer. When the person against whom it was alleged 
was the man who had held the supreme office of President for more 
than three years, it naturally aroused intense feeling among all classes 
of the public. The ostensible ground upon which Judge Parker 
based his unprecedented charge against Mr. Roosevelt was that the 
manager of his election was his former private secretary, Mr. Cortelyou, 
and that this gentleman had acted as an official of the department 
appointed by the President to deal with the whole question of trusts. 
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In this capacity Mr. Cortelyou, it was alleged, had learned the secrets 
of the various trusts, and armed with this information he had been 
able to extract as much money as he wanted for the purpose of the 
Republican campaign from their coffers. This accusation, sprung 
at the eleventh hour upon the country by a man who had hitherto 
conducted the contest on his side in a manner to which no excep- 
tion could be taken, convulsed the nation. President Roosevelt, 
breaking with long-established precedent, himself stepped into the 
arena, and with clearness and a dignified emphasis flatly denied the 
base charge to which he had been subjected. The Democrats pro- 
fessed to be much shocked that Mr. Roosevelt should have disre- 
garded the traditions of his office so far as to take any personal part 
in the struggle ; but even Democratic journals joined the Republican 
Press in declaring that after the President’s plain denial Judge Parker 
was bound, if he wished to be believed, to bring forward the evidence 
on which he based his charge against his opponent. This he entirely 
failed to do. He did, indeed, make a speech on the Saturday night 
preceding the Tuesday on which the election took place, in which he 
professed to justify his accusation ; but even his warmest supporters 
in the Press refused to admit that.he had done so, and in a moment 
the feeling of the country became absolutely hostile to him. 

| This, I take it, was the explanation of the extraordinary ‘land- 
slide,’ to use the expressive American phrase, in favour of Mr. Roose- 
velt which occurred when the electors went to the poll. Most people 
felt confident of his victory, but nobody dreamt of a triumph so 
complete, one almost, if not quite, unprecedented in the history of 
Presidential contests. Judge Parker’s ill-advised action in suddenly 
introducing, at the last moment, a new and personal issue of the 
most offensive kind into the struggle, instead of ensuring his success, 
brought upon his head an overwhelming defeat. Apart from any 
question between Democrat and Republican, the friends of America 
must be glad that this was the case. Too often in previous political 
struggles in the United States a desperate card has been played at 
the last moment by the managers of one of the parties to the cam- 
paign, and, unhappily, the card has not always failed to win the trick. 
That on this occasion it did fail, and fail ignominiously, even when 
played by one of the principals in the great struggle, is a fact upon 
which Americans should feel that they have reason to congratulate 
themselves. When, on the evening of the 8th of November, the 
electoral results .began to appear, and it was known that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s victory was greater and more complete than the most sanguine 
had anticipated, the people of New York gave themselves up to a 
carnival ,of rejoicing which almost seemed to suggest that for the 
moment*no Democrat was to be found within the limits of the Empire 
City. It recalled Mafeking night in London, though without the 
blackguardiem which accompanied that celebration of evil fame. 
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Perhaps the nearest approach to it was the scene I witnessed in Paris 
in October 1877, when the electors, under the leadership of Gambetta, 
won their great triumph over the insolent forces of reaction, and the 
Republic was at last established on the broad foundation of the 
national will. Then, as now, the people of the great city gave vent 
to a gaiety of heart and spirit that was absolutely intoxicating. To 
the windows of my room in Holland House there ascended from 
Fifth Avenue all the noisy tumult of a fair—music, laughter, shouts, 
the blare of trumpets, and the volleying of cheers. Great proces- 
sions swept by, following party banners, whilst away in the distance 
the sky was lightened by the glare of countless bonfires and the 
brilliancy of the search-lights which flashed the news to every quarter 
of the compass. Late that night I had to rejoin the Cedric for the 
return voyage to England, and everywhere as I drove through the 
streets I encountered rejoicing crowds, some gathered in dense masses 
in front of the screens on which the results from different States and 
districts were shown by means of the magic lantern, others watching 
the bonfires which blazed, despite all police regulations, from the 
middle of the busy streets; and yet others singing and shouting in 
accents of unfeigned joy as they surged along the crowded thorough- 
fares. Whatever of apathy I may have found on my arrival, there 
was no trace of it when I left; and the strange thing was that no 
discordant note was struck. Wherever Judge Parker’s supporters 
might have been found, they were certainly not visible on that memor- 
able night in New York. Everybody seemed to be in accord, all 
were bubbling over with triumphant joy. 

I have said nothing as yet of the international aspect of this con- 
test—in other words, of the bearing which Mr. Roosevelt’s election is 
likely to have upon the foreign policy of the United States during 
his term of office. It is no secret that in this country many persons, 
who freely acknowledged the President’s high personal qualities, felt 
some alarm at what they regarded as his leaning towards Jingoism— 
a word, by the way, which seems now to have become acclimatised 
in the United States. From all that I could ‘earn, not merely from 
the newspapers, but from personal intercourse with men of undoubted 
authority, there is no real reason for apprehension as to the Presi- 
dent’s future policy in foreign affairs. Apart from the fact that he 
has constantly beside him, in the person of his chief Minister and 
adviser, Mr. John Hay, one of the sanest and best-balanced intellects 
not only in America, but in the world, it should be borne in mind that 
Mr. Roosevelt was the first man in his exalted position to make public 
acknowledgment of the fact that the Monroe doctrine, beloved of 
all Americans, not only establishes rights, but imposes duties upon 
those who. maintain it. More than once he has made it clear to 
South American States, eager to commit some act of international 
wrong under the shelter of their big brother in the north, that they 
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need not hope to escape punishment for any misdeed by claiming 
immunity under the Monroe doctrine. In an admirable statement of 
his claims and policy issued during the election by that distinguished 
jurist and diplomatist Mr. David Jayne Hill, for some years Assistant- 
Secretary of State under Mr. Hay, and now United States Minister 
to Switzerland, that gentleman gave, as one of the titles of Mr. Roose- 
velt to the confidence of his fellow-countrymen, the fact that * his 
conduct of American foreign relations has emphasised, and will con- 
tinue to emphasise, those conceptions of peaceful intercourse, equit- 
able treatment, and vigilant action which express the will and con- 
victions of the American people and the spirit of their national exist- 
ence.’ More than this none of us have any right to ask, and we 
could hardly have the welcome declaration upon authority more 
conclusive. 
Wemyss Ret. 
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Tue last great Tartar throne rests upon secure foundations. We are 
often told of ‘the change that must come,’ of the ‘ growing unrest,’ 
and the ‘impending revolution ;’ but the change does not come, 
and when we ask for a sign of its coming the answer is as naught. 
No man can know Russia ; but all the world may know this much— 
that the moujik is unhappy, but he is not intelligent ; that there are 
many intelligent people in Russia, but they are not unhappy; as why 
should they be ? standing, as they do, possessed of all the good things 
of this world. Between these two—the moujik and the noble—is the 
student, whose madcap revolts constitute all that apparently moves 
in Russia, and who is a source of alarm and horror to both noble and 
peasant. 

Over these mutually repellent forces—if forces they can be called— 
the administration rules supreme, controlling all by means of the 
army. There, say the sanguine, is its weak point; the army is the 
moujik. True it is that the rank and file of the army are recruited 
from the peasantry ; and if what we hear were true we should expect 
to see whole regiments flinging down their arms when face to face 
with the foe. During the last nine months there have been many 
occasions when even willing troops might well have been excused for 
surrendering in thousands. Far from doing so, the Russians have 
never fought better, and though the casualties of their armies must 
by now have reached a huge total, the number of prisoners taken is 
quite insignificant. In fact, as soon as the moujik shoulders his 
rifle he is a changed being. The administration, therefore, rules; 
absolute, unchallengeable. The poet’s line— 


Night hath none but one red star, Tyrannicide— 


is but a poet’s version of a truth long obscured to many—that Russia 
is but a great Tartar State, like the State of Timur the Lame, and 
many others which have known, and still know, no law but force. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that the administration has a 
aominal chief at whose word all is supposed to move—the Emperor. 
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His predecessor, Alexander the First, is reported to have said—sadly 
enough—when an admirer congratulated Russia on her monarch : 
‘I am only a happy accident.’ Accident or not, all were prepared 
to welcome the accession of Nicholas the Second as an event of 
happy augury for many reasons. There was, for example (might 
one mention it ?) the Peace Conference. 

Then it was his great happiness to become the father of a 
long-wished-for son. Readers of this Review do not need to be 
reminded of Baron Suyematsu’s masterly and dispassionate account 
of ‘How Russia brought on War.’ From that admirable narrative 
it is clear that the most charitable explanation of the Emperor’s 
action, or inaction, is that he was deliberately hoodwinked by 
designing and interested people, some of them being in very high 
place. In the joy of his paternity (a joy which all good people 
shared with him), what more natural than that the author of 
the Peace Conference should command peace in his son’s name ? 
Such a deed would have been an act of magnanimity worthy of"a 
great Christian monarch. So most of us thought that the Tsar 
might safely have made his son a Prince of Peace; but he preferred 
to make him a Colonel of Cossacks. The act was of the highest 
significance. 

Then there was the North Sea outrage. 

Even more dramatic than his behaviour on the occasion of the 
birth of his son was the Emperor’s behaviour on the occasion of the 
North Sea outrage. Tartar though the impudent assault was, that 
impudence was transcended by the subsequent attitude of Russia. 
Even in the midst of our grief and rage we could hardly help laughing 
at the series of so-called ‘explanations’ with which Russia favoured 
the world. 

But by now we are beginning to understand. There is, thank 
Heaven, a leaven of righteousness in this Tartar State; and, thanks 
(so far as the public understand) to Counts Lamsdorff and Bencken- 
dorff, it prevailed on this occasion. The scanty satisfaction, which 
was all that we could get, must have been unspeakably galling to 
those who had clearly hoped to drive us into war. 

The Press of this country has made a point of assuming that it 
was ‘impossible,’ ‘ unthinkable,’ &c., that the North Sea outrage 
should have been deliberate; but, on the contrary, that is exactly 
what the face-reading of the facts leads us to conclude must have 
been the case. ‘Inasmuch as incident A, incident B, &c. (any one of 
which made a good casus belli) cannot drive England into war, let us 
now give her a soufffet in the face of all Europe that she cannot help 
resenting.’ So must have reasoned the war-makers. 

Now England has no reason to fear war with Russia. On the 
contrary, it is Russia who has everything to lose. The Indian army 
would enjoy nothing so much as the conflict for which it has thirsted 
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ever since the days of Sir Charles Napier. If Russia—all sane, intelli- 
gent Russia—wants war, she can have it; but we, in England, are of 
the opinion that all sane, intelligent Russians are furious at the 
wretched figure their country is mate to cut, and while that is the 
case we do not intend to be driven into war by a crew of brigands in 
order to gratify an interested third party. 

Slowly from some points of view, but with extraordinary rapidity 
from others, the nations of Western Europe are drawing together 
in a kind of informal concert that bids fair to become authoritative. 
Italy and England, France and Italy, France and England, England 
and Portugal; these are considerable ‘ understandings.’ While the 
‘ peoples ’ have chattered and boasted, the Kings have worked, learnt, 
and acted. In Western Europe there bids fair to arise a temper that 
will not tolerate indiscriminate militarism—such a temper as rules 
in private bodies, where a man must \‘ behave as a gentleman’ or 
leave the club. Your Tartar, on the other hand, strikes how and 
where and when he will, so that he may strike in safety : as witness 
the massacre of Blagovestchensk, an ‘incident’ too soon forgotten, 
but which it is necessary to remember. ‘On that occasion,’ to quote 
Baron Suyematsu, ‘ thousands of helpless men, women, and children 
were drowned or slaughtered by the Russians in compliance with the 
Russian commander Gribsky’s orders, he acting, as he declared, in 
consonance with Imperial decree.’ The Imperial authority for these 
frightful barbarities was repudiated by Count Lamsdorff. But was the 
shameless ruffian who perpetrated them punished? Not at all: his 
conduct received Imperial approval and the blessing of the Church. 
‘ To-day on the Chinese bank of the Amur, on the ashes of Sakalin, 
a solemn thanksgiving service in memory of the relief of this place by 
the Russian forces, together with the ceremony of renaming the post 
Tlinsky, was held, in the presence of the authorities, the army, the 
English officer Bigham, and a large crowd of people. The High 
Priest Konoploff said : ‘‘ Now is the Cross raised on that bank of the 
Amur which yesterday was Chinese. Mouravieff foretold that sooner 
or later this bank would be ours.” In a beautiful speech General 
Gribsky’ (not apparently degraded) ‘congratulated the victorious 
troops.’ ' 

All Christians will agree with Baron Suyematsu that this was an 
‘ indecent and blasphemous function.’ But, from the Tartar point of 
view, nothing could be more correct and proper. 

Professor Gradowsky, quoted in the Observer of the 20th of Novem- 
ber, says of his own country that ‘since 1815 Russia has not only 
herself been plunged in ignorance, slavery, and despotism, but has 
always obstructed all free and progressive tendencies in Europe.’ 
He adduces evidence in support of his statement, and what we— 
England and France in particular—have to realise is that, in spite 

1 Nineteenth Century and After, September 1904, p. 349. 
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of smooth externals, we are, in fact, face to face with a great bar- 
barous power drawing its strength from slavery and superstition ; 
and that it is nothing less than treason to civilisation to stand 
by and allow the painfully acquired results of centuries of struggle 
to be overwhelmed in the avalanche of Russian retrogression. This 
is what Napoleon meant. 

When we consider the part that England has played and is yet, 
let us hope, to play in this new movement so full of promise, it is with 
some concern that the thoughtful will read some reflections on our 
national character by the late Bishop Creighton in his Life just 
published. ‘An Englishman is not only without ideas, but he hates 
an idea when he sees it;’ so says the Bishop. The worst enemy 
of England never said anything more damaging. Was it by hating 
ideas that Japan acquired the power to administer the tremendous 
castigation that Russia is now enduring at her hands? Or take 
this: ‘the House of Commons is dearer to us now than it has 
been at any time, because it is entirely our own and reproduces our 
own infirmity.’ This passion of self-admiration is a most retarding 
frame of mind ; but, in justice to both the nation and the Bishop, it 
must be noted that this was said seventeen years ago. In that time 
the nation has come to be rather less satisfied with itself and with its 
House of Commons. So much for the people ; how about ‘ our natural 
leaders’? ‘I suppose dukes have souls to be helped,’ he wrote, 
‘though it is hard to realise.’ These are not the words of some idle 
club-cynic, but of a man who cared most tenderly both for the souls 
and the minds of his fellow-countrymen. No dreaming sentimental- 
ist, either, was Creighton; but a man of action who understood 
thoroughly the responsibilities of public life. ‘The administrator has 
to drive the coach ;’ he wrote, ‘his critics are always urging him to 
upset it.’ He hated gush. Writing of the claptrap phrase ‘the 
heart of the English people,’ he called it ‘a very nasty place to go 
to, the last resting-place I should wish to be found in—a sloppy sort 
of place, I take it.’ Of his time he wrote ‘ In future times this age of 
ours, judged by its literature, will be called “ the crazy age.”’ 

This is all that fifty years of peace-mongering and ‘ cheap labour’ 
have left of once-great England. Inarticulate, but still convinced 
by sad experience that England was no place for them, our best 
labouring hands have left us, edged out by ‘ cheap labour,’ and have 
gone to build up the prosperity of countries who know how to cherish 
their manhood... The ruin of agriculture has helped in the same 
direction. We have so long been taught that patriotism was un- 
businesslike that we have come to believe the wicked falsehood. 
So-called ‘ education’ has mangled the mind of the country to an 
incalculable extent. Sickly phrases have made us forget that love 
is not a moaning sentimentalism. The result is that when a crisis 
comes the trumpet gives forth an uncertain sound. The course that 
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England adopted on the occasion of the North Sea outrage was 
undoubtedly politic, and perhaps the only course possible, all things 
considered. But there was an alternative. Lord Lansdowne might 
have said : ‘ Our business is no longer with the Russian Ambassador ; 
our responsibility is to all the world. Two innocent men have been 
murdered on the high seas, and somebody is going to stand his trial 
for the crime. Lord Charles Beresford has his orders.’- But bitter 
experience of public life has probably taught Lord Lansdowne that if 
he had ventured on such a policy the whole pack of peace-mongers 
would have been upon his back in twenty-four hours. In Lord 
Palmerston’s day Englishmen still believed in a few things; but 
let us once more refer to the Bishop : 


We are in a period of uncertainty such as history has never witnessed. 
Science has said its say and has led nowhere; rationalism has led nowhere; 
materialism has no hopes. In politics machinery has broken down ; Liberalism 
is bankrupt. In international affairs no country has a clear idea of its line of 
progress. Statesmanship has almost ceased to exist; everyone is conscious of 
forces which he cannot control, of impulses and instincts generated in the past, 
not to be regulated by any reasoning which can be framed at present. How 
things ave going to settle down no one can say. 


These words were written in the year 1896. If Creighton had 
lived he would, assuredly, have ‘settled down’ to the conclusion 
that, in spite of his interest in and affection for all that was best in 
Russia, and especially in the Russian Church, England and Russia 
had come to the parting of the ways. He would have recognised 
that the real and only ‘ Yellow Peril’ was that Tartar peril which has 
always been with us—like the east wind : and he would have realised 
that the national, the European, the Imperial duty of England was 
to resist it with all our might. 


Water Frewen Lorp.* 
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